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Prefatory Note to Volume 15 

OF 

Special Reports on Educational Subjects. 



The following Report was prepared by Miss Ravenhill as the 
result of an investigation made by her at the joint request of the 
Board of Education, the West Riding Coilnty Council and the 
Royal Sanitary Institute. Reports upon certain aspects of her 
inquiries have already been presented to the West Riding County 
Council and the Royal Sanitary Institute, whilst the present 
volume contains the Report prepared by her for the Board of 
Education. Miss Ravenhill's paper was, with the exception of 
the Index, to all intents and purposes ready for pubUcation in 
June, 1903, but in the autumn of that year, when the plans for 
the issue of a series of papers dealing with School Training for 
the Home Duties of Women, which had been laid by Mr. Sadler, 
came to be considered in detail, it was found necessary for 
various reasons to delay the preparation and publication of reports 
dealing with the work being done in this country. The results of 
investigation showed that, until the new Local Education 
Authorities had found more opportunity to organise this 
part of their work by the introduction of more systematised 
methods than have hitherto been possible, it would be wise 
to postpone any review in published form. On the other 
hand the absence of any material relating to certain European 
countries which devote special attention to the teaching 
of Domestic Economy rendered delay in the publication of a 
volume dealing with foreign countries inevitable. The inten- 
tion was, therefore, to await the completion of reports from 
these countries before issuing any of the material which had 
been collected, but the increasing attention drawn to all matters 
affecting the health and well-being of the individual and the 
family, which has resulted from the Report of the Inter-depart- 
mental Committee on Physical Deterioration and the action of 
influential organisations which represented educational opinion 
of various kinds, have made it seem desirable to publish as 
much of the information as possible immediately, The lines of 
development in the United States of America have been national 
and little aflfected by the continental conditions of the Old 
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World, so that there was less reason here for grouping Miss 
Ravenhiirs Report with the other foreign material. Hence its 
issue as Part I. of the Series. 

It must be imderstood that, as in the case of previous Special 
Reports issued by the Board of Education, the Board do not 
make themselves responsible for the terms employed nor for the 
opinions expressed in the Report — ^such responsibility resting 
entirely with the Author. 

The Board desire to take this opportunity of expressing their 
thanks to the many officials and teachers who, by their willing 
courtesy, aided Miss ^Ravenhill in collecting the materials for 
this Report ; they also wish to place on record their indebtedness 
for the loan of the blocks from which the various plans inserted 
in this volume have been printed. 

Office of Special Inquiries and Reports. 

May, 1905. 
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THE TEACHING OF "DOMESTIC SCIENCE" IN THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Introduction. 

A.— Scheme of Public Education. 

One essential to the acquirement of an intelligent knowledge 
of the scope, methods and ultimate value of any special course 
of study carried on in the schools of a country is a clear compre- 
hension of its educational system. In the case of the United 
States this process is considerably facilitated by the general 
adoption of one broad, basic principle, viz., the provision through- 
out the country, from public funds, of a system of free education 
in all grades, nova Kindergarten to University ; merely nominal 
fees being exacted for text-books and laboratory equipment. 
President Draper, of the State University of Illinois, refers in 
one of his luminous and suggestive addresses to the public 
school system of the United States as the " one institution more 
completely representative of the American plan, spirit and 
purpose than any other in existence." Limits of space permit 
only of a very brief r&swme of this comprehensive system, but 
some of its most salient features have been selected for presenta- 
tion. The whole may be grouped under six divisions : — 

1. Kindergartens, open to children from 3 to- 7 years of age, 
where attenaance is voluntary. 

2. and 3. Primary and Grammar Schools, the curricula of 
which cover the ages of compulsory school attendance (variable 
in the different States), usually from 7 or 8 tol2 or 14 years of 
age. 

4 Hi^h, or Secondary, Schools, offering a four-years' course, 
for pupils from 14 to 18. (Provision for evening classes is 
usually made in all city Grammar and High Schools.) 

5. Colleges (State, Agricultural, Normal, etc.), attended by 
students from 18 to 22. 

6. Universities, for post graduate courses. 

That part of the system usually described as Public consists Grade 
of three or four grades of schools, known as Primary, Grammar Schools. 
and High, or as Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High. 
These grades of schools are distinguished from one another oy 
the topics and methods introducea into their courses of study, 
and by the kind of mental activity required in pursuing them. 
In Primary, Intermediate, and wammar Schools (which are 
very generaQy grouped under the denomination " Grade Schools "), 
the curriculum usually includes reading, writing, arithmetic, 
gewraphy, history, physiology and hygiene, drawing, nature 
stuay and physical culture. In the more advanced educational High 
institutions the " elective " system in force permits selection from Schools. 
a wider range of subjects, while actually reducing the number 
included in the particular course selected by the individual 
student. The majority of High Schools provide six or seven 
alternative courses ; those include a good " all round " general 
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2 U.S.A, — Scheme of Public Edvxuiwi. 

course, a classical, a scientific, a commercial course, and so 
forth. High Schools especially for "manual training" (me- 
chanics, engineering, the domestic sciences, etc.) are provided 
in most cities, and take equal rank with those whose special aim 
is the preparation of pupils for college. The manual training 
courses include modern languages, literature, history and geo- 
graphy, in addition to the study of chemistry, physics, drawmg, 
etc., with the direct object of developing breadtn of view and 
well-balanced minds in their students. The High School move- 
ment is growing with enormous rapidity at the present time. 
Private In addition to this general provision for the education of the 

Sohock people, in which the nation believes enthusiastically, a certain 
number of private schools (kindergarten, grammar, high, com- 
mercial, art, industrial, professional, denominational) are to be 
found in large cities, such as New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Detroit. In these the courses are practically identical with 
those in the public schools, but the demands of social caste are 
considered and secured by the exaction of fees. 
State State Agricultural Colleges are the outcome of a general 

Agricultural intellectual and industrial advance which widely affected public 
Collegea. sentiment in the United States about half a century ago, from 
which arose a demand for a new class of institution to be 
entirely devoted to scientific and technical education. Some 
efforts were made to supply this demand by private enterprise, 
but the people soon grasped the advantage which would result 
from the oi^anisation and maintenance of these new institu- 
tions under State or national patronage ; consequently the Bill, 
introduced into the House of Representatives in 1857 by 
Mr. Morrill, for the purpose of donating public lands to the 
several states and territories, received sufficient support to be 
pasfied in 1862. This Act secured "the endowment, support, 
and maintenance of at least one college in each State, where 
the leading objects shall be, without including other scientific 
and classical studies, to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner 
as the legislature ot the States may respectively prescribe, in 
order to promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in 
life." This great work has given free tuition to thousands 
of students, who have by this means been enabled to bring 
trained minds to the development of industries, and to utilise 
scientific facts and principles for their advancement Under 
the provisions of the Morrill Acts, 64 State Colleges are now 
in operation^ in the several states and territories. They may- 
be cuvided into three classes: — Colleges which have courses 
in agriculture only; Colleges which have courses in agriculture 
together with others in a variety of subjects, including specially, 
mechanic arts; and, thirdly, Colleges, or Schools, or jDepart- 
• ments of Agriculture which form a part of universities. Their 
organisations are so wisely varied to meet the needs oi local 
environment, that no one institution will serve as a type for 
all, but a representative university of this kind briefly describes 
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Itself in its publications as "simply the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 
16th Grades of the State System of Public Free Education " ; 
it considers itself to be related to the High schools just as 
they, in turn, are related to the Grades, and sets forth that 
it should be as natural for a pupil to look forward from the 
High school to the University as from the 8th Grade to the 
High school The prevalent aim in these colleges is to give 
to the young people of both sexes the largest possible oppor- 
tunity for both general and special training to prepare them 
for life; and to touch, in a practical and nelpfol way, every 
interest in the State. Admission to them has been hitherto 
on very easy terms; candidates are required to be 16 years 
of age, and can frequently matriculate on the strength of a 
High school certificate; but the whole standard of entrance 
requirements is likely to be considerably influenced in future, 
and undoubtedly will be raised, by the action of the recently 
formed College Entrance Examination Board. 

The first Normal schools in the United States were founded Normal 
in 1839. They, too, were an outgrowth of the national interest ^"O^ls- 
m popular education, particularly after German influence began 
to be felt; at first they were the joint product of private 
and public liberality ; very soon, however, a considerable number 
became incorporated into the State system of public instruction. 
State or Mimicipal Governments now support upwards of 160, 
but this by no means represents the sources of supply for 
teachers in the States, as there are in addition, at least 178 

Crivate Normal schools ; only about one-fourth as many students, 
owever, graduate annually from these as from the institutions 
supported by public fimds. 

The generosity of wealthy citizens is the source from which Technical 
have sprung the magnificent, richly-endowed. Technical Insti- InstituteR. 
lutes, which exert a perceptible influence to-day upon the 
social and industrial Bfe of the United States. The Pratt 
Institute at Brooklyn, N.Y., the Drexel Institute at Phila- 
delphia, the Eastman Institute at Rochester, the Lewis and 
Armour Institutes at Chicajgo, and many more, are affording 
opportunities to the ambitious, stimulating the laggard, and 
raising the tone and standard of student ana professor through- 
out the country. The activity of these ^eat independent 
educational centres "sets the pace" for institutions sumect to 
state and municipal control ; mdeed, each derives benent from 
the somewhat diverse methods adopted by its compeers to 
attain a common end. 

To private munificence also is due, wholly or in part, the Universities, 
existence and endowment of some of the leading Universities, 
such as Columbia University, New York City, the University 
of Chicago, the Leland Stanford Junior University, California, 
and others. It is; perhaps, superfluous to draw attention to the 
adaptation to national needs of these as of all other parts 
of the educational system ; but it is allowable to recall what 
Dr. W. T. Harris brings out in his monograph on " Elementary 
Education," prepared lor the United States Educational Exhibit 
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at the Paris Exhibition, 1900, that " American universities ex- 
hibit only a portion of what, in Europe, is thought neceasary to 
the constitution of a complete university, viz.y the traditional 
four Faculties of Theology, Law, Medicine, and Philosophy," 
because, "although all four may be in existence, they are 
not all organised and demonstrated on the same plane; but, 
on the other hand, they include elements which, m Europe, 
are strongly marked oft* from universities, viz., technical schools 
and undergraduate schools." On this account the formation 
of new colleges and departments is effected with facility, and 
their curriculum is extended to include subjects unrecognised 
in such connections in Europe. 

Co-education is the general practice throughout the whole 
educational system, though a few cities report separation of the 
sexes in High schools ; and a very small mmority report separate 
classes for ooys and girls in some Grade schools. From the 
statistics pul^iished in 1900-1 by the National Commissioner 
of Education, it would appear that in about two-thirds of the 
total number of private schools reporting to the National' 
Bureau at Washington, and in 65 per cent, of the colleges and 
universities, co-education is the policy ; the advantages of the 
method preponderate so conclusively that reference to occasion- 
ally recorded disadvantages is rarely made. 

The national school system is supported wholly by taxation, 
imposed by each State or city, an appropriation for purposes of 
education being made from the general fund. The Federal 
Government has never exercised any official control over the 
public educational work of the country, but it has always shown 
its intimate interest by generous gifts to education in the form 
of land rights from the public domain ; and its moral influence 
is wide reaching through the Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton. This Government Department was organised for the 
purpose of gathering the fullest information from the whole 
educational world, at home and abroad, and for its gratuitous 
dissemination to all interested therein ; when the Bureau is 
under the direction of such a master mind as that of the present 
National Commissioner of Education, Dr. W. T. Harris, the 
extent of this influence for good is wellnigh incalculable. 

Attendance is compulsory, either at a public or approved 
private school, in thirty States, one Territory, and the District of 
Columbia; the most general obligatory period is from 8 to 
14 yeai-s of age. Though the length of the nominal school 
year is about 200 days, statistics show that the average is con- 
siderably lower, amounting to not much more than 140. This 
is accounted for by the fact that, in rural districts, in order to 
facilitate agricultural operations, it is still a common practice 
to open the schools during the winter only, when, owing to 
difficulties of transit and bad weather, the regular attendance 
is much interfered with; thus the "average" length of the 
school yeiir for the whole school population is very materially 
diminished. I^aws whi(?h absolutely prohibit the eniployiiient 
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of children under & specified limit of age, in mercantile or manu* 
&cturing establishments, are in force and enforced in several 
States. 

The Local Boards which have the management of the schools Boards of 
are generallv termed " Boards of Education," and form depart- Education, 
ments of the State or city government. (In townships and 
districts the designations most generally used are School 
Directors or School Trustees. A township usually si^fies six 
square miles of land, quite irrespective of the population, which 
may be numerous or ml ; so many townships constitute a county, 
so many counties form a State.) These Boards are corporate 
bodies, and are empowered to make contracts ; to acquire, hold, 
and dispose of property; to emplov teachers ana fix their 
salaries ; to make the rules and regulations for schools, and to 
fix the course of study and the list of text-books to be used. 

The following notes on the typical organisation of a citjOr^ni 
school system will serve to explam allusions in the text of thLs j;,\**^^^^ 
Report. Each Board of Education, created bv law, is. in theg^^JlJ'" 
majority of instances, elected by the people, though some im- 
portant cities constitute exceptions to this rule of popular 
control ; in these cases the members of the Board are nominated 
by the Mayor, or by the City Council, or even by the city judges, 
as at Philadelphia. The members serve gratuitously, and have 
fiill powers to establish, maintain, and control free public 
schools for all children of school s^e within the limits of the 
city, township, county, or State. In most cities the teachers are 
appointed by, a committee of the Board; to an increasing 
extent they are required to be graduates of the citj or county 
Normal School, or of an institution of equal or higher grade, 
i.e,, they must have received definite training in the art of teach- 
ing. Annual estimates of the disbursements anticipated during 
the coming year must be made and submitted to the City 
Council. That body appropriates such varying sums of money 
for the purposes named in the estimates as tney think proper, 
in view of all the other claims on the city's funds. Once 
appropriated, all such money is controlled by the Board of 
j^ication. Each Board has two principal executive officers, 
a secretary and a superintendent. The latter is expected to be 
an experienced educator, well versed in school management and 
a student of pedagogy on its philosophical side, he should also 
possess good administrative ability ; the course of study adopted 
IS, to a great extent, framed by the superintendent, and usually 
embodies his ideas. There are county superintendents of rural 
or township schools in about thirty-five States. In thirteen of 
these they are elected by the people, in the remainder they are 
appointed by certain state or county officers, or are chosen by 
the combined vote of the School Board. In addition, each State 
has a Superintendent of Public Instruction; he is variously 
described as Superintendent of Common Schools, of Public 
Schools, of Education, or as Commissioner of Public Schools. Functions 
It must be always borne in mind that the central Government of Central 
of the United States exercises remote authority over the public Govennnent. 
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schools, and has never attempted any control over education in 
the several States, though it has aided them by donations of 
land, and, in some cases, of money. 

A sketch of the progressive development of the Grade school 
programme in one State will best indicate the gradual expansion 
of tne nation's educational ideals, and the influence exerted on 
})ublic bodies by private initiative, when based on sound 
principles. The statutes of the State of Massachusetts require 
that m all the "common" schools, instruction be given in 
orthography, reading, writing, English language and grammar, 
geography, arithmetic, drawing, history ot the United States, 
physiology and hygiene, and manual training. In cities and 
towns wnich have a population of more than 20,000, the same 
statutes authorise instruction, at the discretion of the school 
committees, in the following additional subjects : book-keeping, 
algebra, geometry, one or more of the forei^ languages, the 
elements of natural science, kindergarten training, agriculture, 
sewing, cooking, vocal music, physical training, civil government 
and ethics, "nius to the reading and writing of the original 
colonial schools of Massachusetts have been added, in the 
foUowing order: English grammar, spelling and arithmetic, in 
1789 ; geography in 1826 ; historj of the United States in 1857 ; 
music (optional) in 1860; drawing in 1870; sewing (optional) 
in 1876 ; physiology and hygiene in 1885 ; manual training in 
1898. Several of these subjects were at first allowed and &ter 
required. Physiology, for instance, was allowed in 1850, required 
in 1885 ; drawing was allowed in 1860, required in 1870 ; manual 
training was aUowed in 1884, required in 1898. The causes 
and the forces behind all this enlaigement have been largely 
sociological, to a much less degree pedagogical. It is most 
significant that the original petition to the legislature in 1869 
for compulsory instruction m industrial drawing wa^ signed 
exclusively by business men, leaders in the great industries of 
the Commonwealth. They declared that for the United States 
to maintain its standard as a manufEicturing nation drawing was 
an " essential " in elementary education. For similar utilitarian 
reasons manual training was introduced. Of the authorised 
subjects, several have been forced into the front rank of 
"essentials " by modem social conditions ; this is specially true 
of sewing, cooking, physical training and elementary science ; 
the last under tne modem title "Nature Study" has very 
strong claims, and is now often utilised as an introduction to the 
science of home life as well as to physiology. 

This outline, necessarily incomplete, endorses the assertion 
that " the presenjb elementary school course in the United States 
is not a miscellaneous collection of subjects brought together by 
the chance efforts of enthusiasts, but a conscious and intelligent 
effort of the people to frame a scheme of elementary instruction 
and training adapted to the changing conditions of social life. 
It is wisely recognised that when the Legislature decrees a 
cortain subject shall be taught in all the schools, it does not by 
that Act say that it shall be taught to each pupil ; the principle 
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of universal opportunity is the educational watchword." Dr. 
Murray Butler recently expressed this spirit in terms so suitable 
and explicit that their quotation from the " Educational Review " 
for May 1900 will best enforce the point. " Education, c6nceived 
as a social institution, is now being studied in the United States 
more widely and more energetically than ever before. The 
Chairs of education in the great universities arc the natural 
leaders in this movement. It is carried on also in normal 
schools, in teachers' training classes, and in countless voluntary 
associations and clubs in every part of the country. Problems 
of or^^anisation and administration, of educational theory, of 
practical procedure in teaching, of child nature, of hygiene and 
sanitation, are engaging attention everywhere. Herein lies the 
promise of great advances in the future. Enthusiasm, earnest- 
ness, and scientific method are all applied to the study of 
education in a way which makes it certain that the results will 
be fruitful. The future of democracy is bound up with the 
future of education." 

Of the moulding influences at work op the ^eat State system Influence of 
none is more powerful for good than the National Educational National 
Association, which numbers its members by thousands, and is ™ucational 
guided by some of the most gifted as well as most experienced 
educational leaders in the States. The bulky records of its 
annual meetings contain a mass of experience and suggestion 
combined with full reco^tion of the dignity and responsibility 
of teachers, and constitute a useful record of the worth of 
teaching ideals and of improved practice. Of the numerous 
organisations employed in the education of public opinion few 
can compete with this potent, wisely regulated force ; though to 
University Extension lectures. Summer Schools and other culture 
agencies may be attributed a jpart of the prevalent public 
sympathy with, and respect for, the profession of teaching which 
prevails over a large part of the United States. 

Under such circumstances it is conceivable that rational and 
universal education is looked upon by the American people as 
an element of national as well as of social strength ; ana that 
the public mind is set upon utilising a well-balanced school 
curriculum as a &ctor in the attainment of that high standard 
of prosperous life to which the nation as{>ires. 

In the United States, as in Great Britain, detailed conceptions The School 
of the best methods to follow in the scheming of a school and the 
programme are almost as numerous as the individuals who Home, 
concern themselves with the question in any of its aspects ; but, 
emerging from this sea of opinions, are a few prominent 
personalities, whose freedom from prejudices or party spirit, 
scientific bases for their convictions, and courageous perseverance 
in tace of obstacles and apparent failure, secure a fair trial for 
their systems, and influence gradually the educational spirit and 

Practice of their coimtry. Oi these one of the most notable is 
^r. John Dewey of Chicago University, who has drawn public 
attention to two " tragic " weaknesses m the old school system 
where, in his opinion, social spirit was wanting, being replaced 
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by "that mediaeval misconception which limited learning to 
books." By precept and undaunted practice, Dr. Dewey 
impresses on those who have ears to hear and eyes to see that 
" the ideal school should reproduce systematically, and in a large, 
intelligent, and competent way, what in most households is done 
only in a comparatively meagre and haphazard manner ; " while 
he mainUiins that " tne root question of education is that of 
taking hold of a child's activities, of giving them direction, and 
of so training them as to produce valuable results." 

B. — History axd Development of Domestic Science 

Teaching. 

It seemed to me that these two broad generalisations constitute 
to-day the chief motive forces at work in the organisation of the 
best Domestic Science teaching in the CJnitod States. The 
original purely utilitarian spirit which led to its introduction is 
now somewhat adversely criticised and often strongly resisted ; 
while the undoubted pedagogical and sociological value of the 
subject is emphasised and evidenced under the auspices of its 
ablest exponents. But' though the end is not yet (for the 
finest courses are admittedly tentative, and those responsible for 
them are only " feeling their way," and buying their experience 
often at a high price) encouragement is not absent ; men and 
women of many interests and of diverse callings are giving in their 
adherence to the belief that on pedagogical and sociological as 
well as on utilitarian and economical ^lx>unds. Domestic Science, 
under one or other of its designations, deserves, and must 
eventually find, a place in the well-balanced curriculum of all 
grades of educational institutions. For a small proportion of the 
population, or even of its responsible directing unit^, to reach 
this conclusion has demanded time, as is demonstrated by the 
following brief sketch of the growth of the movement. 

On both sides of the Atlantic the term Domestic Science is 
still limited by a surprising number of people to the two 
subjects of cooking and sewing. The scope is nevertheless usually 
extended sufficiently to include an introduction to the elements 
of personal hygiene and house sanitation; and, in England, 
laundry work frequently comes under the same head. In the 
^eater number of the States, this latter subject is very rarely 
included in any elementary school Domestic Economy curriculum, 
though it is being OTadually introduced into Household Science 
courses in the High schools and collies. In the first instance, 
the utilitarian aspect of Domestic Science alone was that con- 
sidered in America ; those who pressed its introduction into the 
schools were stimulated by a realisation of the deficiencies ap- 
parent in home management and experienced a sense of dismay at 
the evils to the community whicn result from this ignorance. 
A quarter of a century ago education was still defined as 
''the preparation for life," instead of being recognised, as 
it is now, as co-extensive with life; so, as this period of 
preparation was limited for a large proportion of the population, 
the desirability of including a practical Knowledge of the Domestic 
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Arts in the Grade school programme seemed urgent, and 
led to the persevering efforts of private individuals which 
culminated in the adoption of cooking and sewing in the 
grammar schools of a few cities. 

Almost without exception the existing recognition of the value intro- 
of Domestic Science as a school subject, utilitarian or educational, duction of 
is owing, in the first instance, to private enterprise, but before ^mestic 
educational authorities would permit the introduction of the x^^^g 
sxibject into schools, cookery lessons were given to public school ji^e to 
children, from 1876 onwams, under the auspices of the Young l^vate 
Women's Christian Association, and other philanthropic bodies. Enterprise. 
The children of the poorest classes were those gathered in by 
these benevolent individuals ; they were first instructed in the 
elements of needlework ; simple training in housewiferv under 
the name of" kitchen gardenmg"* followed, succeeded later on 
by lessons in plain cooking. 

Sewing was adopted first in the public schools of Boston, which intro- 
led the way in this matter, about 1840, though little was done duction nnd 
until 1865, when a lady furnished the materials for the children's development 
work and defrayed the expenses of a seamstress and of a dress- ^J^j^^ 
maker, Bach of whom was engaged to teach an advanced class of :— 
for half a day a week in the aifterent schools. Eight years later (a) Sewing, 
a teacher was appointed to give her whole time to this work, and 
received an equal compensation with the regular teachers ; in 
1875 the important step was taken of appointing a special 
committee to supervise sewing in the schools throughout the 
whole city. At this promising moment the hopes of those 
interested were apparently doomed to disappointment, for the 
solicitor of the City Board of Education reported that it was 
illegal to spend public money for this purpose. Again private 
enterprise came to the rescue, and for the next twelve months the 
work was carried on entirely by private funds, until the legisla- 
ture had passed a law authorising instruction in sewing in the 
public schools. To the present day, however, sewing is far from 
universally taught in tne grade schools of the United States : 
and in quite a number of tnose where it is now found, it has 
been regularly introduced only within the last four or five years. 
The germ from which the New York Cooking School has 
since developed came into being 30 years ago, when Miss Juliet (6) Cooking. 
Corson organised cooking classes for women of all social grades ; 
public and private lessons being offered. The first public lesson 
to working women resulted in the formation of mission classes 
in cooking for children, and, about the same date, the Principal 
of Lassell's Seminary ( Aubumdale, Mass.) had sufficient enterprise 

^In the United States the term " kitchen gardening " signifies the training 
of children in domestic work under the guise of play. The utensils provided 
are in the form of toys, and each household operation is conducted on a 
Rcale proportioned to tne size of the utensil. Small children from five years 
dd and upward appear extremelv interested and hapi)y when thus engaged, 
but I think this method of teaching Household Science, has, in all cases, 
been confined to private organisations; it has never been considered 
sufficiently educational for adoption even in the kindergartens of the 
public schoola 
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to invite Miss Maria Parloa to give a course of lessons to its 
students. In 1879, this lady pioneered the first training course 
in cooking to teachers at Chautauqua Summer Schools, but the 
subject was not introduced into the public schools even of Boston 
(which has been the most progressive city in this respect) until 
1885. Philadelphia, Providence and Washington, rapidly 
followed Boston's example, and to-day cooking courses in grade 
schools are found in over fifty cities in the States, while each 
year sees an increase in this number. The introduction oi 
sewing thus apparently preceded cooking, but its development 
has followed very similar lines, and in numerous cities both 
subjects are included in the curriculum. Meanwhile Domestic 
Science, on a far broader and more thorough basis, has been 
gi-adually receiving recognition at the hands of High school and 
college authorities, with excellent results. These indicate the 
altered conception of the educational value of the subject since 
the first awakening of interest in Domestic Economy some 
thirty-five years ago. It was somewhat after this date tnat the 
advocates mr early introduction to, and training in, the domestic 
arts pressed their point by calling attention to the advantages 
these offer for the exercise of manual dexterity by girls. Un- 
wittingly they made themselves responsible mr the plausible 
and stiU current belief, that to deal with plastic materials under 
conditions where the attainment of tne desired end (culti- 
vation of strict accuracy and manual dexterity) by occasional 
failure and repeated practice cannot be permitted on account of 
cost or want of time, is of equal educational worth with the 
manipulation of wood and iron carried on simultaneously by the 
boys. This misunderstanding, in conjunction with the still 
evident existence of the purely utilitarian spirit, has hampered 
true progress in the treatment of Domestic Science throughout 
a large proportion of the United States. Fortunately a power- 
ful note of progress has been sounded during the last aecade, 
which has gained greatly in volume since the concentration of 
effort resulting from the initiation, in 1899, of the Lake Placid 
Conference ot Teachers of Home Economics. The directly 
educational value of the subject in schools, its great scope, its 
intimate bearing on every phase of life, is now steadily gaining 
recognition, while the field it offers for the application of 
scientific principles, rather than for the mere acquirement of 
manual dexterity, is forcibly emphasised by sound authorities. 

Three or four years ago. Prof: W. 0. Atwater (United States 
Dept. of Agriculture) made the observation that " the Science of 
Household Economics is now in what the chemists call the state 
of supersaturated solution which needs to crystalUse out. Some- 
times the point of a needle will start such crystalUsation." This 
needle point would seem to have been introduced by the mem- 
bers of the Lake Placid Conference when they held their first 
meeting in September, 1899. The initiators believed that the 
time was ripe for some united action on the part of those most 
interested in Home Science (or Household Economics) ; (1) be- 
cause of the benefit derived from wise organisation and 
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co-operation ; (2) because of the growing popular feeling that the 
study of Home Science was one of the most important questions 
before the nation ; (3) because the real worth but often mistaken 
treatment of the subject demanded the direction and initiative 
of trained, enthusiastic experts. Invitations were, therefore, 
issued for a conference on this important sociological problem ; 
and the generous hospitality of the Lake Placid Club (in the 
Adirondack Mountains, New York State), was offered to, and 
accepted by, twentjr or twentv-five ladies and gentlemen, earnest 
students of the subject, to whom it has been extended for the 
same purpose each successive year. The cordial recognition of 
the great services rendered to Household Science by Mrs. Ellen 
H. Kichards, Professor of Sanitary Chemistry in the Massachu- 
sett s Institute of Technology, led to her unanimous election as 
chairman of the conference, a tribute to the unremitting and 
tactful efforts, which, backed by her profound scientific know- 
ledge, are responsible for a high proportion of the recent develop- 
ments in this subject, whether in the social or educational world. 

The conference devoted its first meeting to the selection of a suitable 
desi^ation for its subject, such as shoiud be simple and yet compre- 
hensive enough to cover sanitation, cookery, and kindred household 
sciences and arts, whether the instruction concerning them were given in 
kindergarten or college. After full discussion, the name ^ Home Economics " 
was a^eed upon as tne best title for the whole general subject. When thus 
classified as a distinct section of Economics, it can take its place 
logjcall^r in the college or university course to which its dignity, scope and 
sociologic&l value entitle it ; restricted to the narrower conception implied by 
the title of Household Arts, the conference was of opinion that it could 
not be suitably recognised as a part of a university curriculum. Though 
Home Economics was selected as the general descriptive term, it was agreed 
that other phrases might be advisedly used for subdivisions of the subject. 
Domestic Economy, for instance, might be appropriately reserved for 
lessons adapted to ^roung pupils in kindergartens and grammar schools * 
Domestic bcience might be applied to it in high schools, where food ana 
house sanitation should be studied by scientific methods, while Household 
or Home Economics appeared the title best suited for college courses. It 
was also at once empnasised that the teacher of Domestic Science and 
Household Arts should be an " all round " woman ; she should be qualified 
to bring a knowledge of manv sciences and arts to bear on her work, and to 
diis end a thorough practical training in each of these would be essential. 
The general opinion was in favour of intimate co-operation between special 
teachers of this subject with the other members of a school or college staff, 
and the desirability was pointed out of drawing the attention of educational 
auUiorities to the value of including some branches at least of Home 
Economics in school and coUec'e curricula, if only to combat the prevalent 
tendency to dissociate home life and interests from education, and thus, 
incidentally, to depreciate its dignity and influence. 

At the second annual conference, held in July, 1900, a large proportion ^/^) Second 
of the sessions was devoted to debates on courses of study ; (a) for public Conference, 
schools ; (b) for training teachers ; (c) for colleges and universities •(cO for 
vacation and evening schools ; (e) for university and extension teaching, as 
well as for other agencies devoted to the scientific and sociological study of 
the home. In the course of her introduction to the special subject for one 
meeting, namely, "Courses of study for the Grade schools," Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards referred to the need of f undamented work that will touch the lives 
of all the people, and showed thaJL under existing conditions, the only place 
whefe this can be done is in the Grade Schools, where she said the aims of 
tiie whole coarse should be to develop power in children and to guide them 
in the use of this power over their own environment, food, clothing and 
shelter. The quotation of recent statistics showed that at least 40 per cent. 
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of the pupils first enrolled drop out of school before the fifth grade ; and, 
though the National Commissioner of Edacation reports that '* the increase 
in the number of hish schools and in the number of students enrolled in 
them is something phenomenal," and highly satisfactory figures can also be 
quoted as to the growth in numbers of college students, it is but relatively 
few who as yet follow more advanced courses of study ; while, of these, the 
percentage who elect to devote definite attention during a part of these 
precious years to any aspect of sanitation, though on the increase, is still 
modest. This opinion was not merely endorsed by this conference, but is 
shared by those responsible for the grade school courses in several important 
cities. 

With a view to discover to what extent such teaching is given in the 
elementary and secondary schools of the country, an inouiry was addressed 
during the following; year to the Boards of Education of a number of cities 
by a specially appomted sub-committee. This questumtiairt included the 
following points : (1) topics included ; (2) syllabus of courses j (3) grades in 
which taught ; (4) time per hour, per week, per lesson ; (5) size of classes ; 
(6) cost of equipment and material ; (1) the value attached to the subject : 
(8) the methods used to develop its value, either as manual training, applied 
science, or economics : and (9) the methods used to correlate the subject to 
others. Unfortunately only 25 replies were received, and these, m several 
instances, were not complete. All but one course included cooking, how- 
ever, in some form ; 13 included sanitation in part (as the care of plumbing 
and personal hy^enc) ; 9 included sewing^ 10 included economics, but 
confined the subject chiefly to the economics of food supply ; few in- 
dicated appreciation of the value of time or of energy ; money value alone 
being taken into accoimt. Even these imperfect returns seemed to indicate 
that the workers placed the educational value first, one alone emphasised 
the utilitarian phase, though great diversity of opinion was reported as to 
the methods used to develop the value of the supject. In their discussion 
of an analysis of these returns, the conference concluded that to take 
its proper place in educational work, the subject of Home Economics or 
Domestic Economy must be both narrowed and broadened ; narrowed till it 
shut out much that, though useful, is not of great educational value, in that 
it has not been correlated with other branches of studv ; made broader^ in 
that the subject of the hygiene of the home, including foods and sanitation, 
should be so woven into the sciences and economics that it will be the 
foundation for a liberal culture. 

Another sub-committee of the same conference presented through its 
representative. Dean Marion Talbot, Professor of Sanitary Science in the 
University of Chicago, a report upon the existing courses of study related 
to Home Economics in colleges and universities ; the work of inquiry had 
been carried out by Mrs. Mary Robert Smith of Leland Stanford University. 
Circular letters were sent to 89 different institutions, asking what they 
offered in courses on domestic science or household economics, personal 
hygiene, sanitation, nursing, bacteriology, domestic architecture, etc 
Out of the 89, 58 reported work in one or other lines ; 13 had nothing, and 
18 did not reply. 

One of the concluding resolutions at this second conference has already 
borne fruit. It was resolved that ^* the time has come when public interest 
demands the reco^ition of Home Economics as a training of the child for 
efficient citizenship ; that the National Education Association be asked to 
consider and create a Department of Home Economics." This resolution 
was passed in July, 1900. In July, 1901, the Council of the National 
Educational Association included a " Round Table " of Domestic Science 
for the first time in the programme of its annual meeting, 
(c) Thiid It was mv pleasant privilege to attend the third annual meeting of the 

Conference. Lake Placid Conference, where the 30 invited members included teachers 
or professors in every grade of educational institution, inspectors, and the 
presidents of the most prominent social organisations for tne advancement 
of Hygiene and Domestic Science. The representative character of the 
conference is apparent from the fact that its members were at work 
in at least 15 States, and held degrees from 15 different colleges. 
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(The attention of the conference was concentrated chiefly on the con- /^ \ R^ume 
sideration of a Report, prepared by a small committee and presented by of Report ov 
the chairman, Miss Helen Kinne, Professor of Domestic Science at Teachmff of 
Teachers Coll^, Colombia University. This report had occupied 3 years Household 
in its preparation and its suggestive, useful character may be best gau^^ Economics, 
by a perusal of the following extracts : — " While there is a growmg (Xfaird 
appreciation of such work {i.e.. the teaiching of Household Economics) Conference) 
in the schools, as evidenced oy its introduction in many new places, 
there is also a scei>tical attitude in the minds of many as to its value, a 
tendency to class it among fads, to regard it as one more of the new 
subjects that are over-crowding the curriculum. Even among superin- 
tendents, general teachera, and parents who are its friends, there is a 
lack of formulated opinion as to its value, and a tendency to throw 
responsibility on the special teacher, and consequently there is lack of 
vital connection with otner school work. There is also no common under- 
standing among special teachers of the subject, and little intelligent and inter- 
ested discussion in general educational conferences. Yet statistics show that 
so-called Domestic Science, in some form, is taught in the elementary schools of 
more than fifty cities in the United States, in high schools and manual train- 
ing schools supported by public funds, and that it is established in an 
increasing number of State agricultural colleges and universities. There are 
hundreds of teachers at work at good salaries, and schools of pedagogy and 
technical schools are sending out more workers each year. Hence the 
schoolman who takes time to consider the situation finds himself confronted 
bvan extraordinary economic incongniity, the expenditure by School Boards 
of public funds for maintaining a subject about which thev know little or 
nothing. The purpose of the report is to present the whole matter to 
principals and general teachers for discussion, by defining the subject, 
formulating a statement of its educative value, and proposing definite 
courses of study. It therefore, propounds the problem Wnat isDomestic 
Science and Art, or Home Economics?' Here are various household arts, 
such as preparation of food, making of garments and household articles, 
and keeping of things clean. In carrying on certain of these processes, 
particularly cooking and cleaning, we are working with forces outside our- 
selves, and when we ask what these forces are, and how they behave, we 
discover that here in these matters of daily life we are applying the 
principles of chemistry, physics and biology. In other processes, such as 
sewing, weaving, and l^isketry, we are dealing with form and colour, and 
80 are applying the fine arts in the home. Per ««, then, broadly speaking, 
our subject is one form of applied science and art. 

" But home economics is more than the application of science and fine arts 
merely to the end that certain results may be correctly reached, or certain 
articles artistically made, for we must consider the place of these arts in 
the social order, and this brings us immediately to the thought of the home 
and its conduct ; ih4 horne^ as the place where the individual is gii^en such 
fhy steal and ethical surroundings^ that he is made an e(fectioe human being ; 
the cf/ndyrt of the hnmcy on the material side^ as the seekinp to produce the 
fiesf results tffith the least expenditvre of energy^ material, tvme, and money. 
Here we have reached the study of economics : the economics of home con- 
sumption. To sum up the whole matter, tnen, our subject consists of 
certain household arts and activities, based on a number of sciences, and 
leading to the study of economics.'' 

The Report next discusses the value of the subject, which it presents 
from three points of view ; that of society, of the individual, and of the 
school in its attempt to train the individual for himself and for society. 

** . . . Does society as a whole show any needs that such a study would 
meet and answer ? Surely the most casual student of present social con- 
ditions must see that a large proportion of our population, both rich and 
poor, is in a poor physical condition, and that there is in consequence great 
economic waste ; for lack of vigour means lack of effective aooompliBhment, 
and also makes necessary large expenditure for remedial measures. With 
better shelter, food, water, ventilation, rational cleanliness and proper clothing, 
a check would be placed on this enormous waste, more real work would Ite 
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M\ iR^mne done, and there would be fewer patent foods, medicines, and hospitals. An- 
of Report on ^tli^r common waste is through poor buying and extrava^nt use of materials." 
Teaching of ! "^^^ what," it continues, '*are these tidngs due? Doubtless to many 
Household influences, but potent among them are two : (1) Ignorance of women on these 
Economics. Points in the management of the household ; and, (2) Ignorance of men and 
( Third * women together in the management of that larger household, the city. 
Conference) (^) Domestic and economic conditions have greatly changed during the last 
—continued, ^^^^ century, and while men have met such changes in their business lives 
* and adapted themselves to them, women go on in many respects in the ways 
which were adequate in the days of their grandmothers, but which are far 
from sufficient now. Again, the daughter from the family of small means 
must often take her place as a breadwinner outside the home, and the child 
of well-to-do pardntrt is absorbed in her school life. Both, equally, enter 
upon their married life with little or no knowledge of the business of house- 
keeping before them. (2) If all our citizens, both men and women, were 
alive to the physical and economic evils consequent on bad building, im- 
perfect water supplies, defective disposal of waste, and dirty streets, these 
things could not e^st. No political organisation could hoodwink such 
intelligence into surrender of the right to sanitary surroundings. The 
teaching of Home Economics should go far to correct these errors, for it 
emphasises health as a normal condition, and gives knowledge of the 
physical conditions that will maintain this ; emphasises the home as the 
unit of society, and the management of the home as a business needing 
brain and special training ; shows how, on the economic fiide of marriage, 
the wife is the business partner, that her part as spender and manager is 
no less imix)rtant than the husband's as earner, and tnat he cannot succeed 
if she fails to meet her obligations." 

The Report next dwells upon the educational advantages to the individual 
consequent upon a right introduction of the subject into the school time- 
table. '^ Experience offers evidence that children gain increased power of 
muscular control and expression through the hand work * they become 
self-reliant and useful to others by the capacity thus evolved, while the 
variety of occupation is not only agreeable at the time, but conduces to 
their social value. The subject also affords excellent opportunities for the 
development of the relatiug power, that is, for tracing rause and effect, and 
for the realisation that successful practice depends upon a firm grasp of 
underlying principles. Luck becomes a myth ; judgment as to time is 
developed, and good taste is formed in regard to colour and form, in 
furnishings and clothing. It becomes apparent to the most self-willed 
child, that in dealing with diaterials and forces it is not as i/w please, but 
as nature pleases, and to control her we must obey her. While, at first 
sight, it may seem a small matter for pupils to make a loaf of good bread, 
yet see what it involves. They are free individuals and may do as they 
please. They mav please to pour boiling water on the yeast, forget the 
salt, refuse to make their muscles work effectiveljr, let the dough stand a 
length of time convenient to themselves, and fail to manage the oven 
dampers ; what then ? Nature has gone quietly on her way and returns to 
them their just due ; their own careless, irresponsible selves expressed in 
a soggy, dark, sour, ill-shaped loaf of bread. We have here in concrete 
terms tne whole matter of the limitation of the individual by his environ- 
ment. Through a series of such experiences there comes an understanding 
of what law means, and self-control, obedience, and freedom. . . . Taking 
the thought and hand work together, the subject gives the school a field 
where the knowledge and powers ^ined in other subjects may be applied 
to practical ends j and conversely, it stimulates an interest in other subjects. 
This idea of application is an essential part of the plan that aims to make 
a close connection between school and home life." 

The Report proceeds to consider the general order of the subjects 
included m Household Arts, and Economics, beginning with the lower 
elementary grades and running through the high school. Remembering 
the definition of the subject as a whole, as consisting of household arts 
based on several sciences and leading to the study of economics, the com- 
mittee recommend that as, in the lower grades, the child is interested in 
the mere doing (the play element should enter largely into his activities), 
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tbe art side alone should be given ; such processes as sewing, weaving, (d) R^sam6 
basketry and cooking may be used as '^ forms of expression, with an of Report on 
occasional short series of cooking lessons. ^ In the Upper Elementary, the Teaching of 
scientific aspect can be introduced ; sewing, cooking, cleaning, can be ^ven Household 
in continuous courses ; the reasons why can be developed and principles Economics 
established. The economic aspect also arises in the necessary decibions (Third 
upon the best way to carry on a process in order to save time or strength, Conference) 
ail other things being equal, or the best material to select for a given — continued. 
purpose. The health aspect finds its place by a study of cleanliness, not 
merely as the cleaning of things soiled by use, but, as the provision of 
clean air, clean water, clean food, and good drainage. In the nigh school, 
th>3 activities must continue, but are less prominent, therefore the scientific 
a-]iect should be further emphasised, and the economic somewhat fully 
developed. The definite subjects of study are food, in its relation to 
nutrition ; clothing in its relation to health, and as embodying the beauti- 
ful ; the house with its artistic and hygienic furnishing, its sanitation 
and practical management ; the health of the household, as dependent 
on pergonal hygiene — this should comprehend the care of little children, 
as well as of those who are ill and injured. Thus, looked at as a 
whole, from the Primary Grades through the High School, the subject 
is seen to develop from the concrete doing through the scientific to the 
economic, but with no sharp dividing lines. This is not only tbe 
natural unfolding of the subject in itself, but it meets the natural 
interest of the pupil at each stage of his growth. First, we like to do, ju8t 
for the pleasure of doing ; then we ask wh^ ; and not until the mind is 
maturing do we care to balance values, and pudge of the worth of things in 
relation to each other ; and here are the three phases of our subject, the 
art, the science, and the economic." 

The Committee's next consideration was the arrangement of definite 
courses, where "it is necessary to have in mind some of the T>ractical 
difficulties which arise in the arrangement of an ideal course ; and wlierid 
the diflfercnces of opinion which exist among thoughtful special teachers 
must be clearly understood and be given due weight." These include the 
problems of the school itself. *' Our first stumbling block is the fact that 
if we are to help the mass of our people by means of this subject, we must 
do it in the elementary school ; and if the work is to have real social value, 
we must enforce there those economic aspects that in an ideal scheme develop 
in perfection in the high school. The problem is to do this without over- 
crowding the school course, to make the work natural and interesting, and 
to avoid dogmatising. Our second difficulty meets us in the high school. 
In spite of the numbers of manual training nigh schools, and high schools 
giving so called English, scientific, or general courses, large numbers of our 
nigh school pupils are in college preparatory schools. The main pur- 
pose of the college preparatory is to put the pupil into college, and * time 
IS worth £1,000 a mmute.' Of course, the manual training school gives an 
adequate amount of time to the home subjects ; the * general' course may 
do so, and becomes a better course in consequence : but the * college 

Sreparatorj^'— how can it ? What it can or can not ao depends on the 
ictum of the colleges. ^ While it is encouraging to note the broadening of 
entrance requirements, in general, there is nothing as yet that really touches 
this subject. And is it not to these very girls, who are to spend four years 
as college students, removed from responsibility as to home life, that we 
need to give a bent toward the thought of home as a field for the use of 
their best |>owers ? " 

The opinions of special teachers are next taken into account. '* While 
thoughtful teachers are agreed as to the purpose of this work, and have 
the same ends in view, it is but natural that they should difi^er as to the 
form of the work, llie main points at issue occur in the lower element- 
ary and in the high school. There are some teachers who advocate, even in 
l^e first, second, and third years in school, continuous courses in cooking, 
and would, indeed, have it run through every year of the elementary. 
Others advocate an occasional short series of cooking lessons as expression 
work, specially in connection with a study of primitive life, equally with 
other hand work. It may be said for the former that they certainly touch 
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(d) Re^uni^ a large mass of children on the practical side, for the dropping out from 
of Ue^rt on iichool soon begins. Against this plan and in favour of the second, it may 
Teaching of be said that this form of hand work is in itself more ditlicult aud better 
}{ousehold suited to the older pupils, and that the youngest pupils are not ready to 
Economics, grasp the principles tnat need to be developed. Again, economy of time 
rrhird must be considered ; a subject may be good, but others, too, are good, and 

Conference) each subject should claim only that amount of time that makes it effective 
— continued, in connection with others for the child's development, rather than for its 
own complete unfolding. It would seem that cooking and cleaning need 
not require so much time as this first )>lan involves, when proi)erIy com- 
bined with other household arts and with all other kinds of hand work. 
It must be added that such work in the lower elementary is new, and is 
carried on in few schools. It is fortunate, however, that both of these 
schemes are in actual practice and that experience will ar^^ie for or against. 
The difference in opinion as to the hi^ school courses is in regard to the 
amount of practical work and its relation to the other work of the high 
school. One attitude is this : that the hand work belongs strictly in the 
elementary school^ because that is the time to develop) self-activity and 
right habiti of doing ; that if the household arts belong in the high school 
at all, they should be at the ndnimum and in connection with some other 
subject, not in consecutive courses ; as, for instance, in studying acids and 
liases in chemistry, baking powder could be made, and even bakini; powder 
biscuit ; or in physics, in studying siphona^e, traps coald be examined and 
cleaned. Tne inain thought is to emphasise the scientific and economic 
aspjct, by reducing the actual practice of the arts themselves, and by giving 
those arts directly in connection with the scientific courses. Another plan 
while emphasising and developing the scientific and economic aspects, would 
retain the practice of the arts in continuous courses, running parallel 
with the science and fine arts work, and closely connected with 
them. The advocates^ of this arran^ment feel that in this 
way the girl's nature and likings are taken into account as they are not in 
the other. The first plan seems to assume a sudden change in the girl in 
passing from the elementary to the high school that really does not occur. 
Indeed, the first year high school girl is apt to be in a state of disorganisa- 
tion, and is in the high school rather than of it, so far as serii»us and 
thoughtful work is concerned. She cares little for science per ««, and 
nothing for economics, but is delighted still to plan^ prepare, and serve a 
meal or trim a hat Snail we not take her as she is, give her wnat she likes 
to do, and lead her through that doing to see what lies below it, and so 
develop her interest in science and in greater things ? While the former 
plan may bts the ideal one, the real girl seems to demand its modi- 
ncation. ..." 

To facilitate the criticisms and suggestions which it was the object of this 
Report to provoke, several tabulatea schemes are included, illustrative of 
these various stages and methods of treating the subject. Its comprehen- 
sive character is further emphasised by the following extracts : ** Certain 
practical considerations will suggest themselves as to the teaching staff, 
equipment, and cost of materials. First as to the teacher. It is bein^ 
demonstrated in a few schools that in the lowest ^ptdes the general 
teacher can carry on the various kinds of hand work without difiiculty or 
overcrowding. In the 7th and 8th Grades it is desirable to have a special 
teacher for nousehold arts, but teachers can be found who are able to 
combine the various kinds of work. In the high school, if the course is 
well developed, running throujgh two or three years, and with large numbei-s 
of pupils, more than one special teacher is proved to be necessary ; and, so 
far, there seems to have arisen a natural division between the household 
arts that lean towards the sciences and those that lean towards the fine 
arts. 

** Next, equipment and material. Up to the 7th ^rade most of the work, 
[ such as weaving, basketry, and sewing, can be carried on in the ordinary 
schoolroom. If cooking and cleaning are introduced below the 7th grade, 
some small amount of equipment is necessary. This, however, can bi pro- 
vided at a cost of from $30 to $100 (£6 to £20) for fifteen to twenty 
children, and may consist of two or three work tables, a few gas stoves, and 
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utensils, and a capboard for utensils and necessary food materials. Below 
the 7th grade the cost of all kinds of materials per child is £rom two to 
three cents (Id. or 14d.) per lesson. For the work in the 7th and 8th 
grades, where cooking, housekeeping, and cleaning are taught, an extra room 
and special equipment, costing from $500 to $1,000 (£lOO to £200), 
are necessary. In these grades cost of material for cooking and cleaning is 
foar to five cents per child per lesson. In the high school cost of equip- 
ment will depend on the nature of the work, as indicated above. Equipments, 
ranging from 91,000 to $1,500 (£200 to £300), and even more, are 
put into our manual training schools, but effective work can be done with 
an equipment at $1,000 or less. But when the amount of money ex- 
pended IS too small, results must be unsatisfactory. The conditions are 
so variable that no fixed standard in equipment is possible. Apparatus 
should be good in quality but not excessive in amount. If too meagre, 
the work is restricted, and pupils do not learn the principles or value 
of good tools. If too elalK)rate, ingenuity is not aeveloped, and ex- 
trava^iant standards are established. Cost of materials, too, is variable. 
Salaries of special teachers in elementary grades are $600 to $1,000 
(£120 to £200^ a year; in high schools, $800 to $1,800 (£160 to 
£360) ; this will vary in different localities, depending on cost of liviiig 
governed by local conditions." 

In conclusion, this suggestive and well-considered Report declares that 
" Gkxxl teaching of this subject is based upon the same principles as ^ood 
teaching of other subjects, and the work should be in the nands of trained 
teachers, not of those who are familiar with the practical side of the 
subject only j " while, with compulsory briefness, it touches on the question 
as to the desirability of giving Home Economics to boys. " So far, boys and 
girls have shared in such work in the lower elementary grades, and in one 
school in the upper elementary also. Usually in the upiier elementary 
the boys carry on heavier work iu place of the domestic arts, and follow 
this by metal work in the high school. It seems necessary that poys as well 
as girls should understand hygiene and food values and their practical 
applications. If they do not share the household economic work with the 

grls, provision should certainl^r be made for this in their study of science, 
saring in mind the responsibilities they assume later on as fathers, 
householders, or members of civic councils." 

The consideration as to how far boys* education should Influence 

include some introduction to the subject of Home Economics ; of Lake 

and, in the event of its educational and sociological values Placid Con- 

beine recognised, to what extent and in what form it should / \®?Sf '^^„ 
, '^ o » . . la) Concern- 

be presented, hiis assumed some prominence m certain j^g the 
minas, whose opinion is respected in the United States, importance 
Whether it be the immediate result of the co-educational of tome 
teaching of the elements of Physiology and Hygiene during the f^^^^^ 
first 7 or 8 years of school life, or whether the prevalent g^xes. 
determination to attain the premier position among nations be 
the incentive, a realisation is evident on the part of both sexes 
that each is intimately connected with and responsible for the 
maintenance of the conditions essential to a healthy life. Some 
credit for this evident impulse to improve the conditions of 
home life is probably due to the State Board of Agriculture at 
Washington, which has carried on, for many years, true 
missionary work along lines at once simple and ^scientific, by the 
gratuitous diffusion of sound knowledge on the subject of food 
and diet in relation to the health of human beings. Then the 
desire to purify municipal politics, and to secure to each citizen 
in fact that which the constitution accords to him in theory, may 
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also. account for the growing appreciation that mere election b^*^ 
popular vote to a position of authority does not carry with it 
innate qualifications for the responsibilities assumed, but that 
previous preparation is demanded by honesty, if by no other 
motive. " mmicipal Housekeeping," in which men play by £ur 
the more prominent part, is a common topic just now in many 
parts of the United States. As a consequence, opportunities 
have already been provided for students of both sexes m Colleges 
and Universities to follow courses in sanitation, chiefly in 
connection with the study of Sociology, Bacteriology, Household 
Science and Architecture. These assume that both nave already 
received a slight, though practical, foundation in the elements 
of Hygiene in the Grade and High schools, where, obviously, such 
preliminary instruction is of great moment. As a matter of fact 
well-nigh every child does receive some teaching in the subject, 
but the time available is often limited, and the lessons may be 
not alone purely theoretical but confined to a very narrow 
presentation, so that at most, but a slight conception of its 
myriad ramifications through the whole structure of life is 
formed. It is against such unsatisfactory, contracted, lopsided 
teaching, that the Lake Placid Conference enters a protest. Two 
points hitherto often overlooked in the framing of school courses 
have been, the desirability of linking school and home life with 
ties of mutual interest, and the imrecognised importance 
attached by children to subjects included in their school 

Erogramme. If home and the conduct of daily life be i^ored 
y the teaching staff and find no place in the weekly studies, the 
scholars are apt tacitly to assume that they are of no account, 
that training in right methods is requisite only in school subjects, 
and that household duties do not demand, or are not worth, the 
exercise of qualities studiously cultivated in school practice for 
use in other phases of future life. Possibly these thoughts, too, 
as well as the point of early leakage from school, were in the 
minds of those responsible for the Report from which I have 
quoted at such length. 

As has been pointed out, the Lake Placid Conference conceives 
of Home Economics as a subject well-nigh as all-embracing as that 
comprehensive term, Hygiene. That this influence and these con- 
ceptions carry social weight is apparent from their echoes in the 
tollowing quotation from a pamphlet on " Domestic Economy," 
widely circulated among, and approved by, the Ohio Federation 
of Women's Clubs, which numbers many thousand members. 

"The question is frequently asked — 'What is meant by Domestic 
Economy 1 ' and the answer is confidently given—* Cooking and Sewing.' 
Such a conception is pitifully narrow. If domestic economy spanii no 
broader horizon than this, there is just reason why educators should stop 
and count the cost, but cooking and sewing are only small parts of the 
subject, as are carbon and hydrogen small parts in the science of chemistry. 
To those of us who have most studied the subject, it is as broad as the 
world and as vital as life. ... By political economy or national economy i^ 
meant all that bears most intimately upon state and nation: domestic 
economy then should include all that bears upon home life and human 
development, and if this is true it is the nucleus of every other economy iu 
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the world. No ology or ism but touches it. History, science, literature, 
language and ecouomics are part and parcel with it, and link us to the 
past. Art is the stimulus to greater beauty and truer ideals for to-day, 
and sociology and religion are the beacon lights for the future. . . . Dewey 
says, 'After all, life is the great thing, the life of the chiJd, not more than 
the life of the man,' and domestic economy means the conception and 
maintenance of life at its best. Its whole aim should be to create the best 
children, to place them in the safest environment, and to so train them that 
they shall develop into the most perfect t^rne of men or women, physically, 
mentally, and morally. ... To accomplish the desired result help must 
come from all sides, the ward school has its particular field, the high school 
may advance the work, the college and university must train the leaders, 
but back of all must stand the home and the men and women who are 
bearing the burdens of life to-day. When the parents of our country are 
convinced that a training for the most practical and sacred duties of life is 
needful for the truest development of their children, then from educators 
and statesmen will come a response to their call. ... An improved home 
life is perhaps not all that is necessary to humanity, but if mothers and 
teachers were better informed concerning the actual needs of the human 
being, the result would be a superior race of men. From no source but 
from the homes can a nation recruit her citizens, and upon the training of 
her girls depend these homes. . . . We are vet to learn that there is 
power in correct living, and that nothing which pertains to life is trivial 
or unimportant." 

The gradual formation of an intelligent public opinion on this 
subject, the promising growth of popular support in fevour of 
its educational developments, are assisted by the action of this 
and other State Federations of Women's Clubs, and also by the 
influence of the National Household Economic Association, the 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union, the Association of 
College Alumnse, and similar bodies.* These social organisations 
have done good service, not alone in the direction of securing a 
recognition of the school value of Domestic Science, but by the 
fact that the grounds upon which their advocacy is basea is a 
realisation, by their memoers, of their own defective knowledge 
in this respect and of the price paid by those dependent upon 
them for tiieir needless and costly ignorance. 

Allusion has already been made to the three classes of opinion Three 
held and supported m the States as to the character, position, SS^^^^ ^^ 
and methods to be employed in the teaching of Domestic Science to Dwaestic 
or Household Economics, each of which finds representation in Science 
different cities and in schools of vaiious types and grades : — Teaching. 

1. The utilitarian party, who desire to secure instruction for 
girls in cooking, sewing, cleaning and the elements of house 
sanitation, with the sole view of preparing the home makers of 
the future for the duties which will devolve upon them ; and 
bv this means to raise the standard of health and happiness 
among the people. The supporters of this opinion ask, therefore, 
that practioal work in domestic subjects shall be included at an 
age which shall secure its advantages for all girls before " leak- 
age *' sets in, and that the courses shall bear as directly as may 
be upon the immediate economic necessities of the pupils; 
facility of accomplishment being more emphasised than reasons 
for results gainen. 

♦ See Part III. of Report. 
6480 b2 
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2. The uiiuuial traiuiug advociites, who hopefully anticipate 
the attainment of two, or even three, ends ; viz., the acquirement 
of such desirable faculties as quick observation, ra^ id correlation 
between hand and eve, careful precision and skilled fingers, by 
means of and coupled with increased command of the household 
arts. In addition they hope that a realisation of the dexterity 
and thought demanded by right manipulation will lend new 
dignity to the materials employed and to the home in which 
they iind their natural place. 

8. Those who have recognised the real educational import- 
ance of the subject in all its fulness and scope, when judi- 
ciously introduced into schools, quite apart from immediate 
utility or from the possible acquirement of manual dexterity. 
The supiiorters of this view consider the ' former conceptions 
incomplete, possibly mistaken, estimates of its real worth. To 
them its value lies in the field it ofters for the application of 
scientific knowledge and for the exercise of the arts; in the 
strong social links it forges between school and home life at an 
early period ; in the dignity it attaches to domestic matters at a 
later stage; and in the introduction which it involves to 
economic and sociological problems, when studied in its entirety 
bv more advanced students. 

Diversity of It will be well at this point to draw attention to, and to lay 
^*icational emphatic stress upon, the fact that no generalisation can be 
Practi^^^" safely made upon educational methods in the United States. 
The elasticity permitted and independence possessed lead, as 
one result, to a diversity of detail in each city, often in each school 
of a city. This, while beneficial to those immediatelv concerned, 
is bewildering and discouraging to a " foreigner," wno desires to 
form and to record an accurate conception of which method, 
among many, yields the most satismctory results. It is 
possiole to broadly classify the objects in view as utilitarian, 
manual training, or educational; but, in practice, the line of 
division is rarely defined with absolute clearness, and exceptions 
would almost equal the number which conform even to a verj' 
broad rule. 

Under one or other title, and to a greater or less extent, 
Domestic Science finds a place in every type of educational 
institution. These may be classified under tne main divisions 
of I. State Institutions, supported by taxation and controlled by 
the people, at which attendance is gratuitous ; and II. Private 
Institutions, endowed by individual munificence, independent of 
popular control, at which the payment of fees is required. 

The accompanying table will serve to convey some idea of the 
diversity of practice which obtains in Grade and High Schools 
with respect to the teaching of even two branches of Domestic 
Science. The particulars are adapted by kind permission from 
" Teachers College Record," for November, 1901, which contains a 
mass of interesting details upon the subjects therein grouped as 
Manual Training. 
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IfoU. — The ftbove particulars are derived from " The Economics of 
Handwork in Elemenbuy and .Secondai^ Schools" b; lA>ui» Bomllum, 
Table A. "Manual training subjects Kiven in the various school years in the 
■choolB enumerated." Teathen College Record, vol, 2, No. 5, November, 
1901. 

S.— Sewing, Ck.— Cooking. 

If, for convenience sAke, the broadest English definition of Use of the 
Domestic Science be employed throughout this Report to cover |^™ ^ 
the topics which that subject comprises in this country, it will gcienM.*' 
be found to include the greater part of the ground occupied by 
the different designations of wnich use is made for describing 
the same subjects in the T'lutwl States. I shall thciefoi-c <roni- 
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prehend the foUowing subiects under this generic tenn when 
discussing their treatment and position in all grades of educa- 
tional institutions, where they appear variously grouped under 
the heads of Manual Training, Domestic Sciences, i)omestic Arts, 
Household Economics, Physiology and Hygiene, and Sanitary 
Science : — 

(i.) Cookery, 
(ii.) Needlework, 
(iii.) Dressmaking, 
(iv.) Millinery, 
(v.) Laundry work. 

(vi.) Housewifery (which includes purchase of commodities), 
(vii.) Elements of Domestic and Personal Hygiene (including 

house sanitation), 
(viii.) Care of young children. 

Scheme of A number of specimen schemes and syllabuses, typical of 
the present Domestic Science and Hygiene courses and methods in each 
^^^^ ' grade of institution are included in the t-ext and in the Appendix. 

In the course of my comments upon these, I shall endeavour 
to give a just view of the present position and treatment of 
the subject, though time and space forbid the inclusion of much 
suggestive material. 

Ill conclusion, concise allusion is also made to the problems of 
domestic service ; for these, it is anticipated that at least partial 
solution may result from the educational efforts recorded in 
the following pages. 

The Report is sub-divided as follows : — 

Part I. — StaU Institutions. 

A. — Primary and Grammar, or Grade Schools. 

B. — High Schools. 

C. — Cofleges. 

D. — Normal Colleges. 

Part II. — Private Institutions, 

A. — Kindergartens, Primary and Grammar Schools. 

J3. — High Schools. 

C. — Tecnnictil Institutes. 

D. — Women's Colleges. 

E. — Universities. 

Part III. — Social Agencies for the Promotion of Domestic 

Science Teaching, 

A. — ^Women's Clubs. 

B. — Philanthropic Agencies. 

C. — Summer Schools. 

D. — University Extension. 

E, — The Domestic Service Problem. 
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PAKT I. 

I ..'ft* 

State Institutions. 

A, — Grade (Primary and Grammar) Schools, 
*•* • ■ ^ ■• . 

As. the Report, is primarily .concerned with State educationiU Domestic 
methods, this class ot institution will be that first treated. Science 

Domestic Science is frequently limited in the Grade Schools ^g^t Tn 
to the subject of cooker}', and its accompaniment of the elements Qrade 
of cl«ining. Needlework is more often included under ManuaJ Schools. 
Tmining than under Domestic Science, and, in some cities, e^. 
Cleveland (Ohio\ Detroit (Mich.), and Toledo, both subject* are 
classified under the former head. Laimdry work has not vet 
found a place in elementary sohools; a great prejudice exists 
against its introduction, in spite of home washing being the rul^ 
in most families, especially in cities where the industry, has $Lot 
been absorbed by die Chinese. HouscAvifery, apart hx)mi that 
incidental to a cookery course, is rarely taught, but the inclusion 
is contemplated of definite teaching on simple house sanitation ; 
probably this is now a fact in Philadelphia. Considerable time 
and attention are devoted to the outlines of domestic . and 
personal hygiene, but as subj^cts apart from Domestic Science ; 
they constitute the obligatory elements in the curriculum of 
practically all State elementary schools. Dressmaking and 
millinery are obviously too advanced for children in the grade 
schools, thoi^h the cutting and making of a simple blQuse Tends 
great attraction imder some Boards of Education to the last year 
of the needlework course. The Care of Young Children is not 
usually dealt with at this period of school life. New York City 
is a direct exception to this rule, though incidcnUiUy scholars of 
both sexes get some insight into the subject, or, more precisely, 
gain s(Mne conception of the care necessary to ensure health, by 
meana of repeatealy impressed lessons in the elements of hygiene. 

1. — Cookery^ 

Cookery is not yet an obligatory subject under every Board 
of Education, thoueh it is becoming so in the majority of eities, 
as the result largely of the gradual removal of the difficulties 
which previously existed. These included parental objections, 
want ot necessary accommodation, or of appropriations for the 
purpose, and considerations as to suitable employment for the q^^^^ j^ 
boys while their girl comjMinions were thus occupied. The which 
sumect usually finds a place in the time-tables of the 6th or 7th generally 
and 8th grades of the grammar schools, more generally in the taught, 
last two. As the age for compulsory school attendance is .5 
years, the average age when these grades are reached is 12 or 
13. Weekly lessons are everywhere the rule during one, or 
' more generally two, school years of .8 or 9 months each. At 

' Brookhne ( Mass), where manual training and the domestic arts 
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were developed and made increasingly ediicational during the 
last 10 years of Professor Button's valuable service as Superin- 
tendent of schools, cooking is practised by the girls for 2 nours 
a week for three years m the 6th, 7th and 8tn grades, and a 
Length of three years course is available also at Menominee for girls who 
Coureeand pass on to the high school. Here the last, or 8tn grade. 
Methods of year in the elementary schools is devoted to the introductory 
'J eaching. stages of cookery, serving, housekeeping, and house sanitation ; 
the course being continued during the first two high school 
years. At Boston, Washington, Philadelphia, Toledo, and 
Chicago, the cookery course lasts two years, while in New 
York City it is confined to a year and a half, and at Cleve- 
land (0.), and St. Louis (Mi.) to one school year. In these 
cities, however, the lessons are longer, 2^ hours being the rule, as 
against the l| hours at Toledo, Washington, and Chicago. 
!Boston stands well with its 2 years' course of 2 hours lessons, 
but for the weekly loss of this half-hour at Washington some 
compensation exists in the small number ^12) to wnich each 
class is limited, which favours careful individual guidance and 
supervision. 

The number of scholars in a class is as variable as the length 
of the lessons. It is influenced by several factors. One of these 
is the almost impossible task, in some places, of keeping pace 
with the growth of the school population. In New i orK City, 
e.g. (a recognised proportion of whose children consists of very 
poor and i^orant emigrants), the Domestic Science Organiser 
(Mrs. Mary £. Williams), advises and sanctions classes of 40 oi* 
even 50 girls, in order to secure the advantage of some training 
for the largest possible number. The same cause and feeling are 
partially responsible for very similar conditions at Boston, 
though where possible the classes there are limited to 25, 
and an assistant is provided where this is not the case. 
Another factor appears in the relative proportion of boys to girls 
in any particular locality of a country where co-education is the 
accept^ custom ; it is, for instance, responsible at the present 
time for the oi^anisation of small classes at Washmgton, 
though their small size is in part due to the fact that this city is 
characterised by its large number of relativelv small schools, less 
crowded classes being the result At Chicago, where the 
influx of emigrants is large, the size of the Domestic 
Science classes varies from 18 to 32. The average 
number in most cities is 20, and the general rule is indivi- 
dual work on the part of each child. Group work — two or more 
— ^is only introduced when the article does not lend itself to 
much subdivision, or when the principle cannot be illustrated 
without sufficient bulk. To this rule New York City, Washing- 
ton, and Cleveland are the three prominent exceptions, hi 
these cities one-third only of the girls do practical work, the 
remainder make observations and take notes. Such large and 
numerous classes entail very heavy work on the teachers, 
especially where the work is individual, as at Chicago; here 
nearly (iOO girls pass through the hands of each teacher. 
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weekly, allowing for four 1^ hour classes per day of 30 
girls each ; the additional strain of securing a tnorough '' clean 
up" by each class during the already brief lesson involves 
much nerve tension and physical fatigue. The 2 or 2J 
hour lessons at Philadelphia, although they permit of the attend- 
dance of but a quota of girls from each school, reduces the 
number of weekly classes per teacher to 10, and the number of 
children to be mdividually known by each teacher to about 
200. 

It is of interest to note that in Philadelphia, cookery classes 
were first organised 15 years ago, in the Girls' High School; 
the experiment proved so successful that in two years a place 
was found for the subject in the grade school programmes ; 
even now, it is only an " optional," or " elective," but, neverthe- 
less, verj' popular subject. 

The system of " centres " seems general. These are attached u c^^^^ » 
in most instances to new schools, though the adaptation of gygtem. 
basement rooms for this purpose is very common, in which case 
the light and ventilation are apt to be defective; still, great 
credit is due to organisers and teachers for the skilful care, 
thought, and personal trouble they spend to make the best of 
the second best premises. The Supervisor of Manual Training at 
Cleveland, Ohio (Mr. W. E. Roberts), has introduced a manual 
training centre method which presents various advantages, and 
has the merit of not being extravagant. A kitchen for girls and 
a carpenter's shop for boys are provided as an annex to the selected 
school buildings ; the cost of building and equipment sufficient 
for classes of 20, respectively, averages £1,000 ; cloakrooms and 
sanitary conveniences are attached. Light, airy, suitably 
arranged apartments are provided, infinitely preferable to the 
more pretentious basement rooms frequently allotted to these 
purposes. This plan obviates the necessity for outside classes to 
enter the school building, and the proximity of the kitchen and 
workshop promotes mutual interest in each other's work among 
pupils wno pursue all other studies together.* 

The numoer of centres provided in each city depends upon 
the time Domestic Science has been adopted as a school subject ; 
whether it is required of all girls in the selected grades ; upon 
the size of the classes ; and last, but not least, upon the funds 
available for building and equipment. At Boston, where the 
subject has been taught many years, 22 centres exist, each 
attended by girls from 5 to 7 grammar schools; these centres 

* Significant of the strong development and recognition of the social 
spirit in the United States, is a pleasant little custom which prevails in 
tne city of Cleveland for maintaining svmpathy between boy and girl 
classmates. Permission is given at suitable mtervals for the interchange 
of visits at these manual training centres. Simple hospitality is dispensed 
in their kitdien by the girls, as on the occasion of my visit to the Wade 
Park School, where preparations were in force to entertain the boys with 
cocoa and cake, prepared by ihe young cooks. Later on the courtesy 
would be retumea, by an invitation from the boys to inspect their work- 
shop, when each would present a small specimen of his skul to one of the 
girl visitors. 
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are convenient in situation, but many of them are only adapted 
rooms, basement or otherwise, though improvements now in 
progress will gradually replace :hesc with modem apartments. 
At Chicago, whore the subject was introduced in 1898,« 1 found 
11 centres; the same stage of adaptation is being gone through as at 
Boston, with a like promise of better things, already fiilmled in 
the newest schools. The accommodation, even with large classes, 
sufficed for less than one-half of those eli^ble to receive the 
instruction. At this dat€ it is probably considerably increased. 

Comparison with developments in New York City will 
exemplify the rapidity with which thase take place. In 1898 only 
4 cookery teachers were employed by the Board of Education of 
that city, though the subject had been tentatively introduced 
into the schools some yeurs before. In May, 1901, the sjiipervisor 
had 29 teachers under her charge, employed at 40 centres. 
There the basement plan does not obtain, but the kitchens are 
located on the top floor of the 4 and 5 storied buildings. This 
plan involves much stair climbing on all concerned, and on that 
iuMX)unt should be discountenanced imless lifts are provided, as 
is customary in High Schools when carried up to this height ; 
in respect of light and ventilation such a position is admirable. 
Five centres suffice for the needs of a less populous city, such 
as Toledo, in spite of cookery being obligatory on all girls in the 
7th and 8th grades since 1899 ; previous to that date it was 
" elective." Spacious cooking " laboratories " are attached to the 
newest schools at Washington ; hitherto, owing to want of space 
and the number of centres necessitated by the small classes 
and numerous schools, private houses have, in some instances, 
been employed for the purpose, and are still in use ; these are un- 
obiectional under the exceptionable conditions which obtain there. 

The small details of equipment are as variable as those of 
all the other particulars recorded, but the broad general plan 
is the same m all the cities I visited, or of whose courses 
I obtained reliable information. Even this, however, is subject 
to modification according to the method employed, either of 
individual work or of practice limited to a small group, or by 
the funds at the disposal of the organisers. Illustrations convey 
the best idea of the prominent feature which most conspicuously 
distinguishes an American school kitchen, or "cooking laboratory " 
from the appearance familiar in England. It consists of a table 
of varying length and form ; three sides of a square to accommodate 
20 students, as at the Pratt Institute and some of the Boston 
school centres ; or a short oblong, just sufficient for two, or at 
most four, workers, as at the Ohio State University, the Toledo 
Manual Training School or the Bradley Institute, Peoria, 111. 
Whatever the len^h, the table is usually of hard wood, from 
30 inches to 33^ inches in height, about 25 inches wide, and 
calculated to allow from 25 inches to 33 inches per pupil 
according to size. I saw several instances where the front 
portion was wood, either plain, polished, covered with metal, 
slate or white glazed tiles, or coated with some vitreous 
preparation rcseinhling glass. Mr Louis Roubillion (Teacherf$ 
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Collie, Columbia University) considers " that unglazed, vitrified, Eqaipment 

whit« tile laid over asphalted paper, bound at the table edge by —conti'nuenl. 

a metal strip is perhaps the best, although somewhat expensive." 

At one high school each pupil is supplied with white American 

cloth to protect the polished wood, and an asbestos mat upon 

which to place her hot pans. The back half of the table tuay, 

or may not, be covered with sheet zinc; above this portion 

runs an iron grid raised about 6 or 8 inches; this may be 

continuous the whole length of a long table or be fitted in 

sections of 12 to 18 inches. It serves the dual purpose of a 

range which permits of individual cooking, and of a stand for hot 

pans; bunsen gas burners, or gas rings, are fitted underneath 

the grid, one for each pupil, and a considerable amount of the 

cooking processes are conaucted by these means. When gas is 

not available, single burner oil stoves are substituted — one for 

each pupil. Each pupil's place, about two square feet at the 

table, IS fitted as follows : slid immediately under the top are 

two boards, one for bread or pastry, one for meat, etc., below are 

two drawers, the deeper one usually provided with one or two 

sliding trays. In this drawer is kept the small ware in constant 
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Fig. 1. 
PiiAN Shewing Hobsbshob and Oboitp Ar&akosment of 

Cooking Tables. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3 are reproduced by kind. permiBsion from « The Economica of 

Manual Tmining," Teachers College Kecord. Vol. IL, No. 5, Nov. 1901. 
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Plan of Continuous Cooking Tablb. 
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use, generally two knives and forks, two tea-spoons, two dessert Equipment 
spoons, two table-spoons, two wooden spoons, two plates, salt and -^continued. 
pepper boxes, glass or metal measuring cup * a small strainer, 
pattypans, and a box of matches. (Inexpensive appliances 
conducing to economic methods are freely provided, e.g., " soap 
shakers," costing 5 cents ; these consist oi a small wire soap box 
at the end of a long wire handle, they are used for the rapid 
production of lather ; the smallest fragments can be utilised for 
the purpose without wetting the hands, while the handles 
projecting from the pans serve, upon occasion, to remind 
the careless that soap is going to waste.) The equipment in 
hardware, always simple, is usually sufficient for 20-25 individuals. 
I saw instances of admirable ingenuity exercised by teachers 
to improvise a supply for the needs of individual work under the 
stress of the large classes in some cities ; but a crowded class- 
room is not the right opportunity to make such additional 
demands on an alrc^y hard-worked teacher, and the principle 
of demanding resoiu*cefulness under such conditions cannot be 
commended. In the second and shallower table-drawer, note- 
books, recipes, and so forth, are kept Below the drawers is a 
metal bin, used for either flour or potatoes, and a cupboard 
which usually contains a granite ware and a tin saucepan, a 
baking-dish, one or two china bowls of different sizes, and so 
forth. Between one drawer and the bin or cupboard is a sliding 
seat, of which prompt use is made, if a pause in active work 
occurs for the purpose of receiving directions from, or watching 
demonstrations by, the teacher. The dish-cloths, towels, etc., 
hang at one end of each table, while lai^e utensils, such as a 
washing-up pan, hang generally at the other. 

*The glass or metal cup measure is too prominent in all cookery teaching 
and recipes in the United States and Canada not to demandf uller description. 
It offers the unquestionable advantages of economical simplicity, cleanli- 
ness and uniformity in practice, and when of glass leaves little to be desired. 
Its usual shape is slightly facetted ; there are 4 broad and 8 narrow facets, 
and each of the 4 broad facets bears a scale on a different scheme of 
measurement, as follows : — 
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Equipment In some recently fitted school-kitchens a small glazed earthen- 
—cantinued, ware sink finds a place in each cooking table, either at. one end, 
or dividing the table into two halves. More generally the sink 
accommodation is provided against an outside wall, and, in either 
case, there is a good supply of hot and cold water available. In 
other respects the fittings closelv conform to those customary in 
this country, though occasionally a six-foot marble table is pro- 
vided for the making of pastry or of very refined dishes. The 
universal custom is to expose all pipes, whether for the supply 
of water or of gas, or for the removal of waste. The plumomg 
appears excellent, and, indeed, needs to be, in a country where 
the climate necessitates the protection of soil-pipes within the 
dwellings, and where sanitary fittings are furnished with far 
greater liberality of supply and consideration for comfort than is 
at present our habit. Pipes are usually painted white, in a few 
instances they are of polished metal; without exception they 
are well managed, so that, far from being an offence, they are 
pleasing to the eye, and contribute to cleanliness and convenience 
of access. A coal range and a gas range with ovens are found in 
most schools ; in Technical Institutes conveniences for cooking 
by electricity are occasionally provided in addition. An Aladdin 
oven is a frequent feature, and is found very useful for 
soup-making, or for processes requiring slow, steady and pro- 
longed heat. An ice-box of more or less pretension is considered 
almost as great, if not a greater, necessity than a coal range. 
Large cupboards are usuaUy fixed against the walls ; these are 
usually glazed. The " supply' cupboard contains the groceries, etc., 
in constant requisition, and specimens of preserves, canned fruit, 
etc., often the nandiwork of former pupil^ ; the china cupboard 
frequently displays a tasteful dinner and tea-service in audition 
to bare necessaries ; these are used in the " serving lessons," to 
which marked attention is paid in all grades of cookery courses. 
In closed cupboards, or on open shelves below the china, are 
found the larger utensils in general use, and others more rarely 
required — stew-pans, double boilers, moulds, cake-pans, and 
cutters, ice-cream freezers, mincing-machinas, coffee-mills, etc. 
A third cupboard is often subdivided into lockers or small com- 
partments; each member of each class has one assigned and 
numbered, wherein to keep the cap and apron invariably re- 
quired to be worn during class-work. The making of these 
articles constitutes, I was often told, a foretaste of good things 
to come for small needlewomen, who thus anticipate during tne 
quiet hours of stitching the future active pleasures to be enjoyed 
when young cooks. Charts and drawings find a place on the 
walls, and show the various cuts of meat, the proportion of 
nutrient properties contained in different foods,' ana the amount 
of certain nutriments which can be bought for a given price in 
different foods. 

A nice dining table, often with chairs en suite, is the rule, as 
an essential equipment of the table-serving lessons. Good 
napery is proviaed in addition to the special china mentioned 
above. In many cases a recess, or a small separate room is 
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attached and utilised as a dining room, a great feature being Equipment 
made of tasteful and suitable surroundings. The part of the ' -^^yf^inued 
room in which the table and china are placed is always notice- 
able for some appearance distinguishing it from the " kitchen " 
air of the rest ot the apartment. I do not know how widely the 
opinion of the very successful Supervisor of cooking in one large 
city is held, but it may be partially responsible for the homelike 
atmosphere observable in many of these schcn^l kitchens. She 
considers that the cookery room should be the " cosy corner *' 
of a school, the place for pleasant surprises and little 
treats, to which a tired teacher or child can sometimes resort 
for a cup of tea or other light refreshment. No doubt the 
elasticity permitted to the schools under some superintendents, 
and the invariable custom for all food cooked to be consumed on 
the premises, usually on the spot, by the student responsible for 
the dish, are also factors of some account in this characteristic. 

In quite general use, too, are the sets ot admirable wood 
blocks, first designed and made at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston, and now supplied by the Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn. Of these there are three sets in all ; the 
largest represents, in blocks of various colours, red, blue, white, 
ana vellow, and of various sizes, the proportions of water (blue), 
proteid (red), fat (yellow), ctirbo hydrate (white), salts (grey), in 
the bones, muscle, blood, etc., of a full-grown man. These can 
be arranged in many useful Avays ; to illustrate, for instance, the 
whole amount of each constituent in the body, or the prop(y)i:ion 
of each in blood, bone, or muscle ; their superficial area is 8 inches 
X 8, and the total height 5i feet. The other two sets of blocks 
are much smaller — ^superficial area, 3 J inches x 3 J, total height 17 
inches; but made to the same sciile of proportion they illustrate, 
respectively, the daily income and outgo of a healthy body the 
colours being similarly employed to those in the large body blocks, 
though others have to find a place — indigo blue for the daily in- 
take of oxygen, brown for the daily outgo of urea, and so forth* 

Among the specimen Grade School Cookery Courses which I Typical 
have selected to include in this Report aie those in use in New Courses. 
York City, Toledo, and Washington. They show the scope and 
extent of ground covered where the amount of time expend!ed, the 
number of scholars in a class and the methods of practice are 
somewhat diverse ; it must be borne in mind that all are subject 
to frequent revision. | 

In New York City the course at present consists of (a) New j 

weekly lessons for 1 1 years ; the number of children legally York City. j 
allowed is 40, thougt, owing to the rapid increase of popula- Table I. j 

tion, 45 and even 50 names appear on some rolls. It ls open 
t/O girJs in the 6th and 7th grades. In girls' schools, where 
the whole class follows the course, two-hour lessons are usual, 
but in mixed schools (by far the more general), the neces- 
sarily smaller class is nominally limited to 1^ hours weekly, 
though, in practice, the principal usually succeeds in allowing 2 
hours for this popular lesson. 

^l^^-^W^i^i^l^ ■ ■■■■■ ■■■■II ■ ■■ 

*For details and cost of a Model Kitchen equipment, See Appendix A. 
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(a.) New To secure a measure of uniformity among the teachers in 

York City presenting both the scientific and practical sides of their 

—continued, subjects, Mrs. M. E. Williams, Supervisor of Cookery, has prepared 

a comprehensive outline for their guidance, thougn great 

elasticity is allowed in the details and actual ground covered. 

She advocates the^ method of prefacing each new department ot 

practice with one theoretical lesson, to embrace experiments 

which bear directly on the principle of cookery involved. 

This outline opens the course with instruction on air, fire, and water, the 
three essentials to life. Very simple experiments and demonstrations with 
air are carried out, cgr., testing it for carbon dioxide with lime water, sub- 
sequent! v comparing results with expired air and with that in which com- 
bustion has tasen place. A short study of combustion follows ; the series 
of demonstrations being conducted with the aid of a candle and lamp 
chimney^ wood blocks, cards, and lime water, and so forth. This introduces 
an exammation of the structure and management of kitchen ranges for coal 
and gas, time being devoted to the study of fuels, hard and soft coal, gas 
kerosene, etc. Water and its most salient properties are then studied ex- 
perimentally, subsequently to which cleanliness and cleaning introduce the 
girls to their first elementary lessons on moulds, veasts and bacteria. 
Natural and artificial aids to cleanliness are illustrated by careful practice ; 
the reason for each process and its constituent i)arts being carefully followed 
out. By this time it is anticipated that an intelligent, though, perforce 
elementary insight will have been gained into matter, its nature, ana 
changes ; the importance of care and accuracy in details will have been 
impressed, while practical acquaintance will have been made with ordinary 
utensils and their uses, the principal methods of cooking and the accepted 
table of measures. A short time is then devoted to a consideration of the 
elements composing the human body, and of the part played by food in its 

frowth and repair ; the subject of food principles being thus introduced, 
hese are classified as water, protein, fats, carbo-hydrates, and mineral 
matter. Simple starch foods are first cooked, the potato, cereals, wheat ; 
then tissue building foods, as e^i^ and milk. Bread and bread stuffs follow, 
succeeded by meat and fisn. The practice of frying and sauteing leads to a 
study of fats as valuable fuel foods, while the preparation of vegetables and 
fruits turns attention to the acid and salt supplying foods. Throughout, 
the experimental treatment and explanation of underlying scientific 
principles is consistentlv followed. For instance, at an early stage of the 
course, a potato is subjected to very careful examination, and a rough 
analysis is carried out to find " what it contains," the iodine test for starch 
is taught, and the results compared with those obtained with solutions of 
sugar, cornfiower, laundrv starch and salt ; the effects of heat on albumen 
are closely observed, ana their applications are demanded ; milk and fiour 
are subjected in turn to simple analysis, and the rasults discussed from the 
l)oints of view of cooking, nutriment, and so forth. Bread making serves 
to introduce the action of acids on alkalies, and, more immediately, of an 
acid on baking soda ; indeed the study of baking powders is entered into 
at some length for the sake of its many lessons. What yeast is, its growth, 
requirements, products, are all included under this study of bread. The 
principles of broiling, roasting, stewing, braising, frying, baking, soup 
making, are, of course, explained and illustrated in due order, and " made 
over" dishes, such as hashes, croquettes and mince, find a place. The 
practice ot " canning " and preserving is made use of to present the germ 
theory and the effects of moulds on tood stuffs. 

Near the end of the second year the question is raised as to what consti- 
tutes a suitable diet, and experiments on cooked food with saliva, pepsin 
and pancreatic juice are carried out to demonstrate the processes of digestion. 
A short study of infant feeding and invalid cooking follows this physio- 
logical teaching. The coui-se concludes with the cooking and serving of a 
simple, nutritious and economical dinner. The syllabus seems to me com> 
prehensive, well-planned, aseful, and educational ; infinite care is taken to 
secure " intelligent doing," not mere mechanical practice. 
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TABLE I. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL COOKING COURSE, NEW YORK OITY, 1902. 



Xengthof 
Coarae. 



Scope of Ck)urae. 



Length of 

Conne, 
Two yean. 



Gmdee VI. 
audVIL 



12. 



Nnmbwin 

clui, 40 to 

50. 
ODe^thirdonly 

dopnciicaJ 

work. 



Mrthod. — 
Theory, 
supported 
by experi- 
mental 
((emoDstta- 
tkMitof 
underlying 
ideatlflc 
prineiplei, 
preoeaeB 
application 
in practice. 



hoora 
weekly. 



First Ybab. 
Am.— Why important to life ; relation 
to comboBtion. 

FiBK-'Combiution ; niea ; fuels, varie- 
tiea of, etc. 

WATBiL^Sooroes: cbaracters ; impuri- 
ties, etc 

CHBifiBTBT OF Clvaring. — Personal 
deanlineee ; honaeiM^d cleanliness ; 
aids to ventilation, sunlight, diein- 
fectaota; care <A beds and bedding, 
floora, walls, oellin^ cloaeta, trap^ 
pantries, ice boxes^ dioh towels, etc. 

Thb Human Body.— Klementsoompoa- 
iug it, and where obukined. 

Food. — Its function ; food prin- 
ciplea. 

Potatoes (specimen of treatment)—. 

Thiort.— History ; botany, note dif- 
ference batween sweet and white 
potatoes ; composition ; ex|>eriment 
thswing water,btarch test,Gellulose, 
use of microscope: dnwing— plant, 
tuber, starch grains ; digestion of 
starch ; salivary glands ; action of 
saliva on glands ; test saliva with 
litmus ; pancreatic juice ; food 
value of stHch. 



Practick.— 
BoUed 

2^ j. White, sweet. 

Cream ) 
Compare nutritive value of same. 



\ 



Cbkrals.— Theory and practice. 

B&BAD0.— Theory and practice. 

Yeast. — Botanical classification; 
manner of growth, with experiments ; 
use of microscope; drawings; fer- 
mentation—lactic, acetic. 

Flour. — Other wheat preparations ; 
theory and practice. 

Protein.— Theory ; digestion of ; under 
what conditions most easily digested ; 
mastication; gastric and intesthial 
digestion ; experiments. 

Boos. - Theory and practice. 

Tea, Coffee* Cocoa. — Theory and 
practice. 

MaK.— Theory ; nutritive value ; care 
of; pasteurisation, sterilisation, 
cleanliness of utensils. 

Butter.— Theory and practl&s. 

Chbbsb.— TbeotT and practice. 



VsosrABLB Classification. 



VEOETABLE PROTNfN. 



Second Year. 
Animal Protein.- Theory and prac- 
tice. 

Boiling and Parboiling.— Practice. 

Boasting.— Theory and practice. 

Broiling. — Simmering ; theory and 
practice. 

STBWiNO.— Theory and practice. 

Braising.— Theory and practice. 

Frioasseeino.— Theory and practice. 

Feting.— Theory and practice. 

Made-over DiSHES.—Thcory and prac- 
tice. 

Saut^ING.— Theory an<l practice. 

Fish.— Theory and practice. 

Soups with Stock. — Theory and 
practice. 

BeepTea, Juice Extract.— Theory 
and practice. 

Vegetables.- Theory and practice. 

Salads.— Theory and practice. 

Dressings.- Theory and practice. 

Desserts (sweets).— Theory and prac* 
tioe ; method of treatment ; their 
relation to food and diet; use and 
abuse; use of fruits alone, and in 
combination with other materials; 
reason for the indigestibility of pastry ; 
use, composition, and aduiteratlon 
of fiavourmgn for desserts. 

Custards.— Practice. 

SoufH6k— Practice. 

Oelatine Jellies.— Practice. 

Batter Puddings.- Practice. 

Cakes.— Practice. 

Sauces.— Practice. 

Canning and Pribervino.— Method 
of U^atment. 

Qerm Theory. —Foreign matter in 
the abr ; dust, and what it contains ; 
moulds, yeasts, and bacteria; show 
moulds on bread, lemon, cheese, 
jellies, etc; fermented canned friilts ; 
souring of mlllc, soups, uncoolced and 
cooked -food, etc. ; use of microscope ; 
food value of canned fruits compared 
with other foods ; practice ; canning 
of fruits in season ; jellies. 

Freezing.— Theory and practice. 

PHTSIOLOGT.—Alimentary canal; draw- 
ins showing salivary glands of canal ; 
saliva, gasbic juice, pancreatic juice : 
experiments with saliva, pepsin, ana 
pancreatic juice. 

Invalid Cooking. 

INFANT Feeding. 

Cooking and Mirting of a Simple 
Dinner.— Table-setting, decoration, 
serving. 



Moa 



c 
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(a) New Details are largely left to the discretion of individual 

York City teachers : e,g,, in a Jewish quarter, special care is eiven to showing 
—continued, better metlaods of cooking the fish and coarser kinds of poultry 
which form the staple diet of " Hebrews/* as well as the ri^ht 
methods of keeping and preservii^ fruit and vegetables, which 
they consume in large quantities ; or, in an Italian quarter, where 
home made wine is the rule, the process, conducted under 
conditions of scrupulous cleanliness, is introduced into the school 
kitchen. Habitually the girls "can" and preserve fruit and 
vegetables for use throughout the winter months. 

The regrettable and very weak point in this course is that so 
few pupils share in the actual practice work of each lesson. The 
group method on a large scale is compulsorily adopted in all 
schools, about one-third of the girls doing practical work, while 
the remainder make notes and observations. The one-third who 
are selected for the practice are subdivided into cooks, house- 
keepers, and scuUery-inaids, thus the actual number which 
handles the food is very small, end no one child carries throuo^h 
a dish from first to last. This incidentally prevents also the 
formation of a true estimate of the time necessary for a single 
individual to prepare either a dish or a meal, as the " house- 
keepers " are expected to put ready to the hands of the " cooks " 
all the material and utensils they need at the very moment they 
are required, while the " scullery-maids " remove and wash each 
article immediately after use, by which means the final clearing 
up is reduced to a minimum. The coincident demand upon the 
attention of the observers is rather severe ; they are expected to 
concentrate their minds forever an hour upon processes in which 
they take no active share. Excellent and most comfortable 
" tablet " armchairs were provided in the kitchens of the New 
York City schools I visited, but many children stood throughout 
the time in order to see, as the large room had no raised gallery 
to facilitate observation. The supervisor is well aware of the 
disadvantage of the present system, but until far larger " appro- 
priations " are made oy the Board of Education neither staif'nor 
equipment can be supplied on the scale essential where individual 
work at each lesson is the rule; meanwhile Mrs. Williams 
believes that she does the greatest good to the greatest number 
by pursuing the present policy. The interest aroused among 
parents, the cordial support they accord to the subject, and the 
facilities aflForded to the girls for home practice, are all &ctors in 
the formation of a public opinion which will presently insist upon 
the provision of turther opportunities for each girl in every 
school. The system of alternate demonstration and practice 
lessons, such as is the rule in England, is auite the exception in 
the United States, even if it be anywhere found. In New York 
City it is the custom to demonstrate part of the time more or 
less early in the course, but only to do so just enough to secure 
right manipulation at ^ each step by beginners. In the " bread " 
lesson, for example, the teacher woula begin the kneading^; if 
" omelettes " be tne subject she would make one first ; but if the 
process be simple, the girls would carry out the whole under her 
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direction, and this is the ordinary plan with lessons on the (a) New 
cooking of vegetables, or the broiling and roasting of meat, etc. York 9^*^ , 
Marks are given for conduct ; no examination is held, knowledge — <^^**»*w^»- 
bein^ tested by the prevalent custom of revision. It is usual to 
inquure and to record which girls have practised at home what 
has been learnt at previous lessons, and samples of homo work, 
to which special encouragement is given, are Drought habitually 
for criticism or approval. Experience shows that home applioa- 
tions are general, even in well-to-do homes where competent 
servants are kept. 

High qualifications are demanded of the special teachers, and 
it is proposed to insist in future upon a college degree, plus a 
special course in cookery of at least one year. Teachers must 
be licensed under the New York State Examination Board, after 
passing a successful qualifying examination, of which the follow- 
ing is a specimen paper : — 

EXAMINATION FOR LICENCE TO TEACH COOKING. 

New York Board of Examiners. 

19th October, 1899. 
Time^ three hours. 

1. (a) Describe the structure of a coal range, stating the use of each part. 

(h) Describe the operating of such a range. 

(c) Describe your method of teaching the structure of a coal-range and 
the use of its parts. 

2. Which is more easily dijs^estible, a crust of bread well browned or a 
boiled potato 1 Give reasons in full, indicsiting the chief physical, chemical, 
and physiological processes involved. 

3. Describe your method of giving a lesson on meat soup as regards (a) 
instruction, {h) laboratory management. Give reasons. 

4. (a) Classify the food principles. 

(b) State the nutritive function of each food principle. 

(c) State ,with reasons the approximate proportion of each food 

principle in the average daily ration. 

5. Discuss impurities in drinking water and in ice, treating (a) their 
kinds, (6) their source, (c) their etfects, {d) household precautions or counter- 
agents, with reasons. 

6. (a) ^how how in the matter of language instruction, the cooking 
teacher may co-operate with the regular teacher. 

(b) Suggest specimen themes for compositions drawn from your 
subject. 

(r) How would you correct such compositions ? 

(d) What directions would you give regarding note-taking and the 

keeping of note^books in your class ? 

(e) Frame two arithmetical problems such as you would give pupils 

in connection with their cooking lesson : in measure and proportion, 
and in coet of food. 

7. (a) Classify the cooking processes with reference to the mode of 
applying heat 

(6) State the approximate temperature of the several processes. 

6480. c2 
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(c) State in degrees Fahrenheit the proper temperature for baking a 

loaf of breieul ; muffins j meat. Give reasons. 

(d) Give two ways in which the temperature of the oven may be 
approximately determined without the use of a thermometer. 

The salaries for teachers of cooking and sewing are as follows : 
First year, $900 (about £180), with a rise of $100 (£20) a year for 
the succeeding three years, making a maximum of $1,200 (about 
£240). Supervisors of these subj ec ts receive $ 1 ,500 (£300) the first 
year, and progress by annual increase of $100 to the maximum of 
$2,000 ^about £400). The Supervisor in New York City ^yes 
personal instruction at the Teachers' Conferences on the division 
of the work in the diflferent grades, and teachers are required to 
give, in turn, a lecture from some subject chosen fi*om the 
excellent Uttle manual in use, " The Elements of the Theory and 
Practice of Cooking." Free use of the blackboard during each 
lesson is advocated, also composition and dictation lessons on the 
class subjects. In addition to the use by teachers of the State 
Board of Agriculture's Food Bulletins, Professor. A twater's " Prin- 
ciples of Food and Diet " is employed as a reading book in each 
class ; Mrs. Williams also desires ana ensures tliat pupils should be 
familiarised with quotations on cooking, cleaning, and housekeep- 
ing from the best authors, to empnasise the dignity of the 
subject, and to illustrate the high estimate attached to home 
life by the most eminent writers. Valuable books of reference, 
both for teachers and pupils, are provided in the school libraries, 
and care is taken to keep these abreast of the progress made by 
investigation and research in this line of work. To aflford useful 
stimulus and assistance to her staff the Supervisor periodically 
conducts parties of these special teachers to visit manufactories 
of food products, such as flour mills, cream of tartar works, 
canning and baking establishments, or tea and spice importing 
works. 

(6) Toledo. I^ Toledo, cooking is an obligatory subject for girls of the 
Table II. 7 th and 8th grades of the grammar schools. The average age 
is 13, and the average number 30 in a class ; the otherwise 
excellent work being done has its practical value seriously 
neutralised by the limited time allotted for the lessons. One 
and a quarter hours per week is the period assigned to all 
classes of manual traming, and though this may suffice for 
deriving some of the advantages offered by sewing, chip-carving 
and carpentry, it is quite inadequate for cooking classes, where 
girls first receive a small amount of theoretical instruction, 
then prepare and cook a dish, and subsequently clear up the 
utensils employed in the lesson. A one-year course of 2J 
hours weekly lessons, such as is provided in Philadelphia, is on 
many accounts preferable to half the lesson period for two years, 
as is the case at Toledo. The syllabus finds a place in this 
Report for two reasons — (1) Because the City Suj>erintendent 
of Instruction states that, in spite of its shortcomings, the in- 
fluence of the Domestic Economy course in the pubhc schools 
is distinctly apparent in the homes of the people, a statement 
amply confirmed by several teachers; the Superintendent is 
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satisfied that not only are femilies served with better food, but 
houses are cleansed and their inmates refined because of this 
training. In four years it covers the field of the selection, mak- 
ing and care of the wearing apparel of a family ; instructs girls in 
the art and economy of the purchase, preparation and serving of 
meals, and demonstrates some of the elementary principles of 
those sciences and arts which underlie housekeepmg and the 
beautifying of homes. (2) Because, though the syllabus 
drawn up by Miss Matilda Campbell of the Manual Training 
High School has naturally much the same scope as that gener- 
ally found, it approaches the subject in an educational as well as 
a utiUtarian spint, and deals more directly than is usual with 
the municipal protection of food and water by means of the 
Public Health enactments. The experimental demonstrations 
are on lines similar to those in the New York City Course, but, 
apparently, rather more detailed attention is given to the various 
methods employed for the preservation of food; the useful 
question of aaulterations and sophistications is raised on several 
occasions, while some possible causes of water pollution are not 
only discussed, but pupils are incited to make their own outside 
observations and to ormg reports for discussion. The chemistry 
of cleaning is introduced towards the completion of the course, 
rather than at its commencement, which, conceivably, might 
lead to more intelligent appreciation of its principles. An ex* 
perienced eye, however, quickly detects the compulsory limitation 
of choice to rapidly-cooked dishes, and trained teachers will per- 
ceive that time does not permit the whole preparation of even 
these to be carried through in class, though nere, as in New 
York City, general, well-justified reliance seemed to me to be 
placed on home practice. The girls work in groups of two and 
the equipment is good, but materials are cut down to an unwise 
limit Each teacher is responsible for 20 classes a week, and 
receives poor remuneration, $360 per annum (about £75). No 
normal training in addition to their special subject is re<]^uired 
at present of teachers, indeed, it could not be * at the existing 

salary. 

With the exception of the syllabus, which is framed on some- (c) Phila- 
what old-fefihioned conventional lines, Philadelphia offers a^elphia. 
fistvourable contrast to the conditions obtaining in respect of the 
cooking classes at Toledo. The first permanent cooting centre 
for grammar schools was established in 1889. In 1901, 13 
school kitchens were in operation, and provided instruction for 
about two-thirds of the whole number of girls eligible to attend. 
The course extends through the nine months of one school 
year; each weekly lesson averages 2 J hours, and is open to 
6th grade scholars. The system gives each teacher of cooking 
10 chesses a week, and about 250 girls attend each centre ; the 
actual number in a class is variable— the inevitable result of co- 
education in the schools. There is keen competition to be 
among the selected quota from each school ; indeed, the children 
coming firom tl^e best houses are often among the most eager 
pippUcanta, 
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TABLE" II. 

TOLEDO GRAMMAR GRADE SCHOOLS. 

SCHBDULK OF COURSE IN COOKIMG. 



Length of 

Coane, 
Two Years. 



Avenge age, 
18. 



No. in claas, 
80 



Gitides 

VII A vni. 



Lessons, 

]( hoara 

weekly. 



Ist Ykar. 



INTRODDCTIOM, History and import- 
ance of cooking. 

TABLI or WBIOHTS ARD HiASVftn . 

(illiiBtratedX 

BOILIVO or WATKB, TBMntRATURK, 

etc. 
CovBUBTioif, different fuels used, 

maldng and care of a lire. 
Effect of cold and boiling water on 

food principles in starch and 

albumen. 

C7KRBALS 

VRQBTABLB CLAaBinCATIOB. 

Seeds Shoote Flowers 
Roots Stalks FruiUi 

Ttthers Leaves Fungi 

Oompositloo aud food ▼alue. 
Fruits. 

Composition and food valne. 

RBCITATION AND RRVIBW (typical 

ireatmentX 
Milk, its composition and food 

value. 
Analysis : Fat shown by making 

a small amount of butter. 
Casein, by action of rennet and 

adds. 
Milk sugar with alcohol test. 
Danger of disease from mlllL 
Introduce opinion of Health 
Officer as to some sources of 
contamination. 
Hterilization and ltd object. 
Sorps, economy of as food. 
Composition and food valne of TBA, 

CorpBB and Ooooa. 
Lessons on the Cuts of Mbat. 
Stkwiho. Economy of thus us<ng 

cheap cuts of meat. 
Preservation of meat by different 
methods. Smoking, salting, 
freexing, cold storage, etc. 
Bboilino. Direct application of 
Intense heat to nut surface of 
fibrin of meat. How to retain 
the Juioes al meaL Evils of 
frying meat. 
ComimsiUon A food rahie of meats. 
Bakiho Powdkr. Composition. 
(Chemical union of acid and 
alkali, liberating l^O, : adulter- 
ation with alum and starch. 
Proportions of acids and alkalL 
Brbads. 
Cakbs. 
Invalid Cix)Kino. 

Neatness and daintiness of ser- 
vice. 
Thorough cpoklng of starchy 

foods. 
Low temperature cooking of 

albuminous foods. 
Practice. 
Chbese. Manufacture, ctMnposition 

and food vaiue. 
Tablb ncTTiMa and sbrving. 

Cooking and serving of a simple 
dinner by each class. 
Frbbzinq. 



2nd Year. 



2ild Tear.— Cont. 



CLA88IFIGATI0N Or FOOD. 

Usts of food In the body. 
The Human Bodt. 

Elements and compounds com- 
posing it. 
Growth. 
Food, Its functioD, waste and 

repair : heat and energy. 
Typical foods of different 



Eao& 

Composition and food value. 

Effect of 4ieat upon allramen. 

Test for fresh eggs -preserva- 
tion of. 

Soft and hard cooked. 
Soup.— Hade from meat. 

Amount of meat : slow co<Aing. 

Stock. 
Meat. 

Review cuts of meat 
Chickens. 

How to buy. 

How to prepare for cooking. 
Fish. 

How to tell fresh fish. 

Composition and food value. 

Practice. 
Review Making Bread. 
I>iqbstion op Food. 

Exoeriments with artificial 
oigestion. 
Frying. 
Pastry. 
Water (typical treatment). 

Surface wells. 

Deep wells. 

1 Rivers and brooks. 
Springs. 
Rain water. 
Test of hard and soft water. 

^FOr cooking 

lUuMU for boilim ] ToHSS^V 

I germ life. 
I>anffer of surface wells. 
Pupils Investigate wells in their 

neighbourhood and report. 
Poesible soaroes of contanlnatlon. 
Bala us. 

Desserts. Use and abuse Use of 
fruits alone and in oompo^tlon. 
Adulteration of flavouring ex- 
tracts. 
CuEJiiSTRY OP Cleaning. 
rSoap. 

Materials -^ ^**^-«>*- 






Ammonia 
Visible 



Dirt 



I IMwt 

\ Grease, etc. 






llnrMbl. {^SZu 



Washing 
Powder 
Sapolio 



Disin- 



Natona 



1 Fresh air.. 
Sunlight. 
Heat 



fectanis 



Artificial 



/; 



'Carbolic 

acid. 
. Corroelve 
"i sublimate. 
I Sulphur 
V fumes. 
Flour.— Manufactured flour. 

Spring wheat. 

Winter wheat. 

Analysis of. Separating starch 

and gluten. 
Bum flour to show pres^ce of 

water and mineral matter. 
Yeast.— Where found. 

Method of Growth. 
Chemical caused by its 
growth. 
/Xactic 
Fbrmentatiob •{ Alooholk: ( llue- 
VAeetlc trated.) 

TABLB SBTTINO AND SBBTIWO. 
Daintiness, cleanliness, quiet- 
n-ss, irefn'neBS. 
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The course comprises instruction in the usual processes, 
economy, cleanliness, method, promptness, and the development 
of executive ability being the primary objects ; the high standard 
demanded of the special teachers obviates any risk of disparage- 
ment of the importance of the intellectual value of Domestic 
Science. A manual is provided for the use of the pupils, which 
contains a very extensive variety of dishes, including delicate 
invalid cookery, the selection from which is left to the judgment 
of the teacher. The recipes are generally distributed, legibly 

f>rinted on cards, for use during thelessons, which minimises the 
arge amount of time otherwise absorbed by note making, which 
is then limited to a record of methods or other observations. 
The girls work either individually or in groups, according to the 
particular recipe to be carried out. fioth oral teachmg and 
practical demonstrations are given by the teachers ; the propor- 
tion of time devoted to the two depends upon the subject under 
consideration, and a httle upon the individuality of the teacher ; 
the whole period is never devoted to teaching or demonstration 
except at the introductory lesson The teacher actively directs 
the pupils' work, and where group work is fur some good reason 
inevitable, she divides it so lar as may be among the members 
of the group in such a way that each member may take part in 
each step of the process. Periodical " quizzes " are conducted 
by the teachers, and examinations form part ot the curriculum ; 
table setting, and the cleaning of room, sink and utensils con- 
stitute a part of such tests. The equipment, with the exception 
of the necessary plumbing, is left entirely to the discretion of 
the Supervisor, Miss Wrignt ; while very simple it seems com- 
plete. All cooking teachers are required to be graduates of the 
Drexel Institute, and their sound scientific training must 

fradually influence school methods ; the Supervisor is also hope- 
il of securing by degrees more connection with physiology and 
other suitab^ subjects now included in the regular school 
course. Numerous instances of home applications were ad- 
vanced, and each child is systematically called upon to say what 
she has done at home each week during the interval between the 
classes. 

At Washington, cooking is an obligatory subject for girls (</) Washing- 
in the 7th and 8th grades, the total number of lessons i^«?'};|^;9T 
Uie two years* course is 72, of 1^ hours' duration. The classes ^*"*® ^^^' 
are held at centres, each of which serves a weekly average of 
200 pupils. As has been said, the number in each class rarely 
exceeds 12 — an arrangement supported by the Supervisor, Miss 
Emma Jacobs, for various reasons, to which I nave reiferred 
below. In the new schools large cooking laboratories are 
provided ; well fitted, spacious, with an air of great comfort. 
The arrangement of lessons varies somewhat each year, 
though in substance the syllabus is the same ; that employed 
the nrst year is repeated in a more extended form during the 
second. All recipes are written from memory after the article 
has been made, except in such cases as soup stock and bread, 
when it is. impossible to complete the entire process in the 
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(cO Washing lesson period; these recipes are, therefore, dictated. The out- 
r ^~5^'* liaes 01 an ox, sheep, call and lamb are supplied to each girl 
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attending the classes : these she fills in and numbers as the joints (^q Washing- 
so defined are cooked or described. The market price is recorded ton— con- 
of each article used, and the variation in price ot certain articles tinned. 
is also shown, as the date of each statement is recorded for sub- 
sequent comparison; pupils are called upon at intervals to 
compute the cost of meals from data so collected ; the recipes 
provided give quantities sufficient for six persons. Knowledge 
IS tested by revision lessons, which are veiy liberally introducea ; 
specimens of home efforts are also invited and constantly brought 
for criticism, while the practical value and influence of the 
work are evidenced bv the frequent letters of approval received 
from mothers, fateful for the assistance gained in home life 
from school tuition. The lessons seemed spirited and most 
practical, and were evidently enjoyed by those who took part in 
them. There arc no demonstrations in the English sense of the 
term. Miss Jacobs behoves that better results attend work 
performed by the pupils under careful supervision ; she there- 
fore allows only one-third of the twelve girls to work at the same 
time, two as cooks, two as housekeepers, while the remaining 
eight watch, criticise and make notes. Those who are selected 
to work, do so, following the expUcit verbal directions of the 
teacher, who can at once see and correct an awkward or imper- 
fect movement. If a pupil &ils to secure correct manipulation 
the teacher will guide the child's hand, and show how the 
muscles must be controlled, for instance, in the kneading of 
bread. If the children are likely to have acquired a poor meuiod 
of holding an implement or using the muscles in some &miliar 
home process, the teacher would show the correct and better 
way ot doing the work before giving her directions, as when 
beating white of eggs to a stiff paste. The fact that no teacher 
can watch at once the work oi 20 children and be sure that 
each is doing the work with accurate &cility is one of Miss 
Jacob's strongest arguments in favour of the Washington system. 
"Our children," she writes, "are able to work from dictation, 
because from the first day they enter school they are trained to 
obey directions which call into play the muscles of the hands 
and other parts of the body in the execution of orders. Manual 
training begins for them in the Kindergarten, and the work for 
each grade calls into play more groups of muscles and other 
powers. I do not mean to say tnat the manipulation in the 
cooking classes is all that could be desired, but with only two 
girls at work the teacher secures better results ; thus something 
more perfect is presented to the class without having to use 
every alternate lesson for demonstration on her part." 

High qualifications are demanded of the teachers ; graduates 
of the Pratt or Drexel Institutes, or of some first-class training 
school are preferred. Details of the lessons and personi^ obser- 
vation show the attention devoted to learning the *' reason why," 
to basing practice on intelligent knowledge, and the importance 
attached to thoroughness. Frequent revision, even at the 
expense of few^r regipes, is preferred to mere mechftnicftl 
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compliance with a stipulated programme. The intelligent efforts 
to connect the Domestic Science work with the language, 
literature and plan work (gec^raphy) throughout the grades 
are. largely due to Miss Jacob's influence; e.g. in the Nature 
work, under animals, the bee, hen, duck and rabbit (creatures 
of food value to mankind) are discussed and studied ; under 
plants, the development, growth and fruition of the bean and 
pe& and their uses in the daily diet, are observed and noted ; 
under institutional life, ice, ice wagons, ice houses, markets, 
their produce, how and why sold, find a place. In number 
work, simple exercises in the appUcation of the number of pscks 
in a bushel, quarts in a gallon and so on, are based on articles 
in common family use. In language work, work done in and 
around a home is often the selected subject, with the direct 
object of arousing interest in the right fulfilment of home duties. 
The formation oi good habits in the protection and right care of 
food is fortunately promoted by the stringent milk regulations 
in force in Washington.* 
Cost of To summanse accuratelj^ the expenditure involved by Grade 

Cliisses. School Cooking Courses is impossible ; the cost of equipment is 
much atlected by the prices which rule in a particular city or 
State — labour is much dearer in the east than in the west, to 
the extent of almost doubling the cost of some articles, such as 
tables — metal work is subject to almost equal variations, and the 
"appropriations" granted bring in another element of un- 
certainty. In Chicago, given a suitable room, J150 (£30) suffices 
to equip a class of 24 well ; but, were other figures quoted, they 
would admit of no really accurate comparison. In more than, 
one city the cooking tables were made by the boys as part of 
their manual training course. The cost per head per lesson is 
much more generally the same, one cent represents a fair average. 
At New York City the cost varies from J cent to IJ cents; at 
Boston it must not exceed f cent ; at Chicago I^ cent is the rule ; 
at Detroit, 1^ cent is allowed. This means that the quantities 
for individual work are very small, though, as a whole, food 
stuffs, and especially vegetables and fruit, are cheaper than in 
England. Each class eats on the spot the food it has prepared, 
unless request be made to take specimens away from tne centre 
for display to the Principal or teacher at the school attended. 
This custom is prevalent throughout every grade of institution. 
I still remember the novel impression it conveved to me, as a 
complete stranger, on the occasion of my visit to the Pratt 
Institute shortly after my arrival in the United States. I had 
watched the class of normal students engaged in the preparation 
of a suitable meal for a child of 18 months ; immeaiately the 
processes were complete and had been criticised by the teacher, 
each drew out her sliding seat, sat down and, with the most 
businesslike air, disposed of her handiwork. The English 

__ — ■ ■ p ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , I I , I m. 

* No person or company is permitted to send milk into the city who 
does not conform to the requirements a& to air space, cleanliness, protection 
of the milk, et<r., in the cow byres and dairies from which the milk is 
despatched. The rules are stated to.be rigidly enforced. 
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method of selling the food cooked excited very severe comments : 
the general opimon was that only by eating her production could 
a student of any age test its quality and really gauge its short- 
comings or good points. To require children to handle, smell, 
see, savoury or sweet dishes, and then to turn their backs upon 
them was considered a relic indeed of Puritan days. As each 
Grade School CJourse includes the making of cake and ice cream 
(the latter really almost a national dish), on some occasions a 
truly festive spirit pervades the kitchens. The usual plan is to 
conclude the whole course with the cooking and serving of a 
simple three-course dinner, to which are invited some members 
of the Board of Education, or the Princuial and a few of the 
staif; the young cooks are responsible for the provision, for a 
given sum, of a suitable and seasonable meal, in sufficient 
nutritive proportions. The dainty ways and quick perceptions 
observable in American girls make them deft at the table service 
upon which such stress is laid during the cooking courses, and 
" table manners *' are by no means neglected. I was glad to hear 
emphasis laid upon dailv care and method rather than upon the 
occasional display for which this concluding dinner might other- 
wise set a precedent. 

Salaries are a variable quantity, though Toledo is fortunately Teachers. 
conspicuous in its very low scale of remuneration. Those in 
force at Chicago seem to mo a fairly usual average : i,e. $500 
(£100) the first year, rising by annual increase of $50 or $100 
to $900 (about £180). The tendency is for the salaries of special 
teachers to rise. As each year the standard of training is some- 
what raised, the Normal and Technical Institute classes are 
followed by a higher class of women; superintendents also 
realise the value to the work of " all round " as well as oi 
•* special *' knowledge, and demand evidence of a good general 
education as well as expert knowledge. The grade school 
teacher of cookery is not one apart, she is as highly trained and 
qualified as any one of her coUeasrues, and shares their lives and 
interests. I have reason to behove that the teachers at the 
Hyde School, Boston, are not unique in their frequently volun- 
tary meetings to discuss the inter-relations between the various 
subjects for which they are severally responsible, so that in- 
telligent interest may be stimulated by co-ordination of subjects 
in all the various classes, cookery tjiking its place on equal terms 
with history, literature, or languages. 

2. — Needlework, 

Needlework is not an accepted " constant quantity " in a Of recent 
United States pubhc school programme as it is in Great *"^ ^^""*^ 
Britain. It is not unusual to learn that the introduction of the ^^ ^^^' 
subject, for so Umited a period as even one or two years out of 
the eight which constitute the full curriculum, coincides only 
with the comparatively recent adoption of manual training into 
the schools ot such cities as Detroit or Cleveland, and it would 
be possible to name important towns where no instruction at 
all m sewing is included in elementary school work. 
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Various causes are assigned for this fact: (1) There are 
those who attribute it to the very rapid development of the 
country, with which its system of education, in spite of its great 
. elasticity, finds it no easy task to keep pace ; but a few years 
since, in many districts the distance to bo accomplished to reach 
a school made the attendance so limited in time that only 
subjects which could not be acquired at home found a place in 
the time table. (2) The sudden advancement of industrial 
fortunes coincident with the country's growth threw the mental 
perspective of the masses awry, so that parental and public 
misconceptions of the value and dignity of manual occupations 
bulk yet as large obstacles to the universal introduction of 
needlework into the Grade schools. (3) The world-wide, slow- 
dying delusion that book-learning is the only agent of culture, 
and that attention should be concentrated upon the printed page 
during school hours, is still responsible for the continued exist- 
ence of a monotonv of method under some Boards of Education 
by whom the intellectual stimulus derived from variety of occu- 
pation is as yet imperfectly recognised. 
Methods of Outside New England the present rapid adoption of needle- 
Teaching work as a school subject seems to me the direct outcome of an 
*|^d Length evident reaction in favour of almost any form of manual occupa- 
of Oourse. ^.-^j^ rpj^^ shortcomings for purposes of absolute exactness in 
manipulation inherent in the employment of finely-woven, 
pliable materials, which also make considerable demands on eye- 
sight, and favour " coaxings " to conceal slight inaccuracies, are 
overlooked or condoned, in view of the other facilities offered. 
. One of the most attractive of these is the small expense incurred 
by the employment of needlework as a branch of manual train- 
ing for girls, where boys enjoy the superior advantages, for the 
special educational object in view, ot wood and metal work. 
To maintain, so far as possible, the parallelism of the two em- 
ployments, several directors of the subject in different cities 
have adopted the method of dealing with the various stitches as 
so many " exercises," to be carried out on pieces of unbleached 
calico hom 4^ x 4^ inches square to 9 x 5 inches in size. 
These are then festened into a book, to be retained by the pupil ; 
usually written descriptions, and very frequently excellent pencil 
sketches, are appended of the position of the hand in sewing, 
for instance, or tne fixing of the material for a bias seam. Un- 
less the acquirement of the usual stitches be followed by their 
sufiicient application to a suitable garment, these " exercises" are 
decidedly unsatisfactory. All difficulties of manipulation are 
emphasised by the use of such small pieces of material, in- 
sufficient in themselves to provide space for real practice or to 
reproduce ordinaiy conditions of employment; and the leameronly 
experiences the discouragement attendant on most first attempts, 
unmitigated hj the subsequent realisation of the power gained 
through repetition and constant applicatipn. This from the 
utilitarian point of view. From that of manual training, does 
not the real worth of any " exercise " adopted for this purpose 
depend upon sufficient time allowance to fpiyour, if possible, to 
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ensure, tte individual development of accuracy, fitcilit^ and Methods of 
skiU ; does it not almost presuppose sufficient opportunity for Teaching 
repetition, so that success be gamed by sturdy strides of indepen- *! Courae 
dence, though these involve a few bad falls, rather than by care- —cmitinued. 
fully guided, faltering, unstable steps, as of an infant, whose leading 
strings have spared it any hard tumble, but have robbed it at the 
same time of the healthful spirit of active self-reliance ? I am 
by no means alone in the opinion that these " sample " books, if 
desired, should form the apex, not the base, of such a course, 
when their contents would serve to demonstrate the skill gained 
by long practice on actual garments, rather than the painfully 
executea handiwork of untrained fingers. 

This, at best unsatisfactory, method seemed to me to be 
carried to an extreme at Toledo, in spite of the undoubtedly 
good intention of the organiser ; all the 5th and 6th grade pupils 
receive 75 minutes manual training instruction per week. The 
special teachers visit each school m pairs, a teacher of wood- 
work and a teacher of sewing together. The mixed classes are 
divided, and the boys do chip- work on one side of their ordinary 
class-rooms, while the girls learn to sew upon the other side. 
The course for each term contains a certain numlx^r of problems 
and pieces, wi^h the object of allowing a pupil to progress slowly 
or rapidly according to abiUtj^, and to secure for each child a 
fiiir share of individual attention. Thirty pieces of needlework 
must be completed during the two years ; as a consequence, very 
small samples of each stitch or its application are possible, and 
the results, as observed, did not appear very satisfactory. The 
boys were interested, eager, and happy ; the girls uninterested, 
bored, and rather careless. This introduction to " Manual Train- 
ing " is succeeded in mrades 7 and 8 by cooking for the girls 
and by carpentry for the boys ; the change of attitude among 
thegirls was significant and striking. 

The length of these sewing courses as well as the methods 
adopted are variable ; that advocated in '' Scientific Sewing and 
Garment Cutting," by Antoinette Wakeman and Louise M. 
Heller, illustrates one in common use (this seemed a favourite 
book with teachers). The latter lady is the originator of a 
system of cutting out generally adopted, which is guided by 
simple, easily -comprehended, mathematical principles. 

Tnis manual provides for sewing practice tnroughout the eight 

I)ublic school grades; an exceptional arrangement at present, 
or there are still cities where girls get no traming in needlework 
under high school age. The usual length of gracfe school course 
is two years, though Philadelphia and Brooklyn cover approxi- 
mately the ground dealt with in Miss Heller's book, durmg the 
fiveyears needlework is taught in their schools. 

The custom seems general of employing coarse canvas for 
beginners, and at no period of the grade school course is the use 
of fine material approved ; coloured thread on a cream-toned 
material is generally employed during the first stages. The 
methods of instruction and usual scope of practice closely re- 
semble those usual in this country, but I thiiik greater emphasis 
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is laid on the artistic side ; grace of form, taste in colour, selec« 
tion and combination are dealt with at every stage. Large 
frames with coarse canvas are supplied for the teachers' demon- 
strations, and a very liberal use is made of the blackboard for 
illustrative purposes. Satisfactory importance is attached to 
cleanliness and care in keeping of materials.* 
Specimen I include a few notes on the cours&s and methods I observed 

Courses. in different cities, but, as I have already said, there is too wide a 
diversity of detail in practice to permit of generalisations, while 
the tenor of the whole is closely allied to what has been long 
established in England, 
(a.) Brock* -^.t Brookline (Mass.) needlework is continued throughout the 
line, Mass. grades in a few schools where French and Latin are not taught. 
In the other schools an hour a week is devoted to it from Grades 
IIL to VL inclusive. The co-educational system is here consis- 
tently enforced : boys share these cLisses with the girls and 
prove themselves very adept in the use of the needle. An excellent 
example of home work recurs to my memory in the form of a 
neatly patched knee in a cloth k^iickerbocker, executed by the 
small boy wearer. At this particular school one room was set 
apart for sewing. The actual method of instruction by the 
motherly teacher might be described as " old fashioned," but the 
results secured and the interest aroused spoke volumes for its 
merits, plus, of course, the personality of the instructress. She 
mentioned with gratification the increased neatness and atten- 
tion to personal appearance apparent after a few weeks' attendance 
in her classes, and referred also to the influence on posture and 
carriage which follows the making and fitting of simple blouses 
by the girls in the upper grades. Additional and useful interest 
is lent to these sewing lessons by the use of a well-proportioned 
doll, equal in size to a child of three or four years of age, upon 
which garments of every description are fitted by their makers, 
who are thus stimulated to accuracy in measurement, care in 
cutting out, skill in fitting, and to a generally business-like 
a ttitude in their manipulation of m aterials. 

*MLs3 Ueller describes an inexpensive case in which work and materials 
can be kept : which, with modifications for convenience, was to be noticed 
in seveiul schools. 

It consists of a series of nine wooden shelves arranged between two 
standards, 4^x1 ft., placed against a wall. Arranged in tiers of seven 
on each shelf are strong pOAteboard boxes, furnished with small brass 
rings, so that they can be drawn out with ease. Each box is 12 
ins. long by 8 wide by 5 deep. On the front part, beneath the ring, is 
M' pasted a slip of paper bearing the name of the pupil whose work is placed 

in the box. The innate mechanical ability of- the Americans shows itself in 
many little neat, simple devices of this kind, which economise trouble and 
promote order and cleanliness. At Buffalo, the boys make work-cabinets 
for the girls' use as part of their manual training. In some Philadelphian 
schools a simple labour saving appliance is in use, devised and made bv 
one of the staff (Miss Trumble). A piece of stiff card is fitted about 1% 
ins. below the surface of a wooden (cigar^ box, the card being perforated 
with rows of oblong holes. At the conclusion of each 8ewin|[ cTaas the lx>x 
is carried round by one of the pupils ; each of her companions drops her 
pair of scissors into one of the slits, the number of which corresponds with 
the number of scissors in use. The whole number are thus rapidly collected 
and ready for the next occasion, the aboenoe of a pair ia immediately 
detected, while the f)cissor blades are protected from damage and dust, 
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To arouse a similar active spirit of self-help in their sewing (ft.) Boston, 
classes seems the object of many Boston teachers. At an exhibit 
of the year's needlework in one school I saw not only creditable 
sewing, especially in the execution of buttonholes, but undergar- 
ments and blouses cut out and made at home almost without anv 
assistance or supervision ; these gave evidence of personal selection 
on the part of the maker, combined with eflforts to produce what 
would beof service at home and satisfactory to theteacner at school. 

In the schools of Cleveland, Ohio, manual training includes (c.) Cleve- 
sowing, and' the whole is under the charge of a male supervisor, land, Ohio, 
a not infrequent occurrence; the work is considered to be 
developing satisfactorily. In the earlier grades simple clay 
modelune, cutting and pasting of paper into cubes, prisms, etc., is 
the rule tor both sexes. Subsequently boys have drawing, knife 
and wood work, while girls have sewing in grades V. VI. and VII., 
and cooking in Grade VIII. The sewing course covers running, 
basting, overcasting, hemming and stitching. These are applied 
in grade V. to small model aprons, pillow-slips and laundry bags. In 
grade VI., in addition to *' review lessons of stitches previously 
learned, corners are "mitred,** patches prepared and hemmed, 
bands cut and stitched, ruffles gathered and sewn. In grade VII. 
buttonholes are made, garments brought from home are darned 
and patched, and simple garments are cut out in calico and print. 

In Philadelphia, 40 instructors in sowing work are under the 
direction of a most able woman supervisor. Miss Kirby. Each of /^ ^ Phila- 
her staff has an assigned district comprising adjacent schools ; delphia. 
about 60,000 girls are eligible for, and receive these lessons : Table IV. 
boys share the instruction in some schools and are among the 
brightest pupils. The course covers six grades (III. to VIII.). 
The City allows 6 cents per annum for each child engaged in 
sewing. There are two lessons a week of 35 or 40 minutes each. 
Every pupil is provided with needles, pins, thimble, scissors, 
buttonhole scissors, cotton, dressmakers' scales, emery bags, 
drafting paper and calico. Very free use is made of the black- 
board by teachers, who endeavour, by question and answer, to 
enable each pupil to grasp the underlying principles of their 
work. Tlie genuine enthusiasm aroused speaks volumes for the 
excellence ot the teaching^ great pleasure and pride, of a purely 
disinterested character, are taken by t,he children in this subject, 
for neither marks nor promotion depend upon the proficiency 
displayed. The reward for progress takes the form of permission 
to make some dainty and attractive article, such as an 
embroidered petticoat, a smocked frock, a Liberty hat? for a 
younger member of the family, or some special garment which 
appeals to the fancy of the young seamstress. In each grade I 
saw specimens of really exquisite needlework, which seemed the 
rule rather than the exception. Instruction in how to draft and 
cut paper patterns is given systematically throughout the course ; 
the elder girls manifestly enjoy the cutting and fitting of a 
simple dress and blouse, wnich form the subject of their last year s 
neealework. All the course is carried through in the orainary 
class-rooms ; table accommodation is provided for the cutting out. 
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In Washington, sewing is taken for 1^ hours a week during («) Waahing- 
4 years of the school life. The number in each class averages ^^' 
25 for plain sewing, 18 for the cutting and fitting of plain 
dresses ; special rooms are provided for these latter classes at 
convenient centres, and excellent practical training in more than 
mere dressmaking is the result of the method adopted. Mathe- 
matical precision is required in the patterns designed and 
drafted, " while attention is directed also to the development of 
the activities and creative fsu^ulties " through drawing and colour 
design. The teacher gives frequent '' talks " on the processes of 
manufiBkcture, illustrated with samples of the various processes 
to which each material is subjectea, and the girls gain a working 
knowledge of how to distinguish good from bad materials. As a 
rule, pupils brin^ a sufficient number of home articles in need of 
careful oamin^ mr ample practice when that stage is reached in 
the course, ana the girls are quite commonly enthusiastic enough 
to cut out and make blouses for themselves at home, which they 
subsequently wear at school for the approval of the teacher and 
the admiration of their friends. 

The salaries of sewing teachers are, as a rule, similar to Teachers, 
those earned by teachers of cooking. At Boston, for instance, the 
maximum for both is identical, $936 (£187) ; but, whereas, the 
minimum salary for a teacher of cooking is S532 (£106), subject 
to an annual increase of $48 (about £10) that of the sewing 
teacher depends on the number of " divisions " for which she is 
responsible ; thus, in the Annual Report by the Boston Board of 
Education, it is stated in School Document No. 2, 1900, that the 
salary for a teacher of sewing in one division is $144 (£28), in two 
divisions, $240 (£48), three divisions, $336 (£67), and so up to 
eleven divisions $880 (£176) the maximum is $936 (£187) for 
teachers of over eleven divisions. 

The custom of employing specially trained women seems in- 
variable ; frequently they are required to be ^aduates of the 
Pratt or Drexel Institutes, or of some other mstitution of re- 
cognised standing. The special training is as a rule supple- 
mentary to the general preparation demanded of all teachers ; 
it includes a knowledge of common textiles and their manufac- 
ture, ability to design, draw and draft patterns, practical 
acquaintance with sewing machines (hand and foot, of^ various 
makes), the details of neralework, and a certified familiarity with 
educational principles as applied in the teaching of sewing. 

Although it is a general and advantageous custom to include Dress- 
the cutting and making of a simple blouse in the majority of Making, 
grade school sewing courses (while in one or two cities the Millinery, 
cutting and making of a " housemaid " skirt is utilised to intro- ^^|^^t 
duce elder girls to the use of the sewing machine), the instruc- taught in 
tion so given could not be described as dressmaking. Grade 
Neither that subject, nor millinerv, nor laundry work, have Schools, 
yet found a place in the United States elementary schools, 
bressmaking or millinery would be out of place where compul- 
sory school fife ends at 13 or 14 ; of the time devoted to needle- 
work the whole must be expended on the acquisition of its 

6490 D 
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' elementa Considerable diversity of opinion prevails as to the 
desirability of introducing laundry work into the grade schiiols.' 
Par^ital opposition appears to be pronounced, and those who 
advocate its inclusion are forced to recoj^ise that the time is ' 
not yet ripe. This is the more strange m that most women of 
all classes take a more active share in housework than is usual 
ill this country, and the washing of ordinary articles is generally 
done at home ; the chai^^ at a public laundry are ver^ high: 
double or even treble those general in this country ; but it must 
be confessed that the results seem to compensate for the cost : 
professional laundry work is more of a fine art, more akin to 
the best Fronch clear starching than it is in England. 

3. — Housewifery. 

Method of ; Housewifery, as a separate subject, does not. appear in 
teaching Grade school courses. Great attention is given in the coQking 
Housewifery qoiurses to the cleaning of kitchen fittings and utensils, and to 
in Cookery ^j^^ cleaning of floor and furniture. A usual method employed 
°^ is^ towards the conclusion of each lesson, to divide the girls into 
groups of two or three ; of these one group will wash utensils, 
<UDK)ther rinse, a third will dry, a fourth will clean the stove* or 
sink ; another group will put each article in its place, while one 
group is told off to superintend and inspect the work of the rest 
of the class. As an instance of what care will do, apart from the 
incidental training in good methods, I saw saucepans in ex- 
cellent order in one' Boston school which had been used for 9 
years by 13 classes weekly with 30 girls in each. The ea-usjBfi 
and sources of household dirt, and the reasons why the different 
cleansing agents attain their object are usually treated in detail ; 
experiments are made with the cleaning of metals with different 
materials^ and their effectiveness is compared ; e.g., tarnished brass 
articles are rubbed respectively with rottenstone, with rotten- 
stone and water, with rottenstone and oil, with vineear or with 
lemon juice ; the results are turned to account for tne inculca^ 
tion of underljring scientific pruQiciples, which are thus thoroughly 
brought home to the children, who seem to gain an intelligeh.t 
comprehension of some of the physical and chemical changes of 
matter, to be able to differentiate elements from compounds, 
and to understand practically some of the relations and pro- 
perties of acids, bases and salts. The staining of steel, the 
corrosion of tin and other metal ware by potatoes or frxiit ; the 
action of the acids in meat or fruit upon the tins in which they 
are preserved when these are opened to the air ; the unwholesome 
products liable to be so formed ; all afford endless opportunities 
for the application of these principles, once their existence is 
realised, and should foster " systematic knowledge of things per- 
taining to the home." The subject of "Living and Dead Duiit^ 
treated on similar experimental lines, introdudes girls td an 
elementary conception of the causes which &vour the develop- 
ment of moulds, yeasts, and bacteria; e.g., a pieo^ of bread, 
cheese, or some cooked fruit, is exposed to the air for a few d&ys, 
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co¥ered sufficiently to be kept moist, and the resultant gfvowth Method of 
is examined with hand lens and microscope, comparisons b^ng teaching 
instituted with specimens kept entirely protected from the air. Housewifery 
or allowed to dry. , , . . l^a^ 

Methods of household cleanliness outside the kitchen are -^continued. 
included in some cookery courses: at Brookline (Mass.), for 
instance, a bed and simply furnished room are provided in 
one school cooking centre, where the airing and making of a 
bed, with the daily care of a bedroom, are taught by demonstra- 
tion and practice. This is, however, exertional; such instruc- 
tion when given, is most usually theoretical, and is ordinarily 
deferred to the more advanced High school course. 

Great stress is laid in all cooking courses upon the cost of food 
materials, and the relativenutrient prOpertiei^ of food stuflbof differ- 
ent qualities and of various prices, specially in connection with the 
diffierent cuts of meat. Thanks to the work of Professor Atwater 
and his assistants and to the liberality of the State Department 
of Agriculture, a vast amount of more reliable infonnation upon 
diet and food-stuffis is gratuitously available in the United States 
than in Great Britain, and this is turned to excellent practical 
account by good teachers in the schools. It is not the custom 
to entrust the outside purchase of commodities to the children 
composii^ a class ; to send untrained girls to select articles, a 
judgment of whose qualities they are not competent to form, is 
regarded as unprontable. The teacher, without exception, 
discusses the price of her own purchases, her reason for selection, 
and the signs by which she has been guided ; she will also 
occasionally take ner class to the market and draw their attention 
to the choice available and to the features which should 
ilifluence a wise choice. Towards the end of their bourse the 
girls ^are Called upon to practise the drawing up of a plan of a 
day's or a week's meals, which must contain a definite amount 
of nutriment for- a given sum; from a series of these exercises 
one menu will be selected for preparation, which is then probably 
served to school managers or parents as the finale of the school 
year. Reference has w^en already made to these little functions, 
which consist usually of a three-course breakfast or dinner. 

Table service and " table manners " are dealt with very practi- 
cally and with repeated emphasis. The girls waiting on the 
several occasions when refreshment was served to me during 
visits to- schools, gave evidence that their dexterity was the 
outcome of studied and intelligent practice : the natural 
deftness oi the American girl makes her an apt pupil where 
taste and neatness are demanded. The higher standard of 
living which prevails generally in the United States may 
account - for a rather different attitude towards this part of 
the training from that usual in this country, where, so far, 
such teachmg is confined to our primary schools; neverthe- 
less, in cities like New York, Boston or Chicago, where somo 
quarters are given up to the poorest and most recently arrived 
emigrants, I found dainty methods and refined " table manners " 
inctucated and exercised with reiterated care, and not by any meanfif 

6490. ^2 
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in the cooking classes only — the '' Good Habits Talks " deal con- 
stantly with the subject. 

4. — Hygiene, 

AnObli^ The obligatory inclusion of the elements of Hygiene and 
tory Subject. Physiology m the time-table of all primary and grammar schools 
in almost every State of the Union is the direct result of the 
persistent and successful efforts made to obtain l^islation on 
the subject by the Women's Christian Temperance Union, which 
advocates this method of arming the rising generation against 
subsequent temptations to excess in the consmnption of either 
stimumnts or narcotics. The extent of this vast uifluence, which 
has imposed uniformity in even one particular upon a national 
system priding itself upon its elastic mdependence, is not easily 
appreciated in a country such as ours, where centralisation is the 
rule, as far, at least, as elementary education is concerned; 
and though there are some wise and thoughtful minds who 
question the realisation of the ideal by this means, there 
certainly appeared to me to be a promise of good fruit, not so 
much directly from the occasionally crude inculcation of so-called 
"temperance" doctrines, as, indirectly, from the coincident 
lessoDS on good habits, and the simple, reiterated instruction on 
the beautv and complexity of the human body and its frinctions. 
Attitude of To these lessons so many hours must be devoted for so many 
]J^®^J2[^ '- weeks each year for the seven or eight years of elementary edu- 
T^hii^^ cation ; the very text books employed must, in most States, be 
submitted to the Council of the Temperance Organisation, 
before circulation in the schools. Both requirements are really 
working for (^ood, though at a regrettable expenditure of 
friction and irritation on tne part of those who disapprove of the 
compulsory introduction of highly debateable topics. 
The "Good Habits Talks" in the lower grades are not 
only very popular with the little ones, for they deal 
chiefly with fiimiliar surroundings, and with that centre of 
deepest interest to the young child— his own self — ^but they are 
found to offer a broad field for the cultivation of other subjects. 
As these simple lessons gradually develop in the higher gmdes 
into more specific treatment of hygiene and physiology, direct 
stress is laid on the dimity of the body, and its dependence 
upon environment for the attainment of perfection, emphasis 
being meanwhile given to the claims of home life in all its rela** 
tiona Such teaching demands previous acquaintance with the 
subject by the teachers, especially as the tendency is to encourage 
practical illustrations; consequently more care is now devoted 
to the study of hygiene and physiology in the Normal schools 
and State colleges, with undeniable advantages to the students 
and their prospective pupils. 

The irritation and soreness which followed the adoption of 
these coercive measures are, though visibly existent, gradually 
giving place amon^ some of the more thoughtful and intelligent 
to a recognition ot the undoubted value of the subject, wnen 
shorn of the questionably desirable obligation to include specific 
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instruction upon the eflFects of alcohol and narcotics upon the Attitude of 
human body. Its educational possibilities show themselves to Teachers ; 
be ample. It excites interest, exercises observation and reason, ^®*^9^* ^^ 
links school lessons with daily life, promotes reverence for the l^J^i^^ 
body, suggests reasons for everyday customs, and lends them a 
new dignity, fosters good habits, and aflbrds a convenient 
gathering ground for the clans of nature work, geography, 
history, science (elementary or advanced), art ana pnysical 
exercise. Manual work and field trips, both desirable in a 
well-planned curriculum, arc almost essential elements in its 
study, while in the upper grades, in skilled hands, the first 
principles of economics and sociology open youi^ eyes to a wider 
social world than has been hitherto conceived. Already a 
respectable proportion of superintendents, inspectors and 
teachers are agreed as to the undoubted claims of hygiene to 
recognition on other than reforming grounds; while none but 
affirmative answers were offered to my persistent inquiries as to 
its attraction for and influence over the children. The some- 
what hot partisan spirit apparent in a number of the recognised 
text-books, to which exception is taken by principals and 
teachers aUke, results also m the more general employment of 
that preferable method, which discards implicit reliance on the 
printed page in favour of more apparently spontaneous instruc- 
tion by the teacher. In some cases the modified laboratory 
method adopted enables pupils to gain their information at first 
hand, chiefly by direct ofeervation of the concrete object, though 
this plan is yet in its infancy. The details of these State laws 
vary slightly as to numbers of hours and weeks per year that 
the instruction must find a place in the time-table: the 
minimum period appears to be 10 weeks, the maximum 6 
months annually, witn five, four, three or two weekly periods of 
instruction, given to both sexes, of each grade, in every public 
school 

A fair presentation of the whole movement and a well- 
balanced review of the questions involved may be found in the 
" Educational Review" for March and June, 1902. Superintendent 
W. B. Ferguson (Middletown, Conn.) takes for his text the recent 
modification of the State law which was carried a few months 
ago, and his remarks embody my own impressions of the best 
raucational thought on the subject as 1 heard it expressed 
during my recent visit. 

In the course of this article Superintendent Ferfruson traces the history of 
what he describes as " one of the most remarkable movements in modern 
times. The Connecticut statute of 1893 resembled in its general features 
the statutes of several other States : it was less stringent than the law 
of New York, Illinois, or New Jersey, but more exact than that of 
Massachussetts or Pennsylvania." The statute has been in force eight ^ears. 
" The hope entertained by the Women's Christian Temperance U nion of 
effecting a thorough temperance reform in society by teaching the children 
the effects of alcohol on the human body rests upjon the old Socratic 
philosophy that knowledge of evil ensures the avoidance of evil, that 
people do wrong from ignorance only." . . . This instruction was to be 
given in connection with Physiology and Hygiene, but " temperance was 
lo be made the chief object" Tke writer pomts out that the first great 
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Attilrude of ini^take made by the temperance leaders waa to compel publlBherd to reviae 
Teachers • *^®ir ^^* books on " Physiology " and to incorporate in them chapters on 
Methods of narcotics. "These books, therefore, instead of being scientifically accurate^ 
Teaching contained statements that contradict both science and the everyday 
^'-coniinued. ol»ervations of men." 

Superintendent Ferguson deals admirably with one reason for the general 
disapproval of these "endorsed" Physiologies by intelligent teachers, 
namely " the emphasis placed upon facte— or assumed facts-;-that appeal to 
fear, and to negative teitching chiefly, to the disregard' of facts thgit 
appeal to manliness and the monJ nature, and to the omiE(dion of much that 
should be ftyr^u to emphasise the beauty, nobility, and strength of a 
temperate life. The poverty, crime and misery of the drunkard are 
hysterically held up to the gaze of the children, but the steady hand, the 
distinct speech, the quick senses, the healthy body, the clear brain, the 
success and happiness of the temperate man are scarcely mentioned. Says 
Professor S. T. Dutton of Columbia University : "We do not teach hy^ene 
by the study of disease, cleanliness by the observation of filth, nor purity 
by the contemplatioA of vice. . . . We teach truth, kindness, 

5:enerosity by pomting to men and women who exemplify those, virtues." 
iVoebel's iixj unction was so "to fill the mind with the beautiful that there will 
be no room for the ugly." . . . We do not contend that the evil effects of 
alcohol and tobacco should never be pointed out to children. They sfapuld 
be^ but chiefly in order that by contrast the nobility, strength ana success 
of the temperate life may be made more impressive. . . . This temperance 
education law had been tried in Connecticut eight years with results that 
were unsatisfactory to both teachers and temperance leaders, when, suddenly, 
the widespread opposition to the law that had been gathering force among 
the educators beckme manifest and made iteelf felt in favour of radical 
modifications. . . . It was suggested that a committee of school teachers 
be appointed to confer with the officers of the temperance organisation of 
the State, with eminently satisfactory resulte. . . . Great honour is due to 
the temperance people of Connecticut, especially the W.C.T.U., for mani- 
festing a broad-mindedness and a spirit of conciliation which marie agree* 
mcnt with the teachers possible. They placed duty before policy, good 
teaching before any desire for ' a " perfect " law, and the interests of the 
children before the fear or pleasure of anybody. The future will show, we 
believe, that in winning the respect and confidence of the teachers by 
uniting with them in support of a more reasonable temperance education 
law they " builded better than they knew." ... If this statute be compared 
with that of 1893^ the following cnief difference will appear, the present 
law does not require temperance insti'uction below the fourth grade, nor in 
the high school ; it does not require the use of text books l)elow the sixth 
grade, nor the use in any grade of books that devote any definite portion of 
space to narcotics. Neither does it require the use of text-books by the 
pupils. All these requirements were definitely specified in the statute of 
1893," 

It seems probable that similar action will be gradually taken 
in other States, for wliich reason I include a reference to the 
preliminary report of the Committee of the New York State, 
Science Teachers' Association, which is distinguished by its 
temperate tone, and by its recognition of the unquestionable 
advantages to be gained if the desired instruction be wisely (ind 
scientifically imparted. 

The opinions and recommendations submitted in their 
preliminary Report on " School Instruction in the EflFects of 
btimulants and Narcotics ". by this Committee deals with (1) the. 
discrepancies which exist on this subject between the scientific 
text books used in Universities and Medical Schools and the 
" endorsed '* text books employed in the public schools ; (2) the 
extreme complexity of the problem involved ; (3) a resume of 
the opinions of upwards of 200 teachers regarding the present 
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required methods of teaching physiology ; (4) the Clommittee's Attitude of 
conelusi<ms from their investigations, and (5) their recoxnmenda- Teachers ; 
tions. No doubt is raised as to the great importance of the ■Jf®^'"?^ ^^ 
proper study of phjrsiology in both grade and high schools l!JJ^^Sf««f 
** because of the practical teachings of hygiene that may be thus 
widely diifused/ but it is pointed out that so far there is no 
evidence " of a marked change of sentiment in the younff either 
for or against the use of" stimulants and narcotics, while ''by 
the unpedagogic methods employed (frequent and unnecessary 
repetition, the exhibition of charts showing morbid physiol(^ical 
conditions, etc.) it succeeds only in cultivating in children an 
abhorrence of the beautiful and useful science of physiology ; " 
therefore the recommendations urge modification of the existing 
arbitrary laws; — ^freedom for teachers to decide as to the 
character and content of their instruction in physiolo^ and 
hygiene ; broad truthful teaching on the subject of alcohol and 
narcotics until this modification has been etFected, time being 
devoted to a treatment of the subject from the moral ana 
economic rather than the physiological standpoint. I hav^ 
dwelt thus in detail with the present attitude of the teaching 
world towards this question, because of its importance to us in 
Great Britain. Daily evidence of the want of self-control in the 
use of stimulants confronts even the least observant among us ; 
the necessity for checking the continuance of a menace to the 
nation's health and prosperity is generally recognised ; the most 
effectual methods of inculcating self - control, and removing 
causes contributory to its destruction or inhibition are yet to 
seek. I believe that our great neighbours across the sea are on 
the right road when they include in their school curriculum 
lessons in self-respecting patriotism and such a practical 
acquaintance with the body and its working as to stimulate 
the acquirement of hygienic habits. It will be readily recognised 
that meanwhile, ana in spite of its limitations, this legal 
obligation to include the elements of physiology and of personal 
and domestic hygiene in the curriculum of all Primary and 
Grammar Schools throughout at least seven - eighths of the 
United States results in the devotion of much more attention 
to these subjects than would otherwise be the case. As the 
primary object has hitherto been to secure to each boy and girl 
simple teaching, impressed by constant repetition,on the pernicious 
effects of alcohol and narcotics on the human body, the laws 
usually demand that one third of the specified time be set 
apart for this immediate purpose. Originally the coincident 
lessons on the structure, functions, needs and possibilities of the 
body were included to supply reasons upon which to base the 
special instruction. My observations gave me the conviction 
tnat in the hands of the greater number of superintendents, 
principals and teachers, the first has become last ; every allow- 
able minute, and possibly a good many more, is devoted to 
instilling the general principles of healthy living, the 
"temperance" teaching is reduced to a minimum and often 
given under protest — wisely so, in the opinion of some who are 
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Sualified to be the best judges. To give lessons of apparent and 
esirable simplicity on a highly complex subject to immature 
minds is an achievement possible onW to the few, as, for instance, 
to such rare brains as those of Proressors Huxley and Tyndall. 
The average well-intentioned, but often indifferently qualified, 
hard- worked teacher is liable to be led into one of two dangers, 
rash, exaggerated dogmatism, or commonplace, unimpressive, 
even ridiculous platitudes, neither of which methods attains the 
really good object. 

The subject of Personal and Domestic Hygiene usually, 
therefore, takes its place not as a branch of domestic economy, 
but as one among others, in the general school programme ; this 
is the case at Cleveland (Ohio), Buffalo, Washington (D.C.), or 
Lynn, (Mass.) ; but it is not imcommon to find it first brought 
before children in their language or object lessons, or in the 
nature study course, which last would seem, for good reasons, 
the most suitable position. These latter methods have been 
adopted in Philadelphia and Boston among other large cities. 
Occasionally this teaching on the physical structure and 
development of the body is connected with the course on 
" Condiict and Government," or with that on " Manners and 
Morals," which find a place in the time-tables of some Boards of 
Education. The most evident advantage which arises from the 
obligatory prominence assigned to physiology and hygiene is that 
boys and girls aUke share tne instruction, whereas if the subjects 
appear only as incidental to Domestic Economy, as in England, 
girls alone devote time or attention to their study, and that to a 
scant degree. As a rule, all the children appear to enjoy these 
lessons, if at all suitably given, but if there be a preponderance 
of interest it is on the side of the boys ; this is not tne observa- 
tion of a prejudiced witness, it is the confirmed opinion of 
experienced school authorities. 

Typical ^^® course at Cleveland. Ohio, has been selected for presenta- 

Coursea. tion, because it offers a good illustration of an intelligent 
method of treatment when pnysiology forms the backbone of the 
course and hygiene appears chiefly m the form of applications. 
The course o/^study in the Public School of Lynn, Mass., is given 
as an example of a scheme which starts with the habits familiar 
to the little ones in home life, supplies reasons for their adoption, 

(a) Hyannifl and leads up to the structure of the body only in the later years. 

Table VL tj^^ third selected course (Hyannis ,Normal School) also 
approaches the subject from the familiar side of home habits 
and is of interest on two accounts (1) as an illustration of the 
quick observation which enables educators in the United States to 
remark, appropriate and adapt to their school use, material put 
into shape in other countnes; (2) the fact that this scheme 
embodies very closely my own views of what should be taught 
to every child in every school. The original was drawn up 
four years ago by request of the Council of The Sanitary 
Institute, with the hope that it might find a place in the Board 
of Education's Day School Code, a hope not destined to be 
realised. It was therefore the pao^e satisfactory to find it 
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had been meanwhile successfully adopted in some Massachusetts 

schools, where it has answered its desured ends to a d^ree which 

warrants its employment as a model for students in the Practice 

school of one oi the best Normal colleges. 

The children in Grade I. at Cleveland make acquaintance with the o^) Cleve 
human body by first having their attention turned to the appearance, Ji^d Ohio, 
position, number, form, use and beauty of its external parts : this suggests Tablea V 
the ide^ of care being desirable, and emphasises one^rm of that ^ imd YIlV 
viz., cleanliness. Upon this a talk on the skin and its uses follows 
naturally, and the proper care of hair and nails is a practical point 
emphasised. The use of the different senses is then taught objectively, 
ana is incidentally useful as a language lesson also : the children must not 
only touch objects, and name the sensation, for instance, but must mention 
other substances and the "feeling" they induce; so with the parallel 
exerdses on sight smell, taste, sound. The first vear's teaching concludes 
with very simple lessons on why and what and wnere and when we should 
eat and drink. In order to comply with the legal requirements, it is 
suggested to teachers that ''they should make a simple statement that 

Swple should not use very strong drink if thev wish to nave good health." 
rade IL revises the previous instruction, with considerable amplification, 
0.^., attention is called to the relations oi the parts of the body tu each 
ouier, and to the purpose of life ; "the neck turns the head, the arms help 
the nands to reach, to carry," etc. Prominent bones are identified and 
named (skull, spine, ribs, hip bones) ; the relations of bones and muscles 
to bodily posture serve to throw light on motion, and to bring in the 
application of the need for exercise, rest and sleep. The direct purpose of 
tne lessons on the special sense organs in this Grade is to train the 
children to greater acuteness in distinctions between sounds, colours, 
forms, distances, flavours and muscular efforts. The idea of growth ana 
nutrition is next connected with food, also the advantages of cooking 
food are discussed. Table manners as well as table setting are practised 
as well as preached; talks on the lungs and on air, with rudimentary 
ideas on ventilation, introduce another useful topic 

In Qrade III. the same points constitute the oasis of instruction. The 
children find, name, and suggest the uses of many more bones. The 
connection between food, posture, and good physical development is 
carried further. The special sense organs are subjected to simple tests, 
and the pleasure derived by their means is emphasised. Various forms of 
food, rignt and wrong methods of preparation and consumption, some idea 
of the procef>s of digestion and the reasons for habitual care of the teeth 
again culminate in a talk on table manners and arrangements. The 
mechanical aspect of breathing is discussed, and the good or ill effects of 
impure air and out of door exercise, together with suitable means of 
domestic ventilation, find a place. In Grade lY. the instruction substantia 
ally follows similar lines, but assumes a less colloquial form, though the 
importance of simple treatment is emphasised ; thus, in treating of the 
heart and circulation, teachers are advised not to touch on the subject of 
cavities or valves at this stage, but practical applications to assist the 
formation of good habits are to be invariably included. The outline of 
work in Grade V. is preceded by the following "General Suggestions" for 
the course of study in the remaining grades : — 

"Never lose sight of the practical side of the subject; it will profit a 
child but little to know about bones, for example, if after all he lets his 
shoulders droop and his spine become unnaturally curved. Pupils should 
study their own bodies as much as possible. They should find out by 
actual examination how many bones they have in the arm. hand (not 
wrist), leg, foot (not ankle), ribs, etc. They should study heart beats, 
pulse in wrist, neck and templa weight and height : chest measure and 
expansion in inches ; motion of the different joints ; the wonderful motion 
of the hand and arm ; of the head upon the backbone ; of the whole trunk 
upon the hip joints. The sight and hearing of pupils may be tested roughly, 
^90 sense of touch. The microscope and apparatus in the 8th Grade are 
free to the teachers of the 5th." 
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(6)C)eveland Interest in the study of the organs of motion is stimulated by com- 
Onio^ parisons between the motions of different animals, as horse, fish, worm, 

continued, man, bird ; the activity of muscles with observations on the results of use 
upon known substances, leads naturally to the topic of the organs of 
repair and the material furnished in the form of food, drink, or air. 
After a review of the processes of digestion, the fact that the digested 
matter must enter a " common carrier '* which has " the right of way over 
the entire body, introduces the subject of the blood, and to some teaching 
on absorption by the lacteals and Ijrmphatics. This and the remaining 
subjects for this Grade (the lungs, skin and organs of perception) are 
but lightly treated, as they are repeated in far more detail in Grade VI. 
Here digestion is reviewed, and absorption is taught more fully. The 
structure and functions of the heart and the circulation of the blood occupy 
a great portion of the allotted time, but the concluding lessons are devoted 
to a preliminary stud^ of the brain, spinal cord, and great sympathetic 
nervous system, especially to their great importance as instruments of 
mind and centres of nervous force. Prior to this period most illustiutive 
material is found in observations made by the children, but at this stage 
teachers are ur^ed to employ simple experimental illustrations, especially 
"during the winter months, when there is less to observe out of doors." 
(A few specimens of such illustrations may prove suggestive.) 

" To illustrate why bones are hollow : Take a sheet of foolscap paper and 
roll it into a cylinder about an inch in diameter, holding in shape by means 
of strings or rubber bands ; support this cylinder in a horizontal position 
by placing a support under eacn end. Now place weights upon the middle, 
noting how much it sustains before breaking. Next, take the same kina 
of sheet of paper and fold or roll it into a solid bar : support and load as 
before. Notice the result 

'* To show the animal part of bone : Soak a clean bone, as a rib, in strong 
vinegar or dilute muriatic acid until it becomes flexible. Mineral matter 
has disappeared. 

" To show what part of a bone is mineral : Weigh a small bonQ accurately, 
then roast it for about three hours on a hot bed of coals. Remove carefully 
and weigh again. Animal matter has disappeared. Notice what propor- 
tion. 

** Saw a bone through lengthwise. Notice the structure of ends, middle, 
and outside part. 

" To show the structure of muscles : Take a piece of lean meat that has 
been boiled ; pick it to pieces with needles, showing connective tissue and 
the larger ana smaller muscular fibres. Place one of the smallest fibres 
under a microscope and notice the markings. 

" To show the action of the flexor and extensor muscles : Procure the 
front leg of a sheep. Remove the connective tissues which surround 
the entire leg, and carefully separate the muscles from each other, loosening 
up the tendons to where the;^ are attached to the bones. By pulling the 
different muscles, their function in life can be nicely shown. It wm be 
seen that many muscles act together to cause the same movements : that 
other muscles are antagonistic. 

" Have children notice the swelling of muscles when in action on their 
own bodies. Let them find the muscle, or set of muscles, which makes 
certain movements : as, extending the arm, bending the arm, extending or 
bending the index finger, turning the head to left or right, chewing, etc. 
Show the muscles as the power acting upon the bones as levers of different 
classes.'' 

Further suggestions include how to make models to show the principle 
upon which the diaphragm acts in respiration, or to illustrate the action of 
the intercostal muscles. Most teachers find no difficulty in improvising or 
adapting many more of the same kind to meet the need for concrete 
demonstrations. 
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The method adopted in the remaining two Grades brings out well a (6)Cleveland 
point yet dimly perceived in this country, which is, nevertheless, susceptible Ohio — 
of far fuller development than is accorded to it even in this instance at continued. 
Cleveland, Ohio, viz., the valuable field afforded bv hygiene and physiology, 
not alone for the acquirement of the theories of physics and chemistry, but 
for their application under most favourable and attractive circumatiMiceB. 
The syllabus opens as follows — 

" We do not know what life is, but the mechanism which life has woven 
and built around itself conforms to the same laws and principles which 
hold in the physical world, and cannot be well understood without some 
reference to physical laws. The following outline is an attempt to suggest 
lessona which will be a blending of the two great departments of science, 
physiology and physics, life and matter — and the two thus brought together 
become one, viz., physiology, since all matter and its laws are but subser- 
vient to the one great thing — Life. 

"As a preliminary to these lessons the teacher should place the minds of 
the children in the right attitude towards the work. Thev should know 
that it is the human body that forms the central figure in all these lessons, 
and their thoughts should be continually brought hfuck to that fact." 

The following is the outline: — "All the manifestations of life, whether 
individual or national, can be reduced ultimately to certain changes. All 
duuiges are of one of two kinds : either changes of place or of composition : 
the former are known as physical, the latter as chemical. The teacher will 
illustrate physical changes and chemical changes. Let the children classify 
the following changes: water evaporates; dew forms; coal is mined, 
transpcnrted, thrown upon the fire, burned ; unsupported bodies fall to the 
ground, trees grow, sugar dissolves in water, a match ignites by friction, 
ffunpowder explodes, water boil% iron melts, iron rusts, grape juice 
ferments^ apples decay, cherries ripen, blood circulates, food digests; 
animals inhale air, a certain part unites with the blood, the blood repairs 
worn-out tissues \ animals f eeL children think, sudden news quickens the 
pulse, etc. Physical force. Muscles exert force. What force is. Other 
idndB of force than muscular force, as cohesion, adhesion, gravitation, 
magnetism, electricity, etc. How force is measured ; units of force ; as, 
pounds, ounces, etc. Weigh many things on spring scales or other kind. 
Educate the muscular sense by having pupils estimate the weight of many 
things after lifting them. 

"By exerting force, muscles produce motion. Some kinds of motion, as 
uniform, accelerated, retarded, pendulum movements, etc. 

" The circulation and the laws of liquids. 

" The heart fully explained as to its shape, size, walls, cavities, valves, 
interior, by means of dissections of heart of ox or sheep. The circulation 
carefully and minutely traced through both the pulmonary and systemic 
circuits. 

" The circulatory system compared with the distribution of water in a 
city; the heart, arteries and capillaries and veins having their analogies 
more or less peitectly in any city supplied by a pumping station. 

" Study, in connection with the circulation, the effect upon liquids when 
subjected to pressure ; also capillary attraction. 

"Respiration and atmospheric pressure. Why we breathe ; the relation 
of air to ^e blood. Show nature of oxygen and carbon dioxide. Experi- 
ment with lime water to show that breathing and burning give rise to 
same products. Eelation of plants and animals as regards the air. Show 
simple experiments in atmospheric pressure. Connect the facts ot thQ 
physical proj)erties of air with the organs of breathing, showing that it is a 
purely physical process. Teach the mechanism of breathing ; ribs, inter- 
costal muscles, abdominal muscles, diaphragm, trachea, bronchial tubes, 
Rir cells, and how all operate together, thus forming the respiratory 
apparatus. 

" Dissect lung of sheep, showing lung tissue and air tubes. 
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(6*y**'GlevBi^. :. "Perform, if possible, the experiment with mercury and barometer tube 
land, Ohio -^ "to show the. principle of the barometer. 
contvfhiM, « Ventilation. Why necessary ; how performed. 

. " Digestion and absorption. Relation of these processes to the blood 

" Digestion is performed by a combination of physical and chemical pro- 
cesses, while abso]*ption is identical with the taking up of moisture by the 
roots of plants. The effect of alcohol upon the body in general and in 
particular should receive a large measure of attention."' 

THE SUGGESTIONS FOE GEADE Yill. AEE GIVEN IN FULL. 

The Ear and Sound. 

^* Teach as much of the anatomy of the ear as is found in any elementary 
physiology. 

" lliie ear constructed with reference to sound. 

",Sound. What it is. Wave motion shown by rope. How sound is 
produced! Show by using tuning fork, small bell or large glass dish, that 
a funding body is vibrating. Show how sound travels through the air : 
strmg telephone : experiment to prove .that sound will not pass through a 
vacuum. Velocity of sound in air : echoes. Musical sounds : pitch, 
loudness. 

/t Haying studied the ear and sound to some little extent show how the 
former is adapted to receive the latter : trace a sQund wave fi^m a dis- 
tiMit bell thro^^h the air, into the ear, through ith different partd uatil the 
ends ol the auditory nerve are excited. 

' " Test the hearing of pupils. 

' " What knowledge is brought to us by the sense of hearing. 

The Eye and Light. 

" The anatomy of the eye. The eye-ball and its surroundings. Muscles 
to move. Why located where it is. The cornea, sclerotic coat, choroid, 
iris, lens, retina, aqueous and vitreous humour. Drawings of eye made. 
Light and what it is. Travels in straight lines (nearly) through the air. 
Velocity : how found. Keflection. 

General Sensibility and Heat, 

" Why our sense of heat should be distributed over the entire body. 
What heat' is?. Various ways of producing by mechanical action, by 
combustion. 

The Nervous System and Electricity, 

" The anatomy of brain, spinal cord, nerves, sympathetic system, taught 
by use of chart. Do not go too deeply into structure of brain, a very 
general notion only. Show that the nerves bring all parts of the body into 
a sympathetic relation. - A nervous impulse is a discharge or liberation of 
energy analogous to the electric discharges : not identical but having an 
analogy so near as to make the study of electricity in plaqe in, this con- 
nection : occupies time. Experiment. 

"Teach paralysing influences of alcohol and narcotics upon nervous 
tissues, and especially upon the brain. Discuss other physiological 
reasons why stimulants and narcotics should not be used : also moral 
aspects of drinking alcoholic stimulants." 

Throughout the whole eight years teachers are incited to 
maintain a close cpnnection between nature study and 
human physiology; applications are also required and intro- 
duced in his classes by the Physical Culture Instructor. At 
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the teachers' quarterly meeting when this amon^ other 
subjects is discussed between the supervisors and their staif, 
unremitting iBiforts are made by the former to present suitable 
susi^estions of how associations may be created between these 
su^ects and daily life, either by judicious co-relation with 
6ther subjects, or by the constant diffusion of a general 
atmosphere of healthhil habits around and among the children. 
Teachers are also furnished with a list of suitable books of 
rrference: " Physiolc^ for Little Folks," "The House I live in," 
and BlaisdelFs "Our Bodies" for the earlier grades: Huxley 
and Youman's " Physiology," and Shaw's and Gifford's and 
Avery's "Physics" for the later. 

Theconaplete curriculum at present in force in theOrade schools 
of Cleveland, Ohio, is detailed, as it appears to be a good specimen 
Gi such time-tables, and brings out clearly the proportion t f 
hours devoted each week, throughout the compulsory school 
life, to the various studies, mental, moral, physical, manual, 
and so fprth, upon which the attention of the children is 
ooncentraibed. Hitherto sparse attention has been given to 
physiology in the Clevieland Normal School, a defect to repair 
which no 'pains is spared by the Superintendent of the City 
Schools. Admirable and exhaustive courses of lectures to the 
tatehel^ are given by the Medical Officer of Schools, Dr. R. Leigh 
Baker, or by other authorities, and the sincere interest exhibited 
in the lessons by their supervisors must prove a useful impetus 
to^ood work. 

The school course at Lynn (Mass.) also shows the posi-(c.) Lynn, 
tion assigned in the time-table to civics, elementary Mass, 
science, and morals and manners, as well as to hygiene. This .TablMVIII. 
last subject is divided into two parts : the first treats of good 
habits, of what the children do daily; the second takes up 
the tstudy of physiology. Teachers are advised to be^in by 
brief and simple conversations, to direct children to their own 
experienoes and observ€^ons at home, at school and elsewhere, 
and to bring out the dements of healthy living : eating, drink- 
ing, worki^, resting, sleeping, playing, cleanliness. It is 
intended that children should then he led to see what parts 
ot the body are brought into use through the actions noticed ; 
ty see why these parts are useful, how they should be cared 
for, -and' wny exercise, rest, and pure air are necessary. Among 
the many suggestive " Notes to Teachers " the following is one 
of the most valuable: — "In order to impress upon the children 
the importance of correct living, the teacher must practise in 
school what she teaches. She should see that the schoolroom 
is kept clean, that the heat is properly regulated, that the air 
is kept pure by proper ventilation, tnat the children are not 
subjected' to dangerous draughts, that the light is suitable, 
that the physical exercises, 3ongs, and other diversions are 
used at the right time, so far as these things are under her 
conttol or influence. She should see that the children observe 
the hints on cleanliness of person or clothing, that they take 
proper care of themselves and their garments, etc." 
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The lessons are illustrated at first by using the pupils (c) Lynn, 
themselves, the school buildings, or common objects easily ^^?'- 
obtainable. Charts and experiments are employed in the ''*^***^^' 
higher grades, but it is not usual to make use of fresh animal 
tissues or organs, as it is at Cleveland. Advantage is taken 
of opportunities offered for correlation with the " Observational 
L^ons " on natural and physical phenomena, and on people 
and occupations, as well as with the Nature Work and 
Elementary Science later on. This inter-relating method is 
turned to account also in connection with the history, geography 
and civics taken in the upper grades. The details of all courses 
are left to the discretion of his staff, by Mr. 0. Bruce, the 
Superintendent of the Lynn Schools, so that the personal 
equation of the teacher may find expression, and the special 
needs or interests of the class be consulted. Two demands he 
makes, and expects to have met ; the one, that each lesson 
be well prepared and presented, in order to arouse, direct and 
mamtain a wholesome interest among the children — the other, 
that his staff and their school houses shall be living object 
lessons of hygienic practice to the town. 

Similar good methods and terms of advice to teachers are (^0 Masf^a- 
found under other Boards and Superintendents. The Massachu- chusetts. 
setts Board of Education, e.g., in its published "Course of 
Studies for Elementary Schools" suggests the following as 
a method of teaching physiology and hygiene to children 
which has been tested ana proved successful by experience : — 

tSection I, The WJu>le Body. 

Position. Teach the pupils to observe their own and others' positions 
white sitting, standing and walking. Teach them to desire and to strive to 
oe Qr^t. 1 he lessons on height and weight should be to this end. Height. 
Kftch pupil should know his height. Mark the height of a pupU on an 
^osea blackboard or door jamb : record the date, the height, and weight, 
beside the mark. Do the same for three or four pupik. Eepeat the 
measurement at regular intervals. Encourage other children to nave the 
same done at home by their parents or by older children. Have children 
conmare their growth during different intervals. All the lessons should 
tend to producing and retaining correct posture and carriage. Weight. 
Do the same as for height. The practice of measuring height and weight 
should he continued through the period of growth. 

The External Parts of the Body. 

Papils should touch and name the parts in regular and irregular order. 
Care of parts. Each child should be taught to take proper care of his hair, 
•eyes, nose, mouth, teeth, hands, feet and nails. Cleanliness of the body, \ 

and the clothing should be insisted upon daily before the school exercises 
are begun. t 

i 
The Senses. j 

Teach by simple experiments what each sense is, the parts that are j 

prominent m structure and delicate in sensibility, the uses of the important | 

parts, the knowledge gained by each alone, ana the care of each sense. J 

Avoia in experiments all sources of error, such as learning through touch ; 

what ought to be known by hearing. ; 
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In Section II. which comprises the next three classes, attention is directed 
to the limbs and structure of the body, the following extract indicating the 
me^od advised : — 

Section II, The Limbs and Walls, 

Skin, muscle, tendon, blood, blood vessels, nerves, fat, bones, joints, 
ligaments, cartilage. 

Sources of knowledge. The body. At home — fur, raw and cooked beef, 
leg of a fowl, veal, lamb. At the market — ^sides and cuts of beef, mutton 
and pork, bones. At school — ^shank of beef, bones, pictures, diagrams, 
books. 

What to teach. The or^n : its chief characteristics and its name } its 
position and uses^ how it should be cared for; the effects upon it of 
alcohol and narcotics. 

Method. 1. Find what is known. 2. Teach pupils to observe the organ ; 
to observe its uses ; to learn its care from exjyerience. home training, from 
knowledge of use, frr)m reading. 3. Contribution of tacts. Selection and 
arrangement of facts by pupils. 4. Oral and written descriptions, drawings 
with and without objects, according to outline. 5. Reading of selected 
articles. Suggestions. Observations of corresponding parts in other 
animals. (Teach to put apiece of sticking plaster on a wound ; to cleanse 
and bandage a cut ; to assist one who is weak.) 

The remainder of the course is devoted to the consideration of food, air, 
clothing, removal of waste, exercise and rest, the necessary illustrations 
being ^thered by the pupils and added to by the teacher ; the nutritiYe, 
digestive, circulatory, respiratory, motorv and nervous systems being 
considered and studied in Section III. by tne higher grades. Teachers are 
ei^orted to avoid technicalities as far as possible with the younger painlfl^ 
to make use of numerous simple experiments, and to let roles for tiia 
proper care and use of the different organs, systems or functions of the 
Dod^ be repeated and re-enforced. Special attention to the interdepeudenoe 
of vital processes is advocated, and the ideal of a strong, wnolesome 
and unabused body as best fitted for successful and happy uving is kept 
constantly and conspicuously in the foreground. In consequence of the 
law which requires special instruction in schools as to the effect of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants and narcotics on the human svstem, these subjects 
appear in each section of the course, but the teachers are cautioned to 
deal only with the more serious consequences, just enough to attain the 
purpose of mentioning them at all, to refrain from assertions of what is 
imcertain or sincerely doubted by high authority, or likely to be repudiated 
bv the pupil when he is mature enough to judge for himself. If the 
cnildren thoughtlessly incline to make merry over the weakness, or folly, 
or misfortune of persons visibly under the influence of alcohol, their teachers 
are advised to lead them to a truer and more serious attitude towards 
such thinp), dwelling on the personal effort and capacity necessary to form 
good habits and to avoid bad ones, and showing by illustration, that the 
man needs a strong and beautiful body if it is to be sound and well 
balanced. Special delicacv of treatment is pointed out as necessary in 
those unfortunate cases wnere children find themselves between the safe 
teaching of the school and the counter practices and influences of home. 

(e) Washing- Good methods and wise counsels to teachers find admirable 
t ai, D.C. illustration at Washington, where the enthusiasm, on occasion 
limited elsewhere to supervisors, extends to most members of 
the staff. This is lai^cly due to Mrs. I. G. Myers, who has been 
responsible for man)r years for the Normal School curriculum 
ana has also had an intimate connection with the schools them- 
selves. 
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The following extract from the "Outline of Work for 1901 " 
sDeaks for itself as to the personal practice which it is assumed 
snoiild accompany the teachers* precepts : — 

" To the teacher— 

"Study the ventilation of your own buildinf^ and schoolroom. Know 
how to secure the best possible fresh air conditions for the children and 
for yourself. Test this fmfuently by going from the room for a minute, 
returning sensitive to vitiated air. Keep a fraction of the mind on tem- 
{lerature, to see that it is the proiier one. Have a watchful care to the 
a4)UBtment of shade^ for the best distribution of li^ht. Be mindful of the 
Heating of pupils having defective sight, so that their defects mav lessen by 
fostering care. The direct aim of the early study of phvsiology is the 
intelligent care of the body. The formation of healthful and refined habit>s 
is the end to be secured." 

In Grades IV.. V., VL, VII., and VIII. advantageous place is found for 
the elements oi sanitation. The skin, nails, hair, and teeth are first 
studied in Grade V., then appears the following note : " Study the con- 
ditions of a healthful schoolroom : sunlight, its effect ; dust, its dangers ; 
I fresh air, its value ; temperature, what it should be. Let the i*esiK>nsibility 

for this care gradually pass from the teacher to the pupils, by whom in 
turn, it should be sustained, with intelligence and conscience." In Grade 
VI. sanitation comprehends "The care of the sleeping room; a kitchen 
sink, use, construction, care, risks from want of care, etc" In Grade VII. 
air and ventilation are required to be treated experimentally and "practi- 
I cally ; " and sewer gas, its nature, effects, and dangers, is considered in 

connection with the city regulations for plumbing. The physiology in 
Grade VIII. is confined to a simple general study of the nervous system : 
the sanitation concerns itself with the sources of diseases, germs and their 
conditions of development, a study of simple disinfectants (sunlight, soap. 
I and water, par excellence^ and concludes with an introduction to municipal 

sanitation (sanitary dwenings, street cleaning, sewera^ garbage^ con- 
ta^ous diseases, etc.). Appended is this suggestion : " Combine tnis unit 
with the study of city government ; " the force and worth of which 
I note is appreciated \yhen the fact is recalled that boys of 13 or 14 

I constitute half the pupils who come under this instruction. No text-books 

' are suggested for use until Grade IV., then " The Child's Health Primer " 

I and StowelFs " Essentials of Health " are named as suitable ; but long and 

I valuable lists of reference books are appended for the teachers' use through - 

' out the course, all of which are availaole at the teachers' librarv. Among 

books on general physiology, Foster's^ Colton's, Trace^r's, and Bertha Brown's 
find a place, with Ball's " Care of the Teeth," Merciers " Nervous System 
and the MindL" Rosenthal's " Muscles and Nerves," and Lagrange's " Physical 
Exercise;" Bluing's and Morrison's excellent books on Ventilation and 
Heating, and Prudden's "Dust and its Dangers" and "Story of the 
Bacteria" are also included, besides the Annual Eeports of the Health 
Department and references to articles in current literature. 

Practical methods and field tripe are advocated, and unusual 
trouble is taken to inter-connect this with other school studies. 
The much talked-of principle of correlation is practised with 
most encouraging resmts in the Washington schools, though all 
concerned are aware that but the first steps along this right 
road have yet been taken. 

At Philadelphia the Good Habits Talks find a place among (/) Phila 
object lessons in the four primary grades. delphia. 

In view of the weU-recognised fact that eating and drinking bulk largely 
in a small child's mind, the conversational lessons open on articles of food 
and drink (bread, beef, mutton, coffee, tea, butter^ cheese, rice,^ fruits), and 
from what natural objects the^ are obtained, fallowed by a similar treat- 
ment of conunon artirles of clothing. In < ira/le III. the oare of the hniunn 
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( f) Phila- ^^P^i ^y nieanB of cleanliness, clothing and breathing fresh air, gives occa- 

^glpljj^ sion for much useful talk, so that bv the time Grade IV. is reached (the 

coTUintied. children being from 9 to 10 years old), curiosity is aroused as to the general 
structure of the body and the means by which it receives sensations. Dur- 
ing the remaining four years the physiological and hyeienic aspects of the 
study are well balanced in treatment, as is evidenced by the written notes 
of the more advanced grades. By the courtesy of Miss Wright, one of the 
Board of Education Supervisors, I have been furnished with a large num- 
ber of notes made by pupils in Grade VII E., executed without previous 
notice in the ordinary course of work, and handed to me without revision 
as they left the writers' hands. Of tnese, forty papers are on the nervous 
system ; they are clear, well expressed, and, as a whole, satisfactorily 
accurate ; the plentiful introduction of ]pen and ink drawings illustrate the 
facility attaint in this mode of expression by an American child. Each 
paper contains a verbal sketx^h, illustrated, of the cerebro-spinal and 
sympathetic nervous systems, and highly creditable drawings of the under 
surface of the brain, showing the cerebrum, cerebellum and medulla 
oblongata ; each paper concludes with the nygienic applications to be 
made of the knowledge gained, couched in evidently original language : — 
'* It is the worry in many cases that causes nervous sickness." '* To keep 
our body in health eAao tends to keep the nervous system in health, as the 
blood wnich nourishes the nervous system must be pure and good. . . . The 
nervous system can be easily abused, sitting up late at night, overtiring the 
body, reading cheap novels and going to the theatre too much all tire the 
brain.'' The following extract from one of the best papers illustrates the 
danger, to which reference has been made as so liable to arise from well 
meant efforts to simplify a complex, and, as yet, incompletely understood 
subject ; though the general tenour is excellent some oi the daring asser- 
tions on the part of the pupil are inaccurate and misleading. ^ The use of 
narcotics strong drink and opium all tend to weaken the nervous system. 
The alconol gets into the blood, takes away all the healthful parts of the 
blood and it gets into the nerve tissue which is very watery, and the 
alcohol dries up the water and takes its place, and when the alcohol is once 
in the nerve tissue it is very hard to get out, so for this and other reasons, 
alcohol should be avoided by every sensible person. Opium and all other 
drugs should be equally avoided^ the craving is very hard to get rid of and 
will often be inherited by the victim's innocent children. The opium has 
a deadening eff'ect that is very dangerous, often resulting in death ; all the 
patent medicines and cough cures often have a form of opium in them, and 
they should be avoided as a household remedy, as the effect on children 
especially is very dangerous." 

Even more striking is another set of papers from the 
same school for the variety in verbal expression of identical 
facts and the really beautiful pen and ink drawings of the 
structure of the ear, including separate illustrations 6f its parts. 
The evident grasp of the theory of sound, in addition to the fitness 
of the human ear for the transmission of sound waves, is most 
apparent, and the remarks on the care of the ear are simple, 
rational, common sense. A third set of papers deals with the eye 
and also merits hiffh praise. Sketches enter even more fully 
into these notes, and are used with great effect to illustrate and 
assist to shorten written descriptions. It is evident that the 
Tiygienic applications have been well impressed, though a number 
or the writers wisely omit any notes on the effects oi alcohol and 
tobacco on the eye, which are reported by others in words 
similar in substance to the following extract from one paper : — 

" Effect of Alcohol on the Eye.— It in a general way dulls or weakens 
the nerve. Alcohol is known to produce congestion of eyes. It irritates 
the delicate linings of the eyelids and lessens the acuteness of vision. 
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** Effect of Tobacco on the Eye.- Tobacco smoke irritates the eyes. It 
causes sharp pain of the eyeball. Smokers often have confused and feeble 
▼ision due to partial paralysis of the optic nerve.'' 

These papers are home-work on an assigned subject which 
had been preyiously studied in class, and rank as " Composi- 
tions ; " the sketches are allowed to be copied from diagrams or 
objects. The execution of these careful drawings has various 
values, in addition to the inevitable mental impression received 
of relation of parts, of form and of structure ; accurate observa- 
tion, neatness, precision, manual dexterity, reliance upon means 
other than verbal for expression, the employment of facility 
gained in another branch of study, are all callea into play. The 
method appears in general use. I have specimens of similar, 
though less advanced, notes collected in the course of a visit to 
some schools at Providence, Rhode Island, where pencil illustra- 
tion rather than verbal description is relied upon. Bone 
structure, the mechanism of a joint, the shape and arrangen^ent 
of the teeth, the position of the organs m the thorax and 
abdomen are drawn ; and usually six or seven written lines are 
considered to supplv the necessary letterpress. 

Good papier-macn^ models and anatomical charts are provided Illustrative 
under some Boards of Education, but a majority of those teachers Methods, 
whose previous training or post-graduate courses enable them to 
approach the whole topic from its practical side, confirmed my 
own opinion that one illustration from life or a familiar obiect, 
one demonstration on animal tissues, such as the leg of a rabbit 
or the eye of an ox, is worth more as a means to convey a true 
conception, to arouse active interest, or to stimulate subsequent 
observation than the free use of costly models. The extent to 
which this "better" way is followed depends upon the attitude 
of the Supervisors or school principal, and the capacity and en- 
thusiasm of the teacher. The same spirit which nas prompted 
the rapid introduction of the "laboratory method" into high 
schools and colleges is permeating the whole world of education, 
with a promise of good things to come for this as for other suit- 
able subjects. 

Special lessons upon the care of young children are not The Care of 
usual in the public schools, though exceptions to the rule exist YounK 
in New York City, Washington, and very probably elsewhere. Children, 
In respect of sensible clothing, England can learn with advan- 
tage from the United States where babies, from birth, have 
necks, arms, and legs completely and continuously protected. 
The artificial feeding of infants is chiefly in the hands of 
physicians, who write individual prescriptions to be " made up " 
at milk laboratories instead of at chemists' shops ; and this cus- 
tom was, in my experience, a reason frequently advanced for not 
giving instruction on the subject of "bottle fed" babies in 
schools. At Buffalo the use of tube bottles is forbidden by 
law. I do not know whether such enactments have been made 
elsewhere, but in this city the result within a comparatively 
short time was to reduce the rate of infantile mortality by one- 
half At the New York cookery centres the girls learn how to 
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sterilise and pasteurise milk ; how to niodity cow's milk to meet 
the needs of mfants at different age periods ; how much food t>o 
give and how often to feed; what are and what are not the 
right shapes for feeding bottles. They also learn how to mak«» 
barley water and foods suitable when the child begins to reauire 
other than milk diet. " What Baby must not have,'* needs to 
be well impressed in the poorest quarters of that city as well as 
in our own towns. Regular instruction is not given at Washing- 
ton, but Mrs. I. G. Myers occasionally takes the elder girls alone, 
at one or other school, for personal instruction in nursery 
hygiene as well as in the wise care of their own health. 

B. — High Schooijs. 

To confine the following remarks to the teaching of the 
Domestic Sciences and Arts, and Hygiene in the public high 
schools is to omit, for the present, reference to some excellent 
examples of secondary school courses supported by private en- 
dowment, e.g. — those 'at the Pratt and Lewis Institutes, which 
will be treated in Fart II. Nevertheless, adherence to tht» 
division of educational institutions into the two groups of 
those maintained by State fimds or from private resources will, 
it is hoped, enable those unfamiliar with the intricacies conse- 
quent upon this parallel dual system to assign to each its just 
relative proportion to the mass of good work accomplisned 
by both. 
Curricula. Domestic Science is classified, almost without exception, as 
Manual Training under all Boards of Education into whoso 
high schools it has been introduced. The reason for this is 
found substantially in the system of co-education. If the girls 
of a division devote so mucn time per week to a subject fioni 
which boys are excluded, their occupation during these " periods " 
must be of a character inapplicable to girls. Manual training is 
widely recognised as desirable for both sexes and is theretore 
conveniently, if not quite accurately, extended to cover cooking, 
sewing, laundry and table service, as well as its more Intimate 
subjects, work with clay, card, wood, or metal. It must always be 
borne in mind that a proportion of authorities maintain the 
'' training " value of all tnese occupations to be equal. In lanfe 
cities which support several high schools, one of these is usually 
set apart for the express purpose of offering special fsu^ilitieB in 
manual training to Doth sexes, and is so denominated ; not that 
all Manual Training Hieh Schools necessarily include^ domestic 
subjects in their curricula, but they do so in many cities, and, T 
believe, to an annually increasing extent. At Providence (Rhode 
Island), at Ann Arbor (Mic£), and in the early days at 
Philadelphia, cookery and even sewing, appeared in the tiro" 
tables of high schools before adoption into the grammar schools ; 
but BrooHine, (Mass.), offers an illustration of the more 
general tendency, viz., to include an introductory course in both 
sjibjects in the elemenUiry s^'hools, and to encourage furth**'- 
St nay and [nactire in the high s«-hool.s. 

As a rnl«'. Iiigh s*'liools provide a <rh<H.-<' of <-<Mir>*«^v t'l'r tluii 
5>tudeut8, UbLuili) from five tg eigUi in uumbtir: tUwst^ 
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are described as Greneral, Classical, Scientific, Latin-German, 
English preparatory. Commercial, Manual, etc. The base of 
most of them is very similar during the first two out of the four 
years of high school life, by which means diflerentiation or 
specialisation is postponed until about 16, and premature 
specialisation avoided at 14 years of age. Domestic Science 
may constitute a required subject in the General, Technical, 
or Manual Training courses, as it does, e,g., at Brookline 
(Mass.), or it may be an ** elective,'* open to all girl students, 
as at Ann Arbor and Muskegon. When house sanitation plays a 
prominent part this section of the course is occasionally thrown 
open to boys, as is the case at the Toledo Polytechnic School. 

The scope of the whole course is often very comprehensive, as Rco[»c ami 
the arts are included to an extent not usual in this country Value of 
(considerable time beine devoted to the practice of design, clay ^9'"^^*^ 
modelling, drawing, and to some study oi colour), while it would Counl^. 
be hard to find one scheme which does not require, or include 
in itself, a study of general chemistry, elementary physics, and 
an introduction to the first principles of bacteriology; some 
suggestions on economic and sociological problems are also 
brought forward, with a view to widen the girls* horizons and to 
prepare them for their future positions and obUgations. It is 
eviaent, therefore, that valuable opportunities await those who 
approach such courses in the attitude of mind anticipated by 
tne experts responsible for their formulation. During her four 
years' study an intelligent girl devotes time to theoretical and 
experimental work in chemistry, physics and biology, usually 
with special reference to their practical household applications, 
which she at once proceeds to test in her cookery, laundry and 
cleaning practice. Her hands and eyes are trained in the studio, 
so that sne may bring skilful mampulation, habitual accuracy, 
and an eye for form and colour to her classes in sewing, dress- 
making and millinery. She is called upon to make personal 
observations on sanitary house construction, and then to repro- 
duce, or to originate, the plans for a healthy dwelling ; here she 
is required to nave good reasons for all her details and to be as 
practical in her knowledge of plumbing possibilities and risks as 
she is in her scheme of colour decoration for the rooms. Cal- 
culation of cost must be carried out with care and the economics 
of fiunily life studied. She is trained to realise that mere 

5 revision of food and clothing does not fulfil the housewife's 
uty ; meals at reasonable cost must fiirnish requisite nutriment 
in wholesome, varied forms, with the details of which she should 
be familiar ; clothing must fulfil many more requirements than 
mere sur&ce show — how to ensure tnese constitutes a part of 
her study. She perceives how responsible is the woman tor the 
expenditure of a household, and gets her first glimpse by this 
means into the sociological problems of to-dav. Time has to be 
found for gaining an insight into the special care essential foi- 
infant^: and iiivalirls : wbue, most wibolv. the studv ot )iteratiirt\ 
jiihI. it pos,^ihlt*. (\{ our i^v two JlJO<l^-nl. l.u'igu:«,;/<^s, nirtiut^^iiis. 
tlir<-»nghout. th^ Tiei'(»s>:Mr\' <'nnrie«'tu»n witl' thr witl** world ot j 
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experience, thought and culture, of which each home reflects a 
part. 

Needless to say, the realisation by the pupils of all these ideals 
is not as yet contemplated in every high scnool ; but, where the 
effort is made, there is already warranty of eventual attainment. 
At this age period, more than at that of any other, the mental 
attitude of teachers is quickly observed by scholars, who are 
impressionable in a hi^h degree to standards of thought set up 
by those under whose influence they spend a third of their tima 
liie fisict that highly qualified professors of both sexes manifest 
an unfeigned interest in the right conduct of homes and give 
cordial attention to studies which bear on the scientific and 
artistic regulation of domestic life carries great weight with 
boys as well as girls in the high schools where these courses 
have reached their best development. It is believed that this 
fact impresses a wider circle than the students alone, and will 
bear good fruit among parents by its contribution to the dignity 
of home life ; in any case its influence is active at the moment 
when the unrest of adolescence is prone to manifest itself in a 
contempt for familiar surroundings and in impatience with the 
claims of the family circle. Further, such a course serves the 
useful purpose of revealing their vocations to girls who are dis- 
courfi^ed by their distaste or want of capacity for literary, 
artistic, or purely scientific studies, in which their companions 
already display a promise of future proficiency, or from their 
inability to reach an accepted standard in other lines of school 
work. The combination of scientific theory with its prompt 
application to familiar processes ; the union of mental with 
manual activity ; the school links constantly forged with home 
interests ; the sense of power acquired in the performance of 
(laily duties, hitherto complicated oy the rule of thumb system, 
accompanied by its irritatmg and uncertain element of chance ; 
all appeal with an often unsuspected force to the undeveloped 
Marthas of the school world, who find here an outlet for their 
latent capacities, and whose perpetuation — no longer "careful 
and trouoled about many things" — through knowledge thus 
attained, will be of unmixed benefit to the human race. 

In contrast to such comprehensive courses (details of three o^ 
which are included), it is quite possible to find high schools 
where the term Domestic Science is confined to practice classes 
in cooking or sewing, and where no direct inter-relation between 
scientific principles and domestic methods is worked out. Of 
these, that at Ann Arbor (Mich.), is an average specimen. Or 
there may be a sort of compromise between the educational and 
the utilitarian methods, ot which the courses at some of the 
private high schools afford illustrations. Significant of the 
awakening appreciation of the possibilities and claims of the 
subject is the following extract from the 21st Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Schools of the City of Boston, 
dated March, 1901; its tenour has aroused considerable hope 
among those in the city who have desired for some years past to 
see a course established tn Household Economics, and who regret 
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I that the 3,000 girls in attendance at the half dozen high schools 

have hitherto had no officially recognised opportunity for in- 
struction under this head, at an age when they are able to bring 
to it an interest and intelligence more developed than that 
possessed by pupils in the grammar grades : " The next piece of 
l^islation relative to high school studies that may suggest itself 
is the establishment of courses in Household and Industrial 
Science and Arts for girls. Whether such courses would better 
be provided for in a separate high school or in connection with 
existing high schools is a debataole question, but either method 
would be feasible. In former reports 1 have advocated the es- 
tablishment of a separate high school, which should be for girls 
I what the Mechanic Arts Hi^h School is for boys. At the same 

I time I am persuaded that, if good courses in Household and 

Industrial Science and Arts were offered as ' electives * in the 
existing high schools, the same practical results could be secured. 
The addition of such * electives ' would be an easy matter if the 
neral system of elective studies which I now advocate should 
adopted'' It is possible that the activity of private enterprise 
in this direction in Boston may in part account for the delay in 
providing courses similar to those so well supported in other 
cities. Further on in the same interesting document Superintend- 
ent Seaver points out that the choice of studies under tne elective 
system can be scarcely too wide, as chemistry, physics, drawing 
eta, ''do not always furnish the best training for all minds; 
there are always excellent pupils who would do better to omit one 
or other of these subjects and give the time to studies better suited 
to their capacities, tnus leaving school with some real scholarship." 
As in the grammar grades, Personal and Domestic Hygiene 
are most usuaUy, if not invariably, treated as a definite school study 
under the title of Physiology, in which both sexes share. The 
subject is obligatory in only a minority of the States, but often 
finds a place in high schools where much attention is given to biol- 
(^y, of which it forms an appropriate and valuable development. 

The course of Domestic Science study at the Brookline (Mass.) Tjrpical 
High School is detailed in this Report for two reasons : first, Diomestic 
because the whole school system in that city has attained so Science ^ 
high a level of excellence (largely due to its late superintendent, {aySi^k' 
Professor Samuel Dutton, now Superintendent ot the Horace line, Mass. 
Mann School, Teachers College, New York City), that if a subject Tables X 
appears in its school programmes, the educational value and *"^ ^^• 
practical possibilities of that study are, virtually, guaranteed. In 
the next place, its schedule demonstrates the feasibility 
of finding an honourable place in an undeniably liberal 
scheme of secondary education for subjects whose absence 
from the time tables of corresponding schools in this country is 
excused or condoned on the plea of want of time, want of educa- 
tional value, or want of attraction to parents and pupils. 

The educational history of the town of Brookline has been a 
source of satisfaction to its inhabitants for the past ten years : 
School Committee, Superintendent, and teachers have worked 
freely, and few restraints have been placed on a reasonable display 
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of individuality and inventiyeness. Nature study has been in- (a) Brook- 
troduced^ manual training and the domestic arts have been line, Mass 
developed and made more educational ; new school buildings ■~^^***"^^- 
have been erected with modem appliances for comfort and 
sanitation, and the old ones have been enlarged and improved. 
Free kindergartens, increased provision for public health and 
hygiene, improved tenement houses, the exclusion of children 
from work in mills and shops, with additional public support of 
such " culture forces " as libraries, museums, music, lectures, etc., 
these, and other social developments, have all supplemented and 
supported school influences. The High school is a source of special 
pnae to the community, and it is earnestly desired that its 
curriculum should be a good example of the avowed aim of those 
responsible for its initiation, viz., not so much the acquisition of 
knowledge as the development of power and the building of 
character. ''While knowledge is not the end it is still recog- 
nised as a powerful mecms, and if only partial success has been 
attained it is rather because of the incompleteness of its adoption 
and application than of any £Eiult in the aim.'* 

The curriculum of (his school is broad and flexible ; certain 
subjects are required, others are elective ; there are four courses 
of stud}r in all. The "constants" occurring in each, although 
in varyinf^ proportions, are English, history, mathematics, Uie 
natuial sciences, art, and physical training. Three courses, the 
dasBioal, mb-daesioal, ana technical, furnish a good preparation 
far all who wish to enter eolle^, sdentific or technical sohook, and 
candidateB seleet these aceoidmg to the requirementsof the institu- 
tkm which they expect to eatBr;ihegener(il course, in which there 
18 a greater range of " elecdves," provides for those who complete 
didr education in the high school. ^ Manual training and 
domestic sdence and art, for bovs and girls respectively, appear 
in each year of the technical ana general courses ; they are ooiiga- 
tory in the technical, and elective in the general course ; zoology, 
physics, chemistry and physiology are also '' elective " subjects. 

The work in Domestic Scietice is largely an application of 
other sciences to daily life; the ultimate object of its pro- 
moters is, while training the pupil in scientific method and in 
an appreciation of economic values, to give the home its legiti- 
mate position among our social institutions, to arouse interest in 
the &miliar processes and environment of home life, and to show 
that home making is a worthy occupation for the most gifted. 

The food problem, as approached oy the cook and as exempli- 
fied in the kitchen, is selected for the first year's work, because 
experience shows the average girl of 14 or 15 to be more interested 
in this department of the subject than in any other ; but, as a 
knowledge of general chemistry is essential to an even superficial 
understanding of every-day processes, the second year is devoted 
to this subject and its appucations. The third year is concerned 
chiefly with a study of the house itself, its construction, its 
sanitary arrangements and their care, its fumishiug and 
decoration. An excellent opportunity is ^ven. and improved, 
for correlating the work oi this year with that of tne Art 
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department. Other of the topics, such as ventilation and (a) Brook- 
heating, involve principles of physics, and here also the effort is line, Mass 
made to apply work already done in that department, and to —continued. 
bring to students without that training the knowledge of some 
of its elementary principles. The fourth year is largely given to 
the applications of biology to eveiy-day life. As tnis compre- 
hends an elementary study of bacteriology, the theory of disease 
causation is naturally introduced, and the practice includes some 
simple home nursing and emergency work. A short subsequent 
course in invalid cookery gives opportunity for a review of the 
principles learned in the first year. The latter part of this, the 
last year, is spent in the discussion of problems of home making 
rather than oT housekeeping, many of which are looked at from 
the economic and social as well as from the domestic standpoint. 
For example, the following selected topics belong both to Political 
Economy and to Domestic Science — the consumption of wealth ; 
food, in its relation to labour power ; the housmg of the poor 
and its relation to good citizenship ; municipal sanitary regula- 
tions ; expenditure versus saving ; domestic service (as a part of 
the general labour problem) ; the work of superintending a home 
compared with other economic occupations; child labK>ur, etc. 
Evidence of the thoughtful inter-relation of studies, for which 
this school is notable, is also apparent in the following selection 
from some of the topics suggested for theme work in tne English 
department — the lire and work of Count Rumford ; the influence 
of rasteur on modem science; yeast fermentation in its relation 
to bread-making ; the manufacture of flour; experiments with 
albumen, dust, oacteria and butter-making ; the !Brookline water 
supply ; the sjrstem of ventilation in the Brookline High School ; 
an ideal room. This method serves at least three en& ; fecility 
of verbal expression is acquired in respect of subjects studied 
chiefly in the laboratory or by observation ; eirls are stimulated 
to study the history and development of existing domestic 
customs ; and intelligent application of OTinciples acquired in 
one department is demanded in another, rhysiology, chemistry, 
physics and economics are also closely affiliated by cross- worK 
rererence throughout the course. Miss Smith, who is in charge 
of the present promising class, spares no pains to secure the co- 
operation of her colleagues in order to maintain continuity in 
theory and practice, and finds an ample reward for her efforts in 
the increasing uiterests and greater womanliness of those who 
include Domestic Science in their studies. Throughout the 
course visits to well-planned houses, steam laundries, chocolate 
works and other factories connected with food and clothing 
processes, are made whenever practicable or desirable , in order 
to broaden the outlook of the students and to impress on their 
minds the points under discussion. 

I subjoin a concise synopsis of the ground covered and a few suggestions 
of the methods adopted in the courses in chemistry, physics, geology and 
art; the course in general household cookery is a somewhat extended 
treatment of the grade school syllabus. 
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(fr)l>rtH>kliiie, 'l'\\^ (iciitiial C'lieiiiistry iuclmlt's : A stiuly of the air and iU ga^eii. 
S\^iiiS — Ciiemi.stry of re.soii'atioH. Water : its coni)N)sition, distillation, «ol- 

rffUinued. ^^nt iK>wer. Hard and soft water. Hydro;^n. Acids, Vmwcs, Halts. 
The halogens and their roni|Kninds. Sidpliur and phoMphorus. Carbon 
and the chemistry of combustion. Fuels aiid illuminants. Dyeing of 
clotJi. Starch, sugar, albumen, fats. (Chemistry of fermentation and (»f 
digestion. Study of the metals. Action of acids antl alkalie;s ujion the 
common metals and their coni{)ounds. Simple (jualitative analysis. 
To this .succeeds the " Household Applications" previously mentioned. 
*' The General Physics Course is governed by three i>ermanent aims : — 
(1) that which it has in common with the general chemistr>', viz., to 
develoji in the jmpils steady, i>ersistent. logical thinking; (2) to make 
them fairly intelligent in reference to tneir own scientific environment ; 
(3) to teach them to apply the elements of algebra and geometrj' to the 
problems of daily life. Incidentally it is anticifjated that the senae of 
appreciation will be aroused for all that modern science has done and in 
doing for the comfort and convenience of the race." As the average 
manual oifers few op]X)rtunities for any original inde]:)endent thinking, and 
contains so little of anything like a practical application of physicH to the 
phemnnena of daily life, the head of the department substitutes special 
notes of his own —still in manuscript form -in which students are told as 
little as iKM.sible directly, but are given, practically, a series of original 
exercises in mechanics, optics and electricity, to work out by the aid of a 
set of simple apparatus, tneir mathematical instincts and their own brains ; 
the intention is that these shall then be applied to the affairs of daily life in 
continuous sequence, suggested by questions, problems and reKrences. 
This thoroughly practical aim takes the form, for instance, in hydraulics, of 
directing attention to the water-meter, the simple motor, and the turbine, 
rather tnau to the lifting pump, the ram and the breast ^heel, as the 
average man is more likely to see and uae the former than the latter 
series. In optics a«ain, the camera, the opera-gUss, and the spy-glass are. 
dealt with more fallr than the telescope and the compound microscope, for 
the same reascm. Tnroughoat continual reference is made to the current 
literature of the dav and to t£e features of Boston and its vidni^. The 
work in physics is oistributed somewhat as follows : — September, October, 
November— mechanics, including hydrostatics and pneumatics. December, 
January, February — optics. March, April, May — electricity. June — 
review. Towards the cloee of the school year special topics are suggested 
for more exhaustive treatment than is possible in the regular classroom 
work. Each pupil is expected to choose one or more of sucn topics and to 
present an illustrated paper upon the subject selected, at the end of the 
year. Among the topics recently suggested may be mentioned the 
following : — mechanics of the clock ; the bicycle ; the sewing-machine. 
Consumption of gas, water and electricity in the household. Testing a 
water-meter. The fire-alarm system of Brookline. School-room ventila- 
tion. The long-distance telephone. The gas-engine. The horse-power of 
an electric motor. 

These courses, each of which extends over an entire year, are required of 
the Sub-classical, the Scientific and the Manual training pupils. The time 
is equally divided between laboratorv and lecture-room work, to both of 
which two periods per week must be ae voted beside the usual preparation. 
Complete notes are kept by the pupils of the laboratory and lecture work, 
whicli are inspected from time to time by the instructor. 

The course in Zoology is planned on tines 6f actual practical value. 
Observation of living animals and a study of their external anatomy, 
expressed by drawings and oral or written descriptions ; constant use of 
the simple microscope and occasional use of the compound ; field tripe, 
study of text and reference books, investigation of special topics, tne 
making of collections, represent the method of study. All the work is 
carried on in well-lit, airy rooms ; the physics laboratory, 40 feet by 23, 
deserves special mention for its well thought out arrangements and 
equipment. 

The same spirit can be traced throughout the Art work, under the 
direction of Miss Irene Weir, who bases her method upon the facts that 
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the principles of art fonn the basis of good taste, and good taste concerns 
itself with every act and duty of daily life. In a recent paper on this 
st^bject she expressed her view as follows : — ** From the economic stand- 
point alone the most important object which an^ course of art training can 
attain is to establish in the mind of the child pnnciplesof good taste j from 
the standpoint of the child's own well-being, the power to do a thing well, 
which Is art, requires the full and complete training of hand and eye and a 
concentration of brain energy scarcely excelled by any other mental pro- 
cess. The average child is not going to become either painter or architect, 
but will work in some sort of industrial occupation, or help in the produc- 
tion of marketable goods, or dress in good or oad taste, and make and have 
a home where order and beauty prevail, or where disorder and inartistic 
confusion reign. These things, therefore, are of primary value which tend 
to the improvement of the home, the comfort, well-being and harmonv of 
the family, the order, security and beauty of the city, and finally, the oest 
and happiest life of the individual ; and in good taste is found the broad 
foundation stone upon which these things rest.'' So her students are first 
trained to comprehend, and then required to apply, the principles of art 
in form, colour, design and composition to " homely " objects and ends, in 
the highest significance of the word. 

The part of the Domestic Science Course at present least 
developed as regards practical work, is that concerned with 
House Sanitation, though time is freely spent on " field trips." 
After all, this method otlers by far the best practice, especially 
as a course of physics is obligatory the previous year ; pupils are 
thus prepared to make their observations on building construc- 
tion, pipes, water supply, and sanitary fittings, with an intelli- 
gence based on a practical, though elementary, knowledge of 
the subject. Their art training should have already developed 
some ideas as to house plans and room decoration. About 
one-fourth of the whole time is devoted directly to the 
study of Domestic Science during the four years' course ; zoology 
or physiology, physics, chemistry, and art absorb a full third ; tne 
remaining hours are devoted to English hteraturo and composi- 
tion, history, mathematics, and one modem laiiguago, though, 
in the general course, book-keeping is also an elective subject. 

The four years' course of study in Domestic Science is confined {b) Provi- 
to one oi the three High schools in Providence (Rhode Island), den^ce 0^.1). 
viz., that devoted to manual training, where it is carried on °' ® 
under the direction of Miss Abby L. Marlatt. At present this 
training is available only for 25 girls a year, at an average 
age of 15 years. Here, again, marked attention is given to the 
correlation of subjects; e.g, in the Household Arts Course, 
suitable and original designs must be prepared for the dress and 
hat, the making of which forms part of tne sewing practice; in 
the' study of house construction, the plan and elevation of a 
simple dwelling arc demanded of tne student, subsequent 
schemes in colour for its internal decoration being duly carried 
out. In mathematics, problems are given for the calculation of the 
cubic capacity of various shaped rooms, of the velocity of enter- 
ing and out-going air in different systems of ventilation, and 
of the amount of air provided per hour per person under 
different conditions of atmosphere and propulsion. 

M90. * 
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A tree hand is given to the singularly capable instructor, who W Provi- 
\s deservedly gained the confidence of the principal, and who f^^S^ 
is responsible for the four years' course of study m Domestic ^^ J*)~" 



has deservedly gained the confidence of the principal, and who f^^^ 

lor the four years' course of study m Domestic 7*^-^^ 
Science detailed in Appendix B, which is noteworthy on several ^^^^ *" 



accounts. In the first place actual manual work is practised in 
three out of the four years ; elementary and advanced carpentry in 
the first and last years ; basket-weaving, modelling in clay and 
wood, and wood-carving in the first, second, and fourth. Book- 
keeping, elementary rhetoric, trigonometry, the elements of 
psvchology, and the science of photography appear as academic 
suDJects in conjunction with mathematics, geometry, physical 
geography, and German. General chemistry, physics, botany 
(which includes elementary bacteriology), ana civil government, 
are carried on in direct relation with the Domestic Science work, 
and the Art course is well graduated to the same end. That the 
elements of psychology should be included in a course for girls of 
this age (15 to 19) is justified by Professor Huxley's 
strongly expressed conviction that by this means only can a 

Eroperly proportioned introduction be given to a study of the 
iws of Nature which underlie all the processes of life.* 

It is found that the introduction of some practical Emergency 
and Pirst-aid work appeals strongly to girls on coming to the 
High school, so this is introduced in their first year ; but the 
more responsible study of home nursing and the use of domestic 
disinfectants is delayed till the conclusion of the course (the 
fourth year), when it is illustrated practically by demonstrations 
at the Rhode Island Hospital, to which Miss Marlatt conducts 
her class. Reference to the schedule of the course will show that 
the year's work in physics precedes, while that in general 
practical chemistry runs parallel with, the practical cookery 
course. In any case it is believed that this arrangement is the 
best, but here it is of special service as Miss Marlatt is also 
Professor of Chemistry. Hitherto, the girls have come with no 

Srevious preparation in practice, as cooking is only to be intro- 
uced into tne grade schools of Providence this autumn (1902). 
The cooking laboratory is furnished with single tables for each 
student, wmch are provided with Bunsen burners and stands, 

* Headers will be familiar with the plan of his " Introductory " Science 
Primer, wherein he pointed out that "a definite order obtains among 
mental phenomena just as among material phenomena. ... Moreover 
there is a connection of cause and effect between certain material 
phenomena and certain mental phenomena. . . . All the phenomena of 
nature are either material or immaterial, physical or mental ; and there is 
no science except such as consists in the Knowledge of one or other of 
these groups of natural objects and of the relations which obtain between 
them. (Introductory Science Primer, pp. 93, 94. Macmillan. 1880.) So 
in his own masterly way, even in this elementary outline of the vast field 
of science, he leads his youn§ readers from an observation of material 
objects (mineral bodies and living bodies) to the conception of immaterial 
objects as perceptible in mental phenomena ; and^ though his great gift for 
expressing the complexities of scientific principles in most simple words is 
aven to but few, this should not condone the omission of an integral part 
from a great whole, or discourage those who desire to present it in suitable 
form to intelligent students. 

6490. ^'^ 
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(h) Provi- drawers to contain the necessary utensils, a sliding seat, and 
^«^<^ hooks at the side upon which the pans are hung ; coal and gas 

rjn<mti«cf ranges as well as Aladdin ovens are provided, and glazed cup- 
boards contain the china and glass. A bench fitted with the 
conveniences for chemical work runs the whole length of one 
side of the room (this enables problems to be dealt with on the 
spot as they arise in cooking practice); the drawers beneath 
provide accommodation for necessary apparatus. A small museum 
contains specimens of food stufife in the various phases of manu- 
facture and other objects of practical interest, which include a 
complete set of very beautifully mounted common household 
pests, such as the red ant, cockroach, clothes moth, bug, etc. A 
good reference hbrary for the use of the girls also finds a place. 

In the third year the study of food analysis and digestion is 
dealt with at length, and creates a demand for the fourth year 
course in analytical chemistry and bacteriology. In this senior 
year the course also deals with the hygienic and sanitary pro- 
blems illustrated in home and public life ; the sanitation of soils, 
the study of house plans, of plumbing, of heat and ventilation ; 
with considerations of a sanitary food supply, and of the risks 
from food adulteration, or from insects inj uncus to food^ a study 
of moulds and bacteria then leads on to the causes of disease 
and rules for hygienic care of the sick as well as of the sound. 
This work, though in part experimental, is largely done by means 
of home study of assigned topics ; the details of her " topic " are 
worked out by each pupil from observation, experiments or 
reference books. Miss Marlatt thus aims to foster habits ot 
independent study and independent thought. 

Miss Bowen, a graduate of Pratt Institute, who is responsible 
for the sewing, has her difiiculties increased by the &ct that the 

?lrls come to her with little or no knowledge of needlework, 
ime, therefore, only pennits, as a rule, of the practice of each 
stitch on small samples of material in the first year ; application, 
in the form of a completed article, is compulsorily linuted to the 
making of one blouse, for which the pupils are allowed to use a 
simple pattern of Butterick's ; and of a " raffia " hat, braided, sewn, 
shaped and trimmed by themselves. It will be observed that for 
three out of the four years as much time is given to modelling 
in clay or wood, or to carpentry, as to the use of the needle. In 
the second year a simple cotton dress is made. All the avail- 
able time m the third year is devoted to dressmaking, but 
"advanced" wood-carving and carpentry absorb two-thirds of 
the whole period in the fourth year, leaving but one-third for 
" advanced ' dressmakuig. I account for this under two heads ; 
(1) the conviction that variety in manual occupations is of much 
value in its development of dexlerity and consequent reduction 
of merely mechanical repetition ; (2) the, to me, apparent fact that 
young people in the United States are cjuicker in perception and 
pcrfonnaiice than their contemporaries in England, and are more 
usually disposed to " give their minds " to what they are called 
upon to do. Much care is given to a clear comprehension 
throughout of the " reason why," and attention is called to the 
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keeping of accurate notes, which are illustrated with usually 
excellent drawings. The needlework classes are carried on in a 
spacious, well-lighted room, which measures 28 by 32 by 14 feet, 
and accommodates 45 pupils. The furniture is easily adjustable. 
10 hand-sewing machmes are provided, 5 of which are single 
thread Singer's. Each rirl has a large and a small box stored in 
a numberea locker in which to keep her work materials and any 
article in the process of completion, as, for instance, hats in the 
millinery course. Large hanging cupboards are j)rovided for 
skirts. There is no better evidence of the genuine interest 
aroused by the course than the emulation which exists among 
the students to complete not only a simple dress during the 
fourth year, but a more elaborate muslin gown in which to 
attend the graduating ceremony — a function of great importance 
in the life of an American student of either sex. The custom of 
making her own dress for this great occasion is habitual in High 
Schools and Technical Institutes amonff girls who attend sewing 
courses; and even in the grade schools of cities where the subject is 
taught through several years I found a similar ambition present 
among the little " graduates," though, as yet, rarely realised. 

The daily school session is from 9 a.m to 3 p.m. with a half-hour 
rece^ for lunch, which is served in the building. These hours 
are divided into " periods " of 45 minutes ; all " periods " in manual 
work are double that length. No Domestic Science, as such, is 
taken the first year, but 1^ hours is devoted to Manual Training 
or Household Art on alternate days in this, as in each year of tbo 
course. Domestic Science claims 1^ hours on alternate days 
throughout the remaining 3 years, and to art work 45 minutes 
is assigned daily for the whole period. Thus a liberal half ot 
the scnool life is left free for academic studies. 

Miss Marlatt subjects the schedule of this course to constant 
revision in the light of her growing experience ; meanwhile it 
embodies some of the best, if not the best. High school work 
accomplished on these lines in the United States. 

It is the intention of those who have the interest of the school ^^^ Hackley. 
most deeply at heart, to frame all the work of the Hackley Table Xllf. 
Manual Traming School on a similar educational basis — to present 
all the studies m the way which shall best mould and shape 
character and so further the all-roimd development of the 
pupils, while the ideal of good health is kept prominently in 
view. When domestic subjects were introduced into the High 
school five years ago, parents as well as children were unfiimiliar 
with any branches of manual training. It was felt that to make 
the desired favourable impression, sufficient time must be devoted 
to them, not merely to ensure their presentation on the above 
mentioned educational basis (which the initiators considered the 
only right way), but to bo assured of enough practical results to 
interest and please the public generally. It is a still popular 
idea to r^ard this work largely from the standpoint of utility, 
and ignorantly to taboo educational value of work which does 
not make some practical showing. The growing interest of the 
public at Muskegon is evinced by the increased attendance on 
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visiting and exhibition days, and by heartj parental expressions (c) Hackley 
of appreciation. The figures showing the mcrease in the numbers --continued. 
of those who elect the long course in Manual Training, which are 
quoted later, are sufficient evidence that so far the experiment 
has met with success. A general system of "electives" has 
lately been arranged, which enables any pupil following a General 
Language, or other course, to substitute manual training subjects 
for certam literary studies in the third and fourth high school 

! rears ; two hours of manual training work then count as equiva- 
ent to one hour of academic training. In such instances the 
pupils are allowed to select the branches of manual training they 
prefer; hitherto emergencies, home sanitation, home nursing, 
table service and laundry in Domestic Science, and elementary 
and advanced dressmaking in Domestic Art have been the popular 
subjects. Sometimes the girls choose light bench work and 
wood carving in the boys' department, and, occasionally, turning. 

The Domestic Science work has been divided into two courses, 
termed the Long Course and the Short Course. The length of 
each lesson in cookery, sewing, or laundry, is two high school 
"periods" of 45 minutes each; for lessons in home sanita- 
tion, emergencies and nursing, and drawing and gymnastics, 
one such period. The Short Course consists of two lessons per 
week for an entire year. One half year is devoted to cookery 
and the other half to sewing ; this division is not based entirely 
upon psychological reasons, but is to a certain extent necessary 
in a school of this size. Theoretically it may seem better to 
give an entire year to each subject, but practically it is found 
to be impossible with the average teachers and average 
equipment. The experiment has been tried of giving one lesson 
per week in each subject during the entire year, or two per week 
on each subject for half a year, and the latter is foimd to be far 
better. The Short Course also includes two lessons per week in 
drawing and two lessons per week in gjnnnastics. Two years of 
the Short Course manual training is always required for a pupil to 
be entitled to a High School Diploma, and, in almost all courses, 
three years is reqmred for graduation. 

The Long Course is four double periods per week, for the first 
three years at least ; two in Domestic Science, two in Domestic 
Art, three smgle periods in drawing and two sinde periods in 
gymnastics. This course is designed for those who nave a special 
Hking and aptitude for manual training branches, and endeavours 
to cover the ground thoroughly. The pupil who completes this 
course receives, upon graduation,not only the High School Diploma, 
but a Manual Traming School Diploma as well. The work was laid 
out when the High ^hool course covered foiu* years; last year 
this was extended to ^ five; probably the same amount of 
Domestic Science work will now be extended over this longer 
period, and less time will be devoted to it during the last two 
years. Up to the year 1900 the Long Course cmsses were not 
very large, about 10 per cent, only of any entering class of girls 
chose this study, but, in 1901, it was elected by 72 new pupils 
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(c) Hackley^^*' ^^ ^^^ ^^ J^^J* ^^^^> ^^'^y ^^® natural "shrinkage" was 
-^continued, reported, a strong testimony to the growth of interest in the 
subject. 

Reference to the schedule will show the efforts made to 
bring a knowledge of the principles of the Special Sciences to 
bear upon the subjects which involve practical application of 
these principles. Miss Thomas hopes that nmch closer correlation 
will gradually be effected ; meantime, the training as detailed in 
the follo^ving outlines should have a strong influence towards 
the elevation to a new dignity of those branches of manual 
labour with which the woman in the home comes most directly 
in contact. 

Cookery. — First year : short course. First half year : lon^ course ; two 
lessons per week for one half year. This comprises a course m elementary 
cooking of a strictly economical character along lines slightly in advance of 
those followed in grade schools. It opens with a brief study of the chemical 
elements of combustion illustrated by experiments ; the kinds of fuel and 
their comparative costs, based upon the locality, etc. The foods cooked are 
taken up with regard to the food principle which they represent ; and their 
comparative food and market value considered ; the effect of heat and the 
chemical and physical changes which occur are carefully noted ; the use of 
each in the body, their digestion and assimilation. In this manner the 
foods are classified. The value of combining different foods to make a 
complete one is also studied. These food principles, taken in their natural 
sequence, are illustrated by the cookery of vegetables and cereals ; eggs in 
various ways ; soups ; stewed, broiled, and roasted meats ; fish, both fresh 
and dry ; the use of " left-overs," the commercial and food value of legumes, 
w and their importance as substitutes for meats. The utility of economy of 

food material, of time, of labour, and of fuel in its preparation, is brought 
before the pupil, as is accuracy of measurement, careful manipulation, 
neatness, method and system in execution. 

Cookery. — Second year: short course. First year, second half: long 
course ; two lassons per week for one half year. 

The preparation of batters and doughs ; the different methods of making 
them light, and the comparative value of each, illustrate the uses of soda 
and sour milk, soda and cream of tartar, and various kinds of baking 
powders ; next in order comes the study of the yeast plant, its growth and 
requirements j experiments with yeast, with tests of the different tempera- 
tures to which it can be submitted, and the conditions most suitable to its 
growth. This is followed by lessons in practical bread making from the 
different varieties of flour, and discussions on the nutritive value and 
digestibility of the different breads. The prci)aration of a few inexpensive 
cakes and sweet dishes concludes these lessons. 

Cookery.— Second year, first quarter : long course ; two lessons per 
week. 

This course is pursued by pupils who wish to acquire a more technical 
knowledge of cookery, and consists in lessons in jelly making, canning, 
pickling, and preserving ; the preparation of salads and desserts (sweets), 
and other made dishes. 

Laundry. — Third year : long or short course ; two lessons per week 
for one quarter. 

This course is planned to give the student an intelligent 
understanding of the general principles on which cleaning processes are 
based. In addition to the practical laundering of cottons, linens, woollens, 
coloured materials, stiff starched and fine articles of clotning, attention is 
paid to the care of plumbing and the ventilation in a room used for 
laundry purposes, and to the value of all materials used with a view to the 
best varieties and their most economical use. The removal of stains by 
neutralisation and natural bleaching processes ; the advantages of the use 
of soft water ; the composition of soap, the haim which results from the 
use of a strongly alkaline quality, or of a too large quantity \ and the risks 
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which accompany the application of inferior blueiiigs, are each shown by ^^y Hackley 
experiment The setting and restoring of colours in the laundry, and the -Icanttnued. 
cleaning of embroideries and fine laces arc also discussed; and, in all 
practical work, the time element a» well as the quality of results obtained 
IS considered. 

Table {Service.— Third year : short course : fourteen lessons, balance 
of quarter employed in canning and pickling. Long course ; one quarter of 
two lessons per week. 

The cla.^scs who pursue this work take up : (1) The consideration of 
various menus, the food value of the dishes, and tne comparative cost and 
nutrition of each ; the combination of various dishes to form a meal, which 
shall be a well balanced one, of both material and labour at the smallest 
expense ; the importance in the variety of meals, and the avoidance of a 
daily routine ; (2) the equipment and care of the dining-room, china closet 
and pantry ; (3) the care of silver, glass, china and steel ware i (4) the 
arrangement of a table at different meals and the duties of a waitress at 
OAch. Correlated with the above mentioned work is the practical work of 
cooking and serving meals : pupils take the places in turn of cook, waitress, 
hostess and guest ; (5) the arrangement and packing of simple and 
nutritious lunches for school children, which are now thought worth very 
careful consideration as a factor in growth and well-being. 

£iC£R(iENciBs.— Fourth year : short course. Third year : long course ; 
four single periods per weelc for one quarter. 

This syllabus includes lectures, recitation and practice work, review of 
physiology (especially circulation and the structure of the blood vessels) ; 
the treatment of wounds of varied severity; improvised bandages, com- 
presses and tourniquets ; the treatment of bums and scalds ' the temporary 
treatment of sprams, aislocations and fractures; and tne methods of 
utilising material at hand for improvised splints, bandages, slings, pads and 
stretchers ; the trciitment of unconscious conditions ; practice in tne various 
methods of using bandages, both emergency and roller. 

Home NuEsiNti. — Third year : long course ; four lessons per week for 
one quarter. 

This embraces the usual topics : talks on the best methods of caring for 
patients in their own home ; ventilation of rooms ; precautions against 
draughts ; the necessary care and precautions regarding nursing contagious 
disease, and disinfection of clothing and room ; bed making ; the arrange- 
ment of draw-sheets ; moving of helpless patients ; prevention of bed sores ; 
preparation of fomentations and poultices ; baths of various kinds. 

Invalid Cookery. — Third year : long course ; two lessons per week for 
one quarter. 

The various kinds of liquid diets are here discussed, and their uses in 
different diseases ; koumiss and ueptonised milk are prepared, also broths 
and teas ; nutritious, cooling, ana stimulating drinks ; convalescent diet ; 
simple and dainty '* desserts '' suitable for an invalid ; the equipment, arrange- 
ment, and preparation of an invalid's tray are also considered. 

Home Sanitation.— Fourth year : long course ; four single periods per 
week for one quarter. 

Under this subject is considered the location of the house ; the condition 
and quality of the soil and its drainage ; tJie construction of the cellar, 
and the iinportance of sanitary conditions in cellars ; the evil effects of 
impure air in cellars ; the disposal of house refuse in countrv, village, and 
city; house drainage; the modern system of plumbing; the defects in 
many systems- the bad effects of sewer air, and precautions against its 
^tting into a nouse ; the water supply, sources of contamination, sugges- 
tions for improvement. In like manner is discussed the heating, lighting, 
ventilation, and general care of a house from a sanitary standpoint ; also 
the sanitary care of food. 

Dietaries. — ^This work is planned for the fourth year. The values of 
foods are studied more in detail than in the other courses, and the food 
?alaes of rations at a limited cost are estimated to meet the needs of 
persons of different ages and occupations. 
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Domestic Art. — At present the Needlework course takes up the hand- 
sewing at the point where the pupil left it in the grade schools. 

Hand-Skwing. — First year : short course ; first half year : long course ; 
two lessons per week. 

The sewing lessons are supplemented by talks on the position of the 
body while sewing, and the evil results of incorrect positions ; the manner 
of holding work, and the direction from which light should fall. Special 
attention is paia to practical repairing and mending, to darning of stockings 
and tlannels, i)atching and piecmg, together with the sewing on of buttons 
and the making of button-holes. Correlated with this work are short 
lessons on weaving and the manufacture of the different materials used, as 
thread, thimbles, needles, shears, cotton, silk, and wool. These are 
illustrated by cases of materials which show the different steps in the 
process, 

Machine-Sewing. — Second year : short course. First year, second half : 
long course, two lessons per week for one half year. 

Here the practical application is required of what has been learned in 
the previous sewing course. The use and care of machines is taught, 
and models, illustrative of all kinds of machine work, such as tucking, 
placing ruffles, embroidery, and lace insertions, are made. In this, as in 
all other branches of this work, the time element is considered, and the 
question of saving labour, when not necessarily required, is dwelt upon ; 
thus, a pupil is discouraged from putting several ruffles where one wQl 
answer, or from making tucks in ruffles, which will be difficult to iron and 
cause unnecessary labour. After this preliminary work, drafting is taught 
by a system of simple measurements, and a white petticoat is drafted and 
inade, during the making of which the various uses of the machine, taught 
in the previous lessons, are put into practice. 

Machine Sewing. — Third year : short course. Second year, first half : 
long course j two lessons per week for a half year. 

The practice of drafting by a system of measurement is continued. The 
uses of patterns are taught, and the changes and variations required by 
the average i)atterns on the market ; the shrinking and preparation of 
cloth for making is practised ; and a blouse is cut, fitted and made. 

Elementary Dressmaking. — Fourth year : short course. Second year, 
second half : long course ; two lessons per week for a half year. 

In this course simple drafting is continued, and an unlined muslin dress 
is made, previously designed by the pupil. 

Dressmaking. — ^Third year : long course ; two lessons per week for 
one year. 

A system of dressmaking by a chart is now introduced, and pupils 
practise how to measure, draft, cut and fit linings for and to each other ; 
after which, a lined, boned and trimmed dress is made. A study of textiles 
and the material suitable for different occasions is continued throughout 
the course, and designs are made for all the garments. 

Millinery.— This is designed to occupy part of the fourth year in the 
long course, but as yet (1901) no teacher has been employed for the pur- 
pose. 

Drawing. — Two single periods per week. First year : freehand, 
nature work, and still life, composition book covers, composition book 
illustrations. Second year : freehand composition, charcoal and water 
colour studies. Third year : charcoal work, historic and antique ornament^ 
pen and ink sketches. Fourth year : clay modelling, water colour, advancea 
composition. Throughout all the different lines of work special attention is 
paid to note-taking. This gives the pupil practice in expressing facts 
briefly, and in logical order, and provides useful material for future reference. 

(d) Toledo. The Toledo Manual Training School was opened in the 
autumn of 1884 in rooms set apart for the purpose m the Central 
High School of the city ; it is now installed in its own imposing, 
finely-situated building. The initial instruction was limited to 
classes in woodwork and drawing for boys. In 1887 the 
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directors realised the necessity of providing a practical course of (^ Toledo- 
instruction for girls also, ana the Sewing and Cooking depart- contintied, 
ments were established. Four courses of manual training 
instruction are planned for students of high school grade, which 
include Domestic Science and Art for young women ; either of 
these courses may be taken in connection with any regular high 
school academic course of study, in order to train head and 
hands to work together, and thus contribute to the ideal that 
the academic education secured by students in the purely 
literary school may be put to practical use. Tnough 
the directress is thoroughly imbued with the desire that 
the training shall be eoucational, not merely technical, she 
has not yet achieved the introduction of such thoroughly 
scientific methods as those which distinguish Miss Marlatt's 
High School course at Providence. The Domestic Science and 
the Art courses are similar in the first two years ; no fees are 
enforced, except a small sum for laboratory re(]^uirements. One 
and a half hours a day are devoted to manual training throughout 
the four years' course and are variously apportioned according to 
the demands of the subjects entering into the particular year's 
curriculum. Classes are limited to 20 in nuyiber, but, ana this 
deserves special note, boys have the opportunity of optional 
attendance at the 10 lectures on House-planning and Sanitation, 
of which some are glad to avail themselves. The result of this 
attendance was shown me in a simple house plan prepared at 
these lectures, which was being executed by the boys in the 
Woodwork Department on a scale of ^ inch to 1 foot ; the 
plumbing was to be carried out by the same young artisans in their 
metal work course, and the model will then ba available for 
demonstration on house sanitation, being planned to permit of 
convenient division for this purpose. In spite of the large size 
of the building, the class-rooms and stuaios now suffer from 
overcrowding, and extensive additions were to be made during 
the summer vacation (1901). 

It appeared to me that the " art '* side of the domestic training 
is especially well thought out in this course, for which reason 
the following details are introduced : fi-eehand drawing, clay 
modelling, and sewing, constitute the work in the first year; 
the jfreehand drawing, with the pencil as a medium, takes up 
the subjects of light and shade from still-life groups; clay 
modelling covers work in simple ornament and plaster of pans 
casting. The work in sewing consists in the drafting, fitting, 
and making of linen undergarments, the making of blouses, 
dressing jacKets, or plain gowns. In the second year, freehand 
drawing is continued, with charcoal as a medium, working from 
still-life groups, the ornament, and the mask. Considerable time 
is devot^ to the study of design. 

In the third year the student is given the choice between a 
Domestic Science or a Domestic Art course. In the Domestic 
Science work, the freehand drawing is continued with the aim 
of developing the student's idea of tJiste for the beautiful in the 
home. The clay modelling is omitted, and the subjects of 
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(d) Toledo— dressmaking and fitting of garments comprise the year's work. 

continued. If the Art course be electea, freehand drawing is continued, 
and the subjects of millinery and art needlewbrk receive very 
practical attention. The autumn and spring terms are usually 
devoted to millinery work, while the winter term is occupied in 
the study of decorative art needlework, which consists of work 
in drawn linen and silk embroidery. The fourth year of the Art 
course is devoted to the study of freehand drawing, and water- 
colour from still life and nature ; clay modelling is continued by 
study from life, and the making of glue and wax moulds for 
plaster casting is included. 

The needlework room is well proportioned and abundantly 
supplied with presses, sewing macnines, dress stands, and other 
conveniences. The teacher works in close collaboration with 
the director of the art classes, so that as students are led on to 
the use of colour and the selection and graduation of shades, 
application of this knowledge is required m the production of 
simple designs for patterns of materials, hats and dresses, on 
a good bold scale. In the dressmaking course individual 
attention is freely riven, and pupils are not required to keep 
abreast of each other. They usually make three dresses of 
different materials and styles in the year ; Storey's system oi 
dress-cutting being employed. In the session devoted to plain 
needlework, a corset cover, petticoat of more or less elaboration, 
full drawers, dressing jacket, and dainty nightdress apparently 
represent the work accomplished. 

(The equipment for a typical High School Course in Dress- 
making will be found in Appendix C.) 

The practice is individual throughout the Domestic Science 
work. Knowledge is tested by revisions, periodical demonstra- 
tions by two students to the rest of the class, and occasional 
written "quizzes" by the teacher. The study of household 
economics, the chemistry of cooking, and the care of the home 
form a very important branch of the work in this second year 
of the course, and are based upon a study of elementary biology ; 
it is hoped that physiology will be introduced very shortly. 
The cooking laboratory is a spacious room on the fourth floor 
of the building, in all ways satisfactory except as regards liffht, 
for the windows are very low. The cooking tables accommodate 
groups of four ; they are of the prevalent type, provided with 
arawers, the basins and pans in most frequent use finding places 
upon the shelves beneath. The sink accommodation is ample, 
and a large coal range is provided in addition to the gas rings 
fitted at each end of the taoles. It still happens that some girls 
first enter the course quite disposed to despise it and to 
resent the time expended upon it, but subsequent genuine 
interest is almost mvariably developed, and the voluntary 
opinion is often expressed that this class has proved the most 
attractive in the year's work. The keen and growing apprecia- 
tion by the boys of the crumbs of sanitation they are allowed 
to gather from the full meal supplied for the girls, promises two 
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results ; first, that a more complete training in the subject will, 
if possible, be organised for those who desire it ; second, that the 
gins become at once more alive to the advantages of the course. 

In illustration of a method but little followed, brief reference (f) Ann 
is made to the Ann Arbor High School, where Domestic Science Arbor, 
is practically confined to the narrow limits assigned to it in 
many Grade schools. At Ann Arbor, sewing is taken in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grammar grades, and cooking in the 
seventh and eighth, where both subjects are classed as " manual 
work," which is meantime actually carried on by the boys during 
the parallel five years in the form of card, knife, and subsequently 
bench work. A short time ago voluntary classes were fonned 
in the High School, in bench work for boys and in cooking for 
rirls ; these are planned to build on the foundation that has thus 
been laid, and to continue the work so far as the facilities of the 
school and the needs of the pupils may indicate to be wise. The 
work is " elective," but, once entered upon, must be continued 
through the term, unless a re-classification is granted. The 
cooking equipment is sufficient for a class of 24, but the accom- 
raodation provided in a cramped, dark, questionably ventilated 
basement room does not oflFer attractions to young girls of 1 G or 
17, especially as the adjacent manual training room for boys is 
in every way superior. Opportunity is given in the third year 
of each of the six alternative courses of studv to lay a scientific 
foundtition in Household Economics by the inclusion of biology, 
physics and chemistry in each curriculum, but there were no 
evident indications that the indispensable correlation is demon- 
strated. A conveniently-arranged and well-lighted biological 
laboratory is provided mr individual work ; its equipment in- 
cludes compound and dissecting microscopes, paraflin heater, 
tank for aquatic plants, air-tight chests for preserving specimens, 
and a good provision of glass ware, cheinical reagents, etc. The 
physical ana chemical laboratories are in every respect up-to-date, 
ana secure to each pupil the advantages of actual experimenta- 
tion, so that the " willing mind " alone is required to organise a 
satisfactory course in Domestic Science here as elsewhere. 

The detailed accounts of these selected High school courses Summary, 
will have indicated their usual scope : plain household cooking, 
housewifery (which includes the chemistry of cleaning, the pur- 
chase of household commodities, the intelligent calculation of 
nutritive food values, the arrangement of family meals, the 
plan, structure, and sanitation of a dwelling-house), needlework, 
dressmaking, millinery, a short course in laundry work, some 
knowledge of home nursing, the preparation of invalid food, and 
last, but by no means least, an introduction to the science of 
economics, in order that, as women, these girls may be fit for the 
responsibility of intelligent, just expenditure of the family in- 
come. Housewifery may be, and is often, subdivided, so that 
sanitation assumes its rightful position of a distinct and impor- 
tant subject ; but, a« in the grammar grades, personal hygiene 
(the structure and Ciire of the body) docs not enter into these 
Household or Domestic Science or Art courses. It must be sought 
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under the shelter of biology or physiology, where, as in the more 
elementary schools, it is studied together by the mixed classes 
and well nigh without exception, by the laboratory method 
Physiology Physiology and hygiene are Migatory in the High schools of 
and Hygiene very few States ; it is their value, as fit developments of, and 
Louraes. conclusions to, a course in biology which usually accounts for 
their presence; the opportunities afforded, b^ hy^ene especi- 
ally, as a field for the application of observations m economics 
and civics, as well as for the theories and principles acquired in 
the study of chemistry and physics, also gives them a position in 
some of the leading High schools, which is of good omen for their 
more general adoption eventually. It suffices to mention 
New York City, Cleveland (Ohio), and Detroit, (Mich.), to support 
the statement that an honourable place is found by the hignest 
educational authorities for these studies in their High schools. 
They may appear as " elective " in the second year of two out of 
the six courses ^modern languages and English) as at the Detroit 
Central High School ; or in the last year of four out of the sixcourses 
(Business, Scientific (three in number), Latin-English, German,) 
as at Cleveland, or they may be obligatory for all first year students 
as in the Peter Cooper High School, New York City. The timo 
allotted to their study, and their position with respect to the other 
sciences is also variable. The time may be daily periods for five 
months or bi-weekly periods for one year (nine months). At 
the Cleveland High schools physics must, and biology may, be 
taken the previous year ; civics- and chemistry run concurrently 
with physiology when " elected ; " the preceding course in biology 
is of special excellence and completeness. At Detroit, botany, 
and usually zoology, precede physiology, to which chemistry, 
physics, and economics succeed. In New York City three 
periods of 50 minutes a week are assigned to botany and 
zoology during the year and two such weekly periods are 
allotted to physiology. Here physics and chemistry again suc- 
ceed the biological course. Without exception, individual labo- 
ratory work plays a prominent part in the method pursued. In 
consequence of my visit to the united States taking place in the 
late spring and early summer, most laboratory work in physiology 
was concluded for the year, but I was fortunate in finding some 
(a) Detroit, still ill progress at the Central High School, Detroit. Here a 
Table XIV. student of physiology gives one or two hours respectively on 
alternate days to Dotany and physiology. Latin, rhetoric, 
algebra, and history constitute the companion studies which 
may complete a typical weekly programme, though this depends 
on the special course elected. Professor Louis Murbach is 
responsible for the biologv at this school, and has the advantage 
of a spacious, wellJit, well-equipped laboratory for his classes in 
botany, zoology, and physiology. Here he is aole to demonstrate 
his conviction (well exj)ressed in an article on " Physiology in 
the Hiffh School," published in Tlie Physician aTid the Surgeon^ 
December, 1900), ** that schools should institute exact mental 
discipline, therefore, when instruction is given in physiology, it 
should not, and need not, be mere teaching to avoid bad habits. 
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to shun disease, or to acquire a (dangerous) smattering of medical (a)Detroit-' 
knowledge, it should take its place as a part of natural science ; continued, 
for, if properly taught, it inculcates scientific methods of investi- 

Stion, and is of real value in mental development." Professor 
urbach illustrates in his class-room " what is generally known 
as the strength of the laboratory method, which lies in the 
student's contact with the material studied, and his independence, 
forced, if necessary, in getting his knowledge from the material, 
in its classification, and in building up principles therefi-om." 
Questions are set which the pupil must answer irom experiment 
or specimen; "all text books whoso head-lines embody the 
conclusions of their experiments are strictly banished, otherwise 
the chief aim of biological studies and tneir value in science 
training is defeated/' Necessary information is gained through 
discussion of experimental and observational work, and consulta- 
tion of indicated authorities in the excellent library. A strong 
point of this practical course lies in the inexpensive equipment 
with which tne excellent results are accomplislied. " When the 
course was initiated," writes Professor Murbach " one alcohol lamp, 
six test tubes, a microscope, a skeleton, and some reaeents con- 
stituted the stock in trade ; at its existing state of evolution the 
following is found sufficient : a compound microscope, dissecting 
lenses, one for each student, a skeleton, a thermometer, a lacto- 
meter, retort stands, forceps, needles, Bunsen burners or alcohol 
lamps, test'tubes, porcelain crucible, evaporating dishes, glass and 
rubber tubing, rfass and porcelain dishes, models of eye, ear, and 
heart, gelatine lor culture, and reagents such as nitric acid, am- 
monia, caustic potash, copper sulphate, formaline, pepsin, pan- 
creatin, rennin, peptone, and beef extract." With nis other 
attainments Professor Murbach combines an exceptional 
facility for the devising of simple apparatus and the ingenious 
employment of "makeshifts," which he places at the disposal 
of science teachers less fortunately equipped than himself; 
of even greater value is the resourceiul atmosphere he developes 
in his laboratory and the spirit of self-help he arouses in nis 
students. I wish that space permitted me to give more than 
the following brief synopsis of this course, for though its scope 
can be indicated, it is in the method that the training lies, 
with its subsequent influence on action in the form of good 
habits, for continued emphasis is laid upon hygienic applica- 
tion along the wholesome lines of sound common sense. 

"The organs of the body actually studied in the laboratory 
are the following : the kinds of bones in the body — ^long, short, 
flat, correlated with their functions, kinds of joints, places ot 
attachment of muscles; the lever functions of long bones, 
with some simple problems of lifting weights, support of the 
body's weight in walking ; the heart, from models and specimens ; 
the circulation as seen in a frog's foot or mesentery; finally, 
the general appearance and position of the internal organs m 
a freshly killed frog or guinea pig. The latter may be in 
form of demonstration to groups of pupils. The ear, from 
model and discussion; the eye from moaels; specimens also 
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are brought into the laboratory work if time permits ; this study 
is either followed or preceded by a few experiments on skin 
sensation. Besides these laboratory exercises, the following 
subjects are included: respiration (with some experiments), 
circulation, excretion, bacterial origin of diseases, immunisation, 
isolation, disinfection, antiseptics, hygiene, emergencies, and 
what may be done before the physician arrives." 

To those already familiar with Professor J. E. Peabody's {h.) New 
suggestive "Laboratory Manual for Practical Physiology York Ci^. 
Clares " it will appear self evident that the course for which '^*^^® ^^• 
he is responsible at the Peter Cooper High School, New York 
City, should be a model of its kind. The following remarks 
will be couched chiefly in his own words (recorded in an 
article contributed to the "Journal of Applied Microscopy," 
III., No. 7), as, in consequence of the short time at my 
disposal, I was unable to visit the school, though I received 
much reUable testimony as to the high character and utility 
of the work carried out under Professor Peabody's supervision ; 
and have had the advantage of subsequent correspondence with, 
and much kind assistance from him. The principal aims of 
this course are these: (1) to give to each pupil some knowledge 
of the normal functions of the organs in his own body ; (2), 
to make him so familiar with the structure of his organs and 
tissues that he will get this imderstanding of their function 
(anatomy is therefore subordinated to physiology); (3) to 
acQuaint the pupil, so far as time allows, with tne general 
biolo^cal principles involved in nutrition, growth, relations 
of animals and plants, and evolutioa . . . 

The number of boys and girls in each division is usually 
about 35. The physiological laboratory is situated in the 
north-east comer of the school building. Its dimensions are 
21 by 27 feet, and it is lighted on two sides by large windows. 
The greater part of the floor room is required for the ten 
laboratory taoles, each desired for the use of four pu{>ils. 
The tables are made of white wood, the lower portion being 
finished with shellac. The top is soaked successively in 
solutions of logwood and of iron, and melted paraffin is then 
rubbed into the wood with a hot iron. This treatment gives 
a dull black finish that is not affected by acids, alcohol or 
stains. Unlike varnished desk-tops, these do not reflect light 
into the eyes of the pupils. The desks are arranged in the 
room so that the pupil faces the north windows when doing 
laboratory work. He therefore has the best possible light for 
the microscope and for the object he is studying. Revolving 
chairB are used, which can be easily raised or lowered according 
to the needs of each pupil When recitations are held or class 
demonstrations given, the boys and girls turn their chairs to 
£ei.C6 the instructor, and since the desks in this position are 
on the right side of the pupil, notes can be taken easily. By 
this arrangeniient it is possible to convert the laboratory into 
a recitatiou I'oom without any loss of time. Half of a fifty 
minute recitation period may be devoted to microscopic work, 
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®^®^. then the specimens may be pushed aside and the attention 
I^h^y,^^ of the class directed to recitation. The seven teachers of 
biology use, m common, tne apparatus and supplies belonging 
to the Department, a partial liist of which follows : thirty-six 
compound microscopes, each provided with rack and pinion, 
fine adjustment, double nose-piece, iris diaphragm, two eye- 
pieces, and a two-thirds inch and a one-sixtn inch objectives; 
magnifiers and dissecting microscopes; steam sterilizer, hot 
air sterilizer, and Petri dishes for bacteriological work ; fourteen 
specially prepared wall charts, twenty-five prints of photo- 
micrographs from each of forty-five negatives, skeletons and 
dissected preparations, glass ware, chemicals, reference books. 

The pupil begins the study of each topic with labonitory 
work, considering when possible the organs and tissues of 
his own body. In studying the mouth cavity, for example, 
he writes in his note book the answers to questions found in the 
Laboratory Manual used by the classes. Some of the laboratory 
work is aone at home, the written reports being discussed at 
the following recitation. Text-book lessons in Martin's " Human 
Body " supplement the facts gained by laboratory work. In the 
study of tne different organs, continual reference is made to 
the structure and functions of other animals; for example, 
after the consideration of the bones and teeth of man ana of 
the animals in the school museum, the classes are taken to the 
American Museum of Natural History to study other mammalian 
skeletons. Groups of eight to ten pupils gather round the 
different specimens, each pupil answering in his note book 
the questions, of which a specimen is given below. The fieicts 
gained from this observation are discussed at the museum, 
and the boys and girls hand in at the next recitation a 
written account of some of the animals studied. 

Comparative study of the Mammalian Skeleton. 

A. — Spinal cord. 

1. How many vertebrai are found in the neck (cervical) region ? 

2. How many vertebrae bear ribs (dorsal vertebrae) ? 

3. How many vertebrse in the lumbar regions ? 

4. Can you determine how many vertebrse have united to form the 
sacrum ? 

5. How many vertebrae in the tail (caudal vertebrae) ? 

6. In what region of the spinal column are curves noticeable ? How do 
they differ from the curves in the human skeleton ? 

7. Are spinous processes speciaUy developed in any region? Can you 
suggest any reason for this ? 

"Repeated demonstrations from the wall charts by the pupils 
help to fix in their minds the relative position in the human 
body of the various organs of digestion, circulation and ei^cretioa 
which they are studjdng. Considerable microscopic work is 
done during the laboratory periods. Some of the -photomicro- 
graphs are then distributed and the discussion of the pictures 
serves to make clearer to -the students tho structures -they, have 
been examining." 

The outline of the oourise opens with some introductory 
lessons on the chemistry "ofair, of the human body, and a study 
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of acid and alkaline reactions ; the study of living substances (*) New 
(protoplasm) follows,-tlien that of foods and of digestion. To York City 
tnis succeeds lessons on the blood, skeleton, muscles, heart and ^^^ ^^^^i- 
circulation, respiration, excretion and the nervous system (from 
which the special senses are omitted), while a few concluding 
hours are giv^en to a study of yeasts and bacteria. 

A general idea of the method of study mav be gained from 
the following specimen extract from the syllaDus : — 

" Study of respiration. 

(1) Laboratory work. 

(of) Drawing of lungs, wind-pipe, and larynx of calf. 
(6). Demonstration of action of lungs from model. 

(2) Text-book. 

(a) Structure and function of (a) lungs, (6) diaphragm, 
(c) larynx. 

(3) Applications. 

(a) Principles underlying ventilation. 

(b) Relation of clothing to respiration. 

(c) Hygienic habits of breathing." 

laboratory work first; the consultation of text-books next; 
hygienic applications to daily habits and the details of community 
life in conclusion : these are the main lines for work and guidance, 
and this is the method of which the soimd value is testified to 
equally in Detroit as in this New York City High School by the 
nsible interest of the girls and lads, the results on conduct, the 
endence afforded of mental discipline, and by the manual 
dexterity acquired. 

Among the most practical parts of the whole course are the 
eight lessons devoted to the study of bacteria. 

Culture dishes of nutrient gelatine are exposed to the air, others are 
exposed to the city water, while a certain number of the dishes are kept 
closed. After several days the dishes are distributed among the pupils, 
and the colonies of mould and bacteria are studied and figures made. 
Home work on the growth of bacteria in milk is one of the applications 
of the subject to everyday life. After experiments in methods of steriliza- 
tion, the boys and girls are asked such questions as the following : — 

1. From all vour experiments, state (a) what conditions seem to favour 
the gro^'th of bacteria ; (6) what conditions seem to hinder the growth of 
bacteria? 

2. Why should fruits be cooked before canning ? 

3. Why are foods kept in the refrigerator in summer time ? 

4. Why should the prohibition against spitting in public places be rigidly 
enforced] 

5. Wliy should sweeping be done as far as possible without raising a dust ? 

6. Why should the teeth be brushed often ] 

7. Why should the refuse be removed from the streets every morning 
early, especially in summer time 1 . 

8. Why should wounds be carefully cleansed and dressed at once ? 

9. In what ways do bacteria prove to be of benefit to man ? 

10. In what ways do bacteria prove to be " man's invisible foe ? " 
6490. o 2 
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A course in general biology is to be put into operation next year, which 
will combine much of the work now done in the separate courses in ootany, 
zoology, and physiology. 

Five periods a week are to be devoted to this subject^ the main outlines 
of which are planned as follows : ''Introductory experiments in chemistry 
and physics will give the pupils some first hand knowledge of chemical 
elements and compounds, the process of oxidation, and the principles of 
capillary attraction and evaporation. The remainder of the first half year 
will be devoted to the study of botany, emphasis being laid on the physio- 
logical functions carried on in seeds, seedlmgs, roots, stems, leaves, flowers 
and fruits. In the second half year the basis of the work is to be the 
physiology of the human body. £ach function will, however, be con- 
sidered m>m the comparative standpoint. For example, in stud^ng the 
subject of respiration tne following topics will be considered in addition to 
those now included : — 

'' 1. Study of (a) skin of earthworm ; (b) gills of fishes ; (c) lungs of frogs, 
reptiles, birds and mammals. 

" 2. Comparison of respiration in animals living (a) in water, (b) in moist 
places ; (c) m the air." 

This proposal nieets with my entire approval, for it is by thus 
placing man in his relation to less highly developed forms of life 
that a most desirable admiration for tne marvellous beauty of 
the human body is aroused, and the equally essential senses of 
self-respect and personal dignity are deyeloj>ed. The value of 
such High school courses as these at Detroit and New York, 
followed by lads and girls of 15 to 17 years of age, appears 
to me to be incalculable in its future influence for good 
on the homes of a great city and a great nation, and no visitor 
to the class-rooms could fail to be impressed with the unaffected 
and practical interest of the young people. Placed, as the 
subject is, in its natural setting as a part of the great study of 
life in its many manifestations, and turned to account as it also 
is as a field for the application of the laws of natural and moral 
science (physics chemistry, psychology, economics, civics), no 
opening is afforded for morbia introspective employment of the 
pnysiological &cts acquired in the laboratory. A thoroughly 
wholesome tone pervades the class-rooms, ana the most notice- 
able influence on the personality of the students is stated to be a 
more inteUigent recognition of the needs of the body, and a 
greater disposition to give the necessary attention to its right 
performance of vital functions. 

How " time " can be legitimately found for this invaluable 
study b^ both sexes, during high school life is apparent from 
the particulars of the five alternative courses at the Peter Cooper 
High School.* 

C— Colleges. 

Before entering upon a review of the College Courses in 

Household Science and Hygiene, it seems advisable to refer 

somewhat fiilly to the history and aims of these institutions. 

History aad In his exhaustive paper on the "American Collie" (No. 5 

^^^^P" Monographa on Education in the United StateSy edited by 

ment jy^ j^ Murray Butler), Professor Andrew Fleming West opens 

his subject by telling his readers that the American College has 

no exact counterpart in the educational system of any other 

•See Table XV. 
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end of the course, there is a multiform instead of a uniform 
Bachelor's degree, or, in some instances, a ''simple Bachelor's 
degree of mmtiform meaning," while the average age of the 
students has increased at least two years." 

In Section YII., which deals with Modes ot Instruction, 
Professor Fleming West records that *' Instruction is still mainly 
conducted by recitation and lecture, the recitation finding its 
chief place in the earlier, and the lecture in the later, part of the 
course." But other forms of instruction are included ..." In all 
except the elementary courses in science, the laboratory plays a 
most important part, and even in the lectures in the introductory 
courses m physics, chemistry or biology, full experimental illus- 
tration is the rule. Then, too, the ubraiy serves as a sort of 
laboratory for the humanistic studies. Students are encouraged 
to learn the use of the college library as auxiliary to the regular 
exercises of the curriculunL Certain books are appointed as 
collateral reading, and the written examination at the end of the 
term ofiben takes account of this outside reading." The combina-' 
tion of these three methods seems to exercise a stimulating effect 
on the ea^er students, and acts, I was told, as a spur to tho 
indolent ; it also offers just what is desirable in the treatment of 
Household Science with advanced students. 

" The form of government is simple. A college corporation, 
legally considered, consists of a body of men who have obtained 
the charter and who hold and administer the property. Where 
a particular State has established a college or even a university, 
which regularly includes a college, the members of the corpora- 
tion are commonly styled regents, and are appointed by the 
State to hold office for a limited term of years. !But most colleges 
have been established as private corporations. In this case the 
title is vested in a boara of trustees, sometimes composed of 
members who hold office for life, or else composed of tnese as- 
sociated with others who are elected for a term of years. . . . 
The president and professors usually hold office for life. In some 
places provision is beginning to be made for the retirement of 
professors on pensions as they grow old. Instructors and some- 
times assistant professors are appointed for a limited time, such 
appointments being subject to renewal or promotion. In the 
larger colleges the president is assisted in his administrative 
work by one or more deans. By immemorial tradition the presi- 
dent and fsrculty are charged with the conduct of the entire 
instruction and discipline. They have the power to admit and 
dismiss students. The conferrmg of degrees belongs to the 
corporation, but this power is almost invariably exercised in 
accordance with recommendations made by the faculty. ... In 
State colleges the income is derived from taxation, in others 
from endowments, often supplemented by annual subscriptions 
for special purposes. . . . State colleges receive few private gifts. 
But the private colleges are cut off from dependence on the 
State, and have to rely on these (private gifts). This stream of 
private liberality flows almost unceasingly. . . . The expenses of 
mdividual students vary greatly. In some places there is no 
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charge for tuition; in others they must pay as much as $100 or 
1150. In little country colleges the total cost for a year often 
blis within $300; in the larger old eastern collies, drawing 
patroni^ from all parts of the land, the student who must pay 
all his bills, and receives no aid in the form of a scholarshij), can 
hardly get along with less than $600 or $700, exclusive of 
his expenses in the summer vacation. . . . Moreover, many 
colleges possess scholarships which are open to able students who 
need temporary pecuniary help. The young American of narrow 
means, if he be of fair ability and industry, can almost always 
man^e to find his way through college.'' 

According to the last available Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education (189'J-1&00X there are now 480 Universities and 
Colleges (excluding those for women only) ; though it must be borne in 
mind that a considerable number of these are independent of State endow- 
ment or control. About 72*5 per cent, of the total number are co-educa- 
tional ; in fourteen over 1,000 students are enrolled. 

Of the State universities, or colleges, as they are variously Province 
described, about thirty have already initiated courses in House- And History 
hold Science, the subject being based upon a course of study ?^ ^'iwes 
which qualifies for a Bachelor of Science degree ; and as many more ^^ ^^'^^^^ 
have introduced some more or less organism form of this work into Science, 
their curricula. The Household Science department is usually 
housed in the college of a^culture, but its students follow ^neral 
courses in science, art, hterature, languages, and so forth, with 
the students in the other colleges. The idea that domestic 
subjects have any claims to associate on terms of equality with 
the studies carriea on by college undergraduates savours of sus- 
picious novelty and questionaole stability to English minds, so 
that the statement that their claims to post-graduate study have 
sufficed to gain them honourable recognition in universities of 
such standing as Columbia and Chicago will be suggestive of a 
d^ree of unconventionality, possible only in a new world un- 
trammelled by age-long traditions. That the movement is not 
merely an evanescent outcome of a passing fad, or the product 
of inexperienced or unbalanced womanhood is indicated by the 
hct that, without exception, it has received the cordial, active 
support of the other faculties in colleges where it has been in- 
augurated. Professors of chemistry, biology, geology, art, 
architecture, psvchology, economics and sociology, volimtarily 
devote time, ability, ana influence to further the initiation and 
success of these courses, not in one, but in all the universities 
where the subject has been introduced. 

Its claims for consideration and for organisation as a college study have 
been briefly recorded b^r Miss Isabel Bevier, Professor of Household Science 
at the Illinois State University, in an address given a few months ago ; and 
no woman is better qualified to ^* state a case,'' K>r, under her highly ^u^dified 
organisation, what promises to be a model university course is being 
giadoally evolved. Before transcribing; her remarks I would remind my 
readers of Professor Fleming West's opmion quoted above, that a sharper 
line IB being drawn annuaUv in college science courses between liberal and 
technical eaucation, and that libeial studies are emphasised in under- 
graduate college education as the best foundation for technical studies, in 
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Province order to eieyaie tne latter to a hi^h standard of professional dignity, 
and History Bearing this in mind it becomes conceivable, and to some thinkers apparent, 
of Courses ^^^^ to mstitute a university course in Household Science does not threaten 
ill House- ^ lower the college in wmch it is pursued to the humbler footing of a 
hold Science cookinff school i on the contrary, it raises the whole complex question of 
continued. ^^^ right nutrition of the human race to its legitimate status in the king- 
dom of science. Miss Bevier was invited to answer the inquiry, " What do 
you mean by Household Science, and what is its province in a State 
University?" The following extracts embodv the gist of her reply : . . . 
*' It has been said that Household Science includes tne study of the agents, 
the materials, and the phenomena of the household. One needs to pause 
a moment and rejpeat the words to appreciate the largeness of the subject — the 
agents, heat, light,sound, electricity, colour ' the materials, the air we breathe, 
the food we eat, the water we drink, the nouses we live in — who will com- 
plete the list ? It is well to rememoer that principles are universal, while 
their applications are special and peculiar. The general laws of heat are as 
true for the modern range as for the steam engine. The painter, the decorator 
and the dyer have each a technical interest in colour, but the woman who 
would give beauty and personality to her home by a harmonious blending of 
colour cannot disregard these same principles. By Household Science we mean 
verv largely applied science. Just at this point it seems to me is the weak spot, 
perhaps it were better to say the uncultivated field, in the education of 
woman. Our colleges for men long since recognised tne value of science 
and its application. This fact is illustrated by the increase of our 
technical schools until they number over sixty, and the students in 
technical courses of college grade number over 20,000 young men. Women 
have been rather slow to recognise the close relation science sustains to 
the affairs of the home, and by some Strang oversight provision has not 
been made for them to apply their science m a kingdom peculiarly their 
ovra. Is there any good reason why the girl should not apply her know- 
ledge of chemistry to bread, and of bacteriology to the processes of fer- 
mentation ? I am co-educational enough to believe, generally speaking, 
that the system which [jroves most successful in the training of l)ovs will 
have a similar result with their sisters. I believe it is our privilege^ to 
profit by their experiments. They have tested successively tne classical 
school, the manual training school, the technical school ; and our 
universities stand to-day because men have felt that the highest develop- 
ment, the truest unfolding of the human spirit, was to be acoomplished not 
by any one kind of school, but by the correkition of the best elements of 
each. This brings us directly to our topic — ^the province of Household 
Science in a State University. I answer: — to provide a place and an 
opportunity for the correlation and application of tne arts and sciences to 
the home. I know of no one place which affords so many opportunities for 
the application of science. Neither do I know of a place more fateful for good 
or evil in the life of the individual or the nation, than the home. As the 
equipment and advantages of the university greatly exceed those of a single 
college, so are the opportunities of the Household Science department 
greatly multiplied. In no other institution to my knowledge can the de- 
partment have the inspiration and help of expert workers in so many 
different lines, as well as the advantage of illustrative material of so many 
different kinds. The college of science can reveal to the students some of 
the msrsteries of the laws of life. The college of liberal arts can give them 
a truer conception of their own place and work in the world by a study of 
the history and literature of other peoples and tongues. The eye can be 
trained to recognise beauty of colour and outline and the hand to express 
it, by the work of art and design. The architect and decorator can show 
how to construct and adorn * the house beautiful.' A wise selection and 
correlation of work in these various lines, with the special work of the 
Household Science department^ affords an unusual opportunity for that 
symmetrical development so greatly to be desired in educational training." 

The fact that an annual increase takes place in the number of 
girls willing to devote four years to these courses speaks for the 
growing recognition of their educational equally with their social 
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value ; for the American girl of 18 is eager to learn/ she desires 
" culture/' and would not forego its anticipated attainment for 
the most " useful " course in the world. Show her the possibilities 
andadyantages of a combination of the two,and the practical side of 
her character welcomes the opportunity to increase her command 
of the tools she is called upon to wield throughout her daily life, 
and to thereby lighten ana brighten her tale of work ; her social 
instincts are stimulated by the increased worth and happiness 
she can add to human existence, and her intellectual abilities 
iind satisfaction in the scope afforded for their profitable exercise. 
The innate mechanical instincts characteristic of the American 
of to-day furnish an "energy" for application far more con- 
spicuous than is the case with the descendants of older 
civilisations. 

The first colWe course in the subject was organised in 1875 
by Miss Lou. C. Allen, in what was then described as the 
"Industrial" University at Champaign (III), now the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Her object was to place instruction in household 
arts for young women upon a level with instruction in agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and tne mechanic arts for young men. Miss 
AUen was made Professor of Household Science, constituted a 
member of the Faculty, and carried on the dasses for several 
years. The department was only abandoned after this period 
of good work, oecause, on Miss Allen's marriage, no suitable 

E^rson could be found to take her place. Some work in 
omestic Science was started in the Kansas State Agricultural 
College the same year (1875) ; at first in the form of lectures only, 
but, later, practical work was ii\ti:Qdu.c.ed, and in 1878, Mrs. May 
B. Welch, the wife of the President of the Agricultural College, 
induced the trustees to open a definite Household Arts Depart- 
ment, which for. some years she herself conducted. The con- 
tinuity of this course has been uninterrupted : at the present time 
one year's study of the subject is blbligatory on all female 
students,, while a complete four-years course is open to those who 
desire to avail themselves of such opportunities. Thus, tenta- 
tively, the movement began ; and its present phase of hopeful 
development is the outcome of quiet perseverance, strenuous 
eflFort„ and assured conviction on the part of the college women 
who have pioneered its passage into the universities. To them 
is now accorded the well-eietfned encouragement of increasing 
support from the public, from the press, and from their male 
ewieagues. This is.accorded on thegrounds of the value of a com- 
prehensive^ practical knowledge of household economics as a factor 
in the promotion of national efficiency, of the home happiness and 
stability which must underlie such efficiency, and for its recently 
recognised worth as a focus for the application of the sciences and 
arts. 

Three specimen coU^e courses have been selected for reference Typical 
in this Report as typiGUL of the leading features which distinguish Courses in 
those JEit present organised. That at the State University of ^9^^®®^^^^ 
Illinois is framed to prove that, as to labomtory work and mettods ^^^"^^ 
gen^RBtlly, the subject is of an equal educational value with other 
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branches of science and art, capable of holding its own with anj 
course of advanced study. The second, at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is an illustration of the methods followed when the 
course approximates more closely to that of a high class 
Technical Institute : and the third, at the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural College, is frankly technical in character. Did space 
permit, much suggestive material could be gathered from a close 
study of other excellent courses, those, for mstance, at the State 
Agricultural Colleges of Colorado and Kansas, or at the State 
Universities of Mmnesota and Missoiui, all of which are con- 
ducted by women of ability and good qualifications, with the 
assistance of the leading professors of their respective collies 
and universities. 

The broad features have a certain similarity in all those of 
which I have secured particulars. The full course occupies four 
years: the scope of subjects is wide, made purposely compre- 
nensive to introduce general culture studies : the aim is to show 
the foundations of science and art upon which domestic economy 
is well and truly laid : the method is that known as the " labora- 
tory," which constitutes a valuable mental training in addition 
to its scientific valua The anticipated results are the elevation 
to its true dignity of home life and its constituent ^arts ; a 
gradual repression of the sins against sanitation which are 
inimical to the perfect development of the individual and an 
economic tax on the community; a substantial gain to the 
nation at large in the increased efficiency, physical, mental, and 
moral, of its imits. 

The variety in detail is wide : a two or one year's course may 
be obligatory, and is almost invariably optional, for young women 
whose tastes or time do not allow the full four years' course to 
be imdertaken ; or short winter courses are available which aim 
to impart a certain amount of definite information in the limited 
time at the students' disposal In these, scientific must give place 
to more utilitarian methods, but the worker learns better ways 
of doing, and forms a centre for the subsequent formation of a 
more enlightened " public opinion." 

The scope of the full courses is usually on the following lines : — 

Sciences. — Obligatory : chemistry, physics, biology, physiology^ 
sanitation ; with geology, meteorology, oacteriology and psycho- 
logy as " electives." 

Arts, — Obligatory: drawing, design, architecture, cooking, 
sewing, dress cutting and fitting ; with music, painting, millinery, 
etc., as " electivee." 

General CxHiTURE Studies. — ^Obli^tory : English literature, 
history, modem languages, botany and physical culture ; of which 
one modem language and botany would be '' electives." 

The laboratory method is invariably emphasised, but the 
actual manipulation of foods or of materials is, by some authori- 
ties reduced to a minimum, because of the belief that, with brain 
trained to habitual observation, accuracy and reflection, with 
hand skilled through brush, pencil and laooratory work to give 
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quick and reliable response to mental sujfgestion, with muscles 
strengthened and co-ordinated by intelligent physical culture 
imder careful supervision, principles acqmred ana based upon 
sound reasoning can be applied with a precision and certamty 
which should ensure rapid success. The home life of the student 
should afford abundant opportunity for repeated practice, 
when circumstances have probably removed her from the 
chances of other scientific or artistic training for which she has 
peculiar facilities in her college days. 

In respect of these courses, the Western colleges preceded 
those in the Eastern States, where the State authorities for 
higher education seem, as yet, hardly awake to the importance 
or possibilities of the subject I am partly inclined to attribute 
this apparent inattention to its claims for recognition in State 
colleges, at least in New York State, Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts, to the excellent courses available at the Pratt and 
Drexel Technical Institutes, and to other similar outside oppor- 
tunities for advanced study, such as that offered at the Simmons 
Technical College for Women at Boston (Mass.), which meet the 
existing demand. 

The University of lUinoLs is situated in the eastern central part of the (a) State 
State between the cities of Champaign and Urbana, 128 miles south of University 
Chicago ; the country round is a rich and prosperous agricultural region, of Illinois, 
while the combined population of the cities is about 15,000. The Uni- Table XVI. 
versity was opened March 2, 1868, with some 50 students. During the 
first term the number increased to 77, all young men, but, in March, 
1670, the trustees admitted women as students, and during the year 
1870-71, 24 availed themselves of the privilege. Since that time they 
have constituted from one-sixth to one-fifth of the total number. Ap- 
plicants for admission to the freshman class must be at least 16 years 
of age. Entrance may be made at any time, provided the candidate is 
competent to take u]) the work of the classes then in progress, but all 
are advised to enter in September. Admission to the freshman class of 
the University ma^ be obtained in one of three ways : (a) by certificate 
from a fully accredited high school ; (6) by examination ; (c) by transfer of 
credits from some other college or university. Persons over 21 years 
of af e^ not candidates for a degree may be admitted to classes, after 
satisfying the president and the processor in charge of the dej^artment in 
whidi such classes are taught, that they possess the requisite information 
and ability to pursue profitably, as special students, the chosen subjects. 
Such students are not matriculated ; they pay the tuition fee of $7*50 
a term, in addition to the re^lar incidental fee of $12. 

The government of the University is vested by the trustees primarily in 
the President of the University, in the Faculty, in the Council of Administra- 
tion and in the Deans. The President is the executive head of the Uni 
versity. The University is divided into 11 interdependent colleges and 
schools. For some years past one scholarahip from each county has been 
awarded annuallv, upon competitive examination, to males throughout the 
State, and conaideraDle salisiaction was experienced in the spring of 1901 
when the Board of Trustees granted to the daughters of nirmers a 
privilege similar to that previously etyoyed only by tneir sons* The fees 
for matriculation, laboratory work, etc., are very small, and a tuition fee of 
$7*50 only, a term, is demanded. The University does not furnish board, 
but there is a dining hall in the basement of the University Hall, under 
university supervision, where good meals may be obtained at reasonable 
rates. Tne immediate control of this dining hall is entrusted to the skilled 
management of a graduate of the Boston School of Housekeeping (now in- 
corporated in the Simmons Technical College), who ensured that the food is 
not only varied, but nutritious, wholesome, and proportioned to the require- 
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(a) State nients of normal diets ; indeed, the food provided most meet with the 

University approval of the Professor of Household Science, Miss Isabel Bevier, whose 

of Illinois dietarv studies in connection with Professor Atwater's work have been 

— continued, published amon^ the United States Food Bulletins. The charge for 

table board in this dining hall is fixed at f3*50 (about 14s.) a week, for which 

three full meals daily, including Sunday, are supplied. ** Fraternity" or 

"Sorority" houses are a popular form of lodging among students; in 

the case of girls, 9 to 14 often select a chaperon and equip one house 

between them: they almost invariably perform personally all domestic 

duties, which, nowever, owing to the arrangement just described, do not 

include cooking. 

All the courses are open to all the students, thotu^h it is necessary that 
the professor in charge be satisfied concerning the fitness of the applicant 
to profit by his selection. A full course equals 5 "credits," each of which 
is tne eauivalent of one hour's recitation and two hours' preparation (this 
may be laboratory work), for 5 days in the week ; this works out at about 
15 to 19 hours a week. All physical training is extra, though it is accepted 
for " credit " by some of the professors. Students graduate \\ith the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, Science, Literature, «S&c., according to the line of study 
they elect to follow. 

The course in Household Science* is followed in the C!ollege of 
Agriculture, a large, well-planned building, opened in May 1901. 
The department occupies the entire second floor of the north 
wing, and is well supplied with laboratories, apparatus^ and a 
mass of illustrative material, such as charts, specimens of various 
kinds of building material, and exhibits illustrating the chemical 
composition and products obtained in the manufacture of certain 
foods. The students have access also to the museum of the 
Architectural department, as well as the benefit of close associa- 
tion with the Art department. A chemical laboratory is attached 
to the kitchen for the immediate application of science to home 
problems in chemistry or bacteriology. Adjoining this is a room 
which will gradually acquire the appearance of a museum, con- 
sequent upon the accumulation of a large collection of specimen 
foods, utensils, apparatus, etc., connectea with the course. One 
room is devoted to the study of Household Art : here are found 
full-sized illustrations of window decoration, of wall-papers, 
parqueterie flooring, etc., which afford materials for colour study 
in orapery and room decoration, and for the cultivation of a 
taste too often conspicuous by its absence among a large section 
of the community. A small collection of artistic tiles and 
sample vases, selected for grace of form as well as for beauty of 
workmanship, is also being made, with a view to training the 
mind and eyes of students who bring only the crudest ideas of 
art from their remote rural homes. No limit is set to reasonable 
and wise expenditure in the equipment of this or other minor 
departments essential to the completeness of the whole scheme. 

The studies peculiar to the Household Science course can be 
taken in two years, ^ven adequate previous preparation, but a ftill 
four years is requisite to gain the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Forty femalestudents entered theHouseholdSciencedepartmenton 
its initiation in September, 1900, one male student also followed it. 
throughout, while others of his sex were so much interested that 
there is a prospective demand for a course in Sanitation planned to- 

T "" . "" . . . :*:?>^« Table XVI. • • - . . 
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meet masculine needs. Meanwhile, Miss Bevier has worked to meet (a) »State 
the needs of two classes of students; (a) those who specialise in tJinversity 
other lines of work, but who desire a knowledge of tne general ^ f^^^^j 
principles and facts of household science ; (6) those who wish to make ■~"^^*^ *** 
a speciality of household science by a comprehensive study of the 
affairs of the home, together with tlie arts and sciences whose appli- 
cations are directly connectedwith its management and care. 

Though still in its infancy, this course promises to be of great value in 
the opportunity it offers for combiniuK a liberal education with a basis of 
pure and applied science. By the juaicious correlation of the distinctive 
Dousehold science subjects with some of the regular courses given in other 
colleges of the University, excellent facilities are provided for a study of 
their applications to the ajffairs of the household while the oneness and 
interdejiendence of all knowledge is accentuated. "Woman's education 
here seems to me to have swung to one extreme and to be now coming 
back to a more normal and sensible ideal,'' writes Miss Bevier, in a reply to 
a request on my part for further particulars of her guiding principles when 
she framed this course ; " in my own colle^ days we were just feeling that 
the one thing to do was to share the privileges enjoyed by the men : to 
study and do everything they did. So, in the course in trigonometry, as 
the men had surveying, we girls diligently walked along too, sighted, 
measured — ^the boys bein^ gallant enough to carry thb chain and various 
other impedimenta. I think we might have gone to the studio with much 
ereater advantage and learned something about form and colour in those 
hours. If Harvard can devise a scheme, as it has done, by which their men 
who wish to enter a professional course after their college course, can finish 
the studies of the collejge course in three years, I believe it is entirely 
possible to give to girls in two years the sciences that must form the basis 
of any intelligent study of the home problems, together with a little appli- 
cation in those first years and a great deal of appucation in the third year. 
A fourth year student should then be ready and competent to do some 
investigation worthy of the name, while she is also at liberty to enlarge her 
horizon by a study of economics, education or psycholo£;y." 

The required studies are household science, botany, bacterio- 
logy, zoology, physiology, chemistry, physics, mathematics, art 
and design, domestic architecture, elementary decoration, Ger- 
man and physical training ; the " electives " are English, French, 
economics, nistory, psychology and education. No laundry 
work is included, no practice work in housewifery, no needle- 
work or dress cuttine, as it is Miss Bevier*s creed that it is a 
study of the principles of those home industries, rather than 
their technical application, which belong to a university course. 
In botany, zoology, and physics, the general regular courses for 
all students are followed. In chemistry, after the first elementary 
and experimental course, qualitative and quantitative analysis 
is taken up, with the elements of organic cnemistry, to which a 
course on household chemistry forms the conclusion. In this, 
analyses, planned on special lines for these students, of baking 
powders, vinegars, syrups, sugars, soaps, wall-papers, etc., are 
carried out ; an examination is also made of materials used in 
the household ; individual work is demanded throughout. 
In bacteriology, the general introductory course is followed, 
supplemented by special applications .to those ferments, yeasts, 
moulds, etc., related to household work.. Physiology is studied 
with tht) agricultural students, aad is^ practically illustrated by 
demonstrations, dissections, and discussions carried out by 
Professor Kemp ; students make their own sections of tissues, 
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mount and investigate them microscopically. Dean Ricker, of 
the Department of Architecture, has taken much interest in the 
preparation of a special and suitable course in house planning, 
sanitary construction, and history of architecture, whicn is use- 
fully supplemented by his unusual collection of illustrative 
lantern slides and by tne number of models and specimens of 
stones, bricks, fixtiures and fittings, arranged in the architectural 
museum. Professor Frank Frederick, who is responsible for the 
art course, requires his students to devote their first term to the 
acquirement of facility in accurate drawing, ireehand, perspective, 
cast outlines, etc. Lectures on colour and design, with accom- 
panying exercises, form a portion of the course, while shading, 
wash and charcoal sketches and rapid drawing from life, con- 
stitute the second part of the art studies. Students are advised 
throughout to consult books of reference rather than to confine 
their reading to any single text-book ; bibliographies bearing on 
the work of a given term, month, or week, are prepared by Miss 
Bevier for their use, 4n which references to articles in current 
joiunals and reviews find a place among those to standard 
authorities. Every facility for the necessary reading is provided 
in the Library, which is quite the most imposing building in its 
architectural features among the group on the extensive campus ; 
within also it is interesting on account of its fine proportions 
and the beauty of its colour scheme and fresco decorations. 

The class of women from which this Household Science 
Department draws its students is largely agricultural; the 
daughters of IlUnois farmers constitute the greater proportion 
of those who come under Miss Bevier's influence and super- 
vision; so far she finds that, though her demands necessitate 
very hard work on the part of her students, it is not over 
severe or impossible of accomplishment. The year which has 
elapsed since my visit has given promise of increased vitality, 
ana the cordial co-operation of the other professors concerned 
has been not only sustained but strengthened. 

The Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College was established by law in (&.) Ohio 
1870, but was not opened until 1873 for the reception of students. Five State Uni- 
years later the Le^lature passed an Act which, amongst other changes, versity. 
provided that the institution should be subsequently desi^ated as " The Table XYII. 
Ohio State University." Up to this time but one appropriation had been 
made by the State for its support ; with the reorganisation came a larger 
and broader view of the State s relation to public education, and since that 
time the Ohio State University has shared with other public educational 
institutions a more generous support by the State. The governing body 
of the Institution is a Board of Trustees, appointed by the Governor of the 
State and confirmed by the Senate, for terms of seven years, as provided 
in the law orsanising me University. The original endowment has been 
supplement^, and the objects of the University promoted, by a permanent 
annual grant from the United States, under an Act of 1890 ; by special 
appropriations of the General Assembly; and, in 1891, by a permanent 
annual grant from the State, which grant was doubled by the legislature 
of 1896. In accordance with the spirit of the law under which it was 
organised, the University aims to furnish ample facilities for education in 
the liberal and industrial arts, sciences and languages, and for the 
thorough technical and professional study of agriculture, engineering in its 
various departments, veterinary medicine, pharmacy and law. Through 
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(b) Ohio the aid which has been received from the United States and from the 
State State, it is enabled to ofifer its opportunities with a slight charge for 

University incidental eacpenses, to all persons of either sex who are qualified for 

contintied. admission. The University has now over one hundred instructors, and 

' 38 departments of study. Six of its 30 courses are offered by the 
College of Agriculture and Domestic Science and lead to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, Bachelor of Science in Horticulture 
and Forestry, and Bachelor of Science in Domestic Science. There are 
two free scholarships from each of the 88 counties of the State, in 
Agriculture, Domestic Science, and Veterinary Science. 

The former President of the University, Dr. James Canfield, 
now librarian of the Columbia University,, New York City, did 
excellent pioneer work in his ardent advocacy of the necessity 
for a general teaching of hygiene and household economics ; 
it was to him that this course owed its initiation in 1896, and 
through him that Miss Perla Bowman (now Mrs. W. Gibb) was 
selected to organise it. The results justified his choice; Miss 
Bowman worked unremittingly to frame such a course of study as 
should exemplify the connection of history, science and art with 
home life ; her omect was the production of well balanced, cultured 
women, endowed with the power of facing and solving home 
Ufe problems. Experience showed her that at first girls must be 
taught to appreciate the value of Ufe, and then only can thev be 
stimulated to acquire the knowledge how to maintain life at 
its best. In accordance with her advice two courses are offered 
in Domestic Science ; the shorter (two years) is planned for those 
who can give but a limited time to university training, and the 
longer (four years) is of a more exhaustive character ; it 
requires a more advanced standing for entrance, and leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Domestic Science. A 
certificate of attendance is given for the two years' course, which 
includes the same practical work as does the four yeaars', but 
demands fewer allied subjects and less general culture. Experience 
shows that this short course appeals especially to country girls 
who have had the equivalent of two years' high school work. 
The minimum time spent in class-room work is 15 hours a 
week ; this represents at least 30 hours' work, exclusive of 4 
hours a week physical training during the whole two years, for 
each " credit " hour presupposes 2 hours actual work. From 50 
to 60 students have completed this course, their ages varying 
from 18 to 21 years. The complete four years' Domestic Science 
curriculum includes domestic art, botany, zoology, chemistry, 
physiology, bacteriology, drawing (freehand, architectural, and 
plan drawing), horticulture, psychology, economics, physical 
culture, history, and English Uterature ; French and German are 
optional. The actual work in Domestic Economy absorbs a 
little less than one-third of a student's time. It consists of 
sound and advanced training in cookery, under first-class 
instructors, with great stress laid u{>on the comparative nutri- 
tive value of foods, the efiect of cooking upon their digestibility, 
and the construction of economical, nutritious and varied diets. 
The accompanving study of household economics comprises 
laundry work m addition to the study of much that pertains to 
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the pkiming and sanitary care of a house ; disinfection, home (6) Ohio 
nursing, and emergency work are also included, as well as a State 

Practical knowledge of domestic accounts. The scheme of Uw^^^si^y 
)ome8tic Art embraces studies and practice in coloiur schemes '"^^^^ *^^ 
and all forms of household decoration ; there is constant prac- 
tice, under competent instruction, of plain sewing, dressmaking 
and millinery, with much drafting and cutting of patterns; 
while attention is consistently directed to the production and 
manufacture of materials, equally with their choice and treat- 
ment ; the study of line, form, colour and texture runs parallel 
with the whole practical course. The schedule (Table AVII.) 
shows the scope, plan and aim of jthe whole scheme. 

The subject of bacteriology is first taken up generally, in its relation to 
man and his immediate surroundings, students are taught to make nutrient 
media, and to work reliably with the microscope : in the laboratory they 
leam the isolation of pure cultures, how to distinguish the various bacteria 
met with in food ana water, and the mechanical examination of water, 
milk and air. Food adulteration is somewhat fully treated by Professor 
Weber, who gained his experience as State Inspector and Food Analyst, 
and who has an extensive and most interesting collection of specimens of 
artificial and adulterated foods. Professor Kellermann endeavours through 
the method he pursues in his course on botany to train students to exercise 
their reflective powers, and to employ individual effort, rather than to rely 
on their teacher or text book ; he seems to possess the gift of stimulating 
them to work out their own applications, economic and artistic, and spoke 
to me of good thesis work done by his Domestic Science students, especially 
in connection with f un^i and moulds ; in fact he had selected the writer of 
one of these to act as his assistant for the year. Professor Gordy, then in 
chaige of the department of Psychology cmd Pedagogy, took special interest 
in his share in the promotion of the course, from his firm conviction of the 
paramount influence of the home upon national life and character ; and I 
learnt from him with interest that their introduction to these subjects 
seems to open up a new world to many of the students. 

The marriage of Miss Bowman at the completion of the first four years 
of the course, which necessitated the election of a successor, may probably 
somewhat influence the methods ; but the foundation for future develop- 
ment seemed firmly laid. The minority of students who have hitherto 
entered this department come from ouite rural districts ; they are often 
ignorant of conventions too common tor their existence to be recognised 
among a town population, though quickly attracting attention if omitted 
from the conduct of daily life^ so the course had to he planned to develop 
social refinements and amemties, as well as to impart a knowledge of 
scientific and artistic principles, and to afford opportunity for the acquire- 
ment of manual dexterity. I was furnished with many instances of the 
good work already accomplished ; that increased contentment with home 
life which apparently accompanies abilit]^ to modify its conditions, and the 
development of a new spirit in the pursuit of philanthropic ends, were two 
forms reported to be esoecially evident. At the date of my visit (June, 
1901), all the Domestic Science graduates had either married or returned to 
home lif ej with the exception of one who had gained a Fellowship in botany 
in the university over the heads of several candidates from the College of 
Sdence. 

Thecharacter of the work done,and the progress made, have been 
tested up to the present by the professor in charge of each depart- 
ment, at intervals left to ms discretion, but the graduation thesis of 
each student must be accepted by the general Facult}^, and the 
time for the final examination is fixed by the exect^tive clerk, 
usually at the end of the term, Miss Bowman employed the 

^90. 9 2 
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usual method of giving oral or written " quizzes " to her students (b) Ohio 

at varying intervals. State 

University 

The following "quiz" in bacteriology was furnished me as a typical — continued, 
example, and serves to indicate the lines followed : — 

1. What can you say. of the importance of food preservation 1 

2. Why in the study of food preservation should we consider bacteria ? 
Will any other agent cause food to spoil ? 

3. Classify bacteria as regards appearance. How do micro-organisms 
reproduce ? 

4. Give a definition for yeast ; for a ferment ; for a mould What are 
the fungi? 

5. Are fermentation and putrefaction synonymous terms 1 Are bacteria 
animals or plants 7 Support your statement. 

6. Give the six divisions of bacteria, as distinguished by their varying 
properties. 

7. What do you understand by amerobic and aerobic bacterial What 
kinds of substances would furnish the best food for each class 1 

8. What elements are needed by bacteria ? What conditions particularly 
affect germ life? 

9. What are spores ? How do they develop ? What may be said con- 
cerning the rapiduty of germ multiplication ? 

10. How may fermentation be checked ? 

11. How is this principle of excess of bacterial produce being harmful to 
the germ applied in inoculation ? 

12. Name the principal organised and unorganised ferments. 

13. In what class of substances may yeast fermentation take place ? 

14. Give the names of the active agents, and the successive steps in the 
reduction of cellulose to cane sugar in a plant. 

15. Do the same, ^ving reactions, in reduction of starch to grape sugar 
in the body. 

16. Give the reaction when sugar is fermented by yeast ; lactic acid is 
changed to butyric acid : when stearine is acted upon by steapsin and 
changed to glycerine and stearic acid Give reaction when lactose is 
attacked by lactic acid ferment. 

17. On what mediums are ferments most active ? How does this answer 
affect the keeping properties of sour fruits ? 

18. What is meant oy amylolytic ferment ? What is meant by proteolytic 
ferment ? Name the principal ones of each class. 

19. Suppose that a green pear hangs on a tree ; trace the chemical 
changes which would occur auring its ripening and decay, if it were un- 
molested. 

20. Name the different methods by which foods have been preserved. 

21. To what man are we particularly indebted for our Knowledge of 
food preservation? What is the difference between pasteurisation and 
sterilisation ? 

22. What is the action of a rich syrup in preserving food ? 

23. What is the active principle in jelly making ? Why do not over ripe 
or over cooked fruits make good jelly ? 

24 How do you explain the preservatives of vinegar, salt, bright hot 
sun, smoke, cold, heat, antiseptic substances ? 

25. WWt are the most common preservatives used ? 

26. Do you recommend their use ? If not, why ? 

27. What can you say of the relative food and money values of canned 
and fresh foods ? 

28. What are the arguments in favour of home canning and preserving ? 

29. What do you know of the food laws with regard to canned or pre- 
served fruits ? 

An evidence of the interest excited among the students by this study is 
found in the fact that, among the subjects selected for their graduation 
theses last year were : — The Edible Fungi of Ohio, the Study of Mould in 
Preserving, and the Bacteriological Examination of Water. 
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(c) Michigan is furnished with a dryer, wringer, ironing tables, and 18 
State porcelain-lined stationary tubs, each of which has hot and cold 

Agricultural ^g^^^^j. j^i^ q^ The equipment bears evidence throughout of 
cwit^ied. tte study of a wise economy in strength and time. 

The Domestic Science students have also two courses in 
household bacteriology : the object of the first is to open various 
subjects to an examination which should yield a better under- 
standing of the questions involved. The function of yeast in 
bread making, a careful survey of milk and its products with a 
view to a comprehensive knowledge of their bacteriological and 
hygienic significance, the fermentations which occur in vinegar 
and cannea foods, are leading features of the course. Food pre- 
servation in its various forms is also studied from the bacterio- 
logical side. A second course is planned to permit of a more 
detailed and careful study of the various features of hygienic 
work: it includes a study of the causal agents of the more 
common infectious diseases, as well as of the action and mode of 
application of antiseptics ; while further consideration is 
devoted to the hygiene of water, milk, and soil, and some 
practical aspects oi sewerage and drainage, Ught and ventilation 
are dwelt upon and studied. Three hours a week are devoted 
to human physiology and anatomy by the a^icultural and 
women students durmg two terms : part of this time is spent in 
actual dissection and in the study of the histology of the 
tissues ; these lessons are supplemented by lectures covering the 
principles of hygiene and sanitary science, and of the restriction 
and prevention of disease : the department is well equipped with 
microscopes and dissecting apparatus. The course in Domestic 
Art is carried on in a specially fitted, well equipped and well lit 
apartment : it includes sewing in all its brancnes, dressmaking, 
art needlework, and millinery ; courses in modelling and manual 
training in woodwork also fiiid a place. Drawing is introduced 
at an early stage, as it has provea to be a most excellent means 
of developing and sharpening the faculty of observation, especi- 
ally where this has been previously neglected. Some ot the 
numerous mediums employed in graphic arts are next studied, 
such as charcoal drawing, black and white work, pen and ink 
work, oil and water colour. A series of lectures on the history of 
art, (considered under the three heads of architecture, sculpture, 
and paintingV conclude the year's work. The study of economics 
and political science is elective ; in this course, the training of 
citizens, industrial reforms, and problems of population, receive 
careful examination, and are correlated with the study of hygiene. 
The short Household Economic course, which is confined to one year, 
comprises sanitary science, emergencies and home-nursing, household 
accounts, and the principles of everyday art anplied to the furnishings of 
a house and the treatment of floors, walls ana ceilings. A special course 
of laboratory exercises and lectures in domestic physics is provided for all 
women students in their second year ; it includes determinations as to the 
specific heat of various substances, the heat of vaporisation and liquefac- 
tion, tests of various forms of thermometers, and a series of comparative 
tests as to the efficiency and economy of ^psoline, kerosene, alcohol, and 
electric heaters, for household use ; a previous study of elementary and 
general physics is imperative. 
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The Household Science courses in the State universities of Reference 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Utah, and ^ Oooniee 
twelve or fourteen similar institutions in other States exemplih^ h^id^^^ 
variations of the three above detailed. In each case the health in varioiu ^ 
and well-bein^ of the nation appears to have been the root cause State 
for the initiation of the course. The proper care of humanity Universities, 
is recognised as a study possessing dignity and worth, and 
though the interdepcpdence of mind and soul upon physical 
conditions is appreciated by but a minority ot eitner the 
students or the public from which they are drawn, yet the 
leaven is at work which assigns a high place among the sciences of 
the day to Household Economics, and which also recognises that, 
by means of this instruction young women are trained to be more 
healthful, more economic, broader and more appreciative home 
makers. Influenced as are the details in each college course by 
the mental attitude of the organiser, by the needs of the students, 
the sources from which they are drawn, and by the special 
characteristics of the college (that is to say whether university, 
technical or utilitarian methods be pursued), there is one broad 
guiding principle to be traced throughout, viz., that institutions 
for the higher education of women must offer training adequate 
for the responsibilities of life, as most women ov^ht to meet 
them, and sooner or later must meet them ; a training which 
shall be broad, which shall supplement established principles, 
which shall send women to their work cultivated in the fullest 
significance of the term, and prepared to make life fuller, 
bnghter and better for all with wnom thev come in contact. 
For which reasons the votv variety presentea is, in my opinion, 
advantageous ; the scientific course offered at the University of 
Illinois, the more utilitarian methods pursued at the University 
of Ohio, the purely technical training at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, are each creating, or responding to, tne demands 
of different sections of the community. The last course, which 
was first established, met and meets the needs of its clientele ; 
the desire to co-ordinate the science and art of home making 
with other work of a imiversity grade is realised with some 
completeness in the newly organised course at Urbana; the 
cruoer conditions of public opinion did not permit of this when 
the sister course at Columbus was inaugurated but four years 
previously. It is the opinion of the best informed that it is the 
Highest type which will prevail and gradually draw the others up 
to Its level ; if this be the case it wul be largely due to the un- 
remitting efforts and example of certain members of the 
Association of College Alumnse, to whom great credit is due. 

In coU^e life, as during the period of elementary education, ^'i™©* in 
the advantages of a study of personal hygiene, and to a certain y**®**®- 
extent also of domestic sanitation, are snared by the two sexes ; 
though, in this case, the motive is other than that of a desire to 
promote a distaste for the use of stimulants and narcotics. 
Emphasis is laid in most, if not in aU, college courses, upon the 
absolute necessity of maintaining ^or, if necessary, of developing) 
sound health, by moans of a judicious regulation of the hours 
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Courses in devoted to study, recreation, exercise and rest. The great 
Hygiene educational advantages to be derived from a good physical 
"^conitwued. development and a highly trained muscular system are presented 
to each year's freshmen ; and the custom of requiring a definite 
amount of physical culture from all student's, preceded by a 
carefully conducted physical examination, seems quite the 
general college rule. This examination is repeated annually and 
the results recorded ; the measurements are outUned on specially 
prepared charts, and are accompanied by other desirable data 
bearing upon family and personal history, habits (such as 
condition of the digestive organs, hours of sleep, etc.), the 
standard of the sense organs as to sight, hearii^, and so forth : 
naturally these charts are accessible only to the professor in 
charge of the gymnasium, and to the individual whom they 
concern. The examination and records are framed, in part, to 
arouse an intelligent interest among the students in the improve- 
ment of their own physique and to stimulate them to a careful 
S)erformance of any remedial exercises recommended ; in part to 
istcilitate the accumulation of reliable statistical material, upon 
which, in due time, necessary reforms can be based. It is realised, 
however, that an intelligent bein^ should be possessed of good 
*' reasons for the faith that is in him," and for the practice wnich 
should spring from that faith ; consequently lectures on personal 
hygiene, given by the professor of physical culture, constitute an 
integral part of these gymnastic courses (to which more detailed 
reference is made in my Report to the Council of The Sanitary 
Institute on the " Teaching of Hygiene in the schools and colleges 
of the United States of America "). By both these means, theory, 
as given by lectures, and practice, as carried out in the gymnasium, 
the attention of the greater part of the college population is 
directed to the right care and development of the body, to its 
dependence on good habits and environment for the fulfihnent of 
its functions, and to the duty laid upon each to cultivate 
symmetry, mental and physical, for personal advancement and 
for the welfare of the community. If safeguarded by discretion 
and pursued with perseverance and accuracy the results should 
be far reaching, for this method of introducing the subject 
extends to every student on the register, not merely to t^ose 
following this or that course. It is true, the instruction on 
personal hygiene is theoretical, in the sense that it is given in pure 
lecture form ; but the young people are called upon to make 
their own observations and applications, not in the more or less 
artificial atmosphere of the gymnasium, but in the conduct of 
their daily life, which, in the case of some colleges, is subjected to 
advisory su^estion on the part of their instructor. This may be the 
survival of the " strong paternal anxiety and oversight " exercised 
formerly over students by college Faculties, to which Professor 
Fleming West refers in his j)reviously quoted monograph. 

At present, a more definite course m general hygiene is not 
usually available for college students, though signs of a growing 
demand are perceptible. This made itself felt six years since at 
Michigan State University, at Chicago University, and in one or 
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two other instances. To the general course in Sanitary Science 
at Chicago University reference will be made in Part ll. of the 
Report; particulars of that at the Michigan State University are 
here detailed. 

The University is a part of the public educational system, (a) Michi- 
govemed by a Board ot Regents, who are popularly elected for gan State 
terms of eight years' service. There are seven departments, each Umversity. 
with its own special Faculty. The only fees are for matricula- xvill. 
tion, incidental expenses, and diplomas. Courses on hygiene, ' 
physiological chemistry and bacteriology are provided for 
medical students, but until the course on Hygiene and Household 
Economics was initiated by Dr. Eliza Mosher (Dean of Women) in 
the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, only these 
specialised and extensive courses were offered. This general 
course receives a satisfactory amount of support from the 
students, about one-third of the attendance consisting of young 
men ; the total number is considerably influenced by the hour 
appointed for the lectures, as the subject is " elective ' and must 
give way in the time schedule to those which are obUgatory 
or imperative. Up till last year the lectures were illustrated 
only oy demonstration, but Dr. Eliza Mosher anticipated the 
early appointment of an assistant professor, who would conduct 
and superintend individual practical work in a suitably equipped 
laboratory. The first term is devoted to a study of (a) Personal 
Hygiene; this includes the structure of the body; the 
phenomena of nutrition ; the influences which favour or retard 
body metabolism; foods and their adulteration; and to (b) 
Household Economics, into which enter house construction, 
furnishing, decoration and cleansing. The second half of the 
course deals with (c) Domestic, and (c^ Municipal hygiene. Under 
(c) a study is made of the chemical constituents, nutritive values 
and comparative costs of foods, together with practice in the 
consideration of dietaries for the sick, as well as for the sound ; 
in (d) school sanitation finds a place. Personal observation 
showed the unquestionable interest aroused by this course, 
carried on, as it is, by a woman of strong personality and wide 
experience ; one, too, who is able to completely dissociate her sub- 
ject from its pathological aspect, and to present it from the stand- 
point of perfect, not defective, physical development. A perceptible 
effect on the opinions and habits of the young people is reported as 
the course continues to exercise its good influence. At the con- 
clusion of each year Dr. Mosher conducts an examination of her 
students by means of written papers and viva voce " quizzes." 

I. was unfortunately unable to visit the State University of /^x g^^^ 
Indiana, at Bloomington, where a valuable and suggestive short University 
pioneer course in hygiene is given to women, each spring, by Dr. of Indiana. 
Kebecca Rogers George ; the keynote of the whole is stated to 
be the elevation of home life, and of all its contributing factors, to 
a more scientific and higher moral basis. The ten lectures 
concern themselves with the following topics : — 

(a) The chemistry of food stuffs, their proper proportions 
and combinations. 
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(b) The physiology of digestion. 

{c) The channels and means for promoting elimination from 

the body. 
(d) Respiration and ventilation. 
{e) The anatomy and physiology of the reproductive organs 

and their purpose in the scheme of creation. 
(/) The pathology of the female reproductive organs, with 

such means of relief as lie within the reach of all. 

ig) The social relation of the sexes. 

{^) The ]>rofession of motherhood. 

This course is " elective/' but each gurl who takes it and passes a 

successful examination is given a " credit/' as for any other course. 

Dr. Rebecca Gteom writes, that ** believing the present system of educa- 
tion tends towards the production of teachers rather than of home-makers, 
these lectures have been given for the past four years to offset, in a way. 
present educational tendencies, and to impress upon girls the dignity ot 
nonsehold science and the sacredness of wifehood and motherhood." The 
results thus far have been most gratifying ; ** eager interest without a sign 
of vulgar curiosity has been the rule during each of the four years' work, 
and not a few have testified to the value of the knowledge so obtained two 
and three years after their student life has closed." Few can dispute that, 
thronjB^h the judicious introduction by skilled hands of such suitable pre- 
paration for the highest duties to which girls are called lies the ri^ht road 
of escape from much needless, costly suffering among women, much ignorant 
maiming of child life, many saddened homes, much social evil. The trans- 
mission of the highest manifestation of life, in so perfect a form as may be, 
lies at the root of all hygiene : and at the right time, in the right way, 
it should surely be assigned a dignified and carefulljr safe-guarded position 
in the study of the right conduct of life. (See '* Training of the Young in 
Laws of Sex," Hon. and Rev. Canon Lyttelton ; Longman, Green k Co^ 

D. — Normal Schools. 

Normal courses of training in domestic subjects are almost 
invariably post-graduate ; they are followed, to a great extent, in hiSTstate 
private Technical Institutes, to a small degree m those State Xormal 
Universities in which Household Economics have been adopted School 
on educational lines ; in the future it is probable that the S^'"^*?, 

Eroportion of students in each class of institution will be fairly ^SJJf^ 
alanced, since the college courses are now making rapid growtn Table XTX. 
in quality and quantity. 

The excellent two years' course at the State Normal School at 
Framingham (Mass.), holds an almost unique position, 
and the history of its development is not without interest. It 
originated in the establishment in Boston of a department for 
the study of household arts, under the name of Boston Normal 
School of Cookery, by the late Mrs. Maiy Hemenway, in 1887. 
Its graduates so easily found positions as teachers in public and 
I)rivate schools, as well as in pubhc and philanthropic institu- 
tions, that its usefulness was rapidly proved. In June, 1898, 
the trustees of the Mary Hemenway estate oflFered the school to 
the State Board of Education, with the very generous proposal 
that, if the offer were accepted, Mr. Augustus Hemenway, her 
son, would thoroughly furnisn and equip such a department, as 
a memorial of his mother, in which project he was joined by his 
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sisters, Mrs. Louis Cabot and Mrs. Wm. E. Q Eustis. The Board 
was quick to appreciate the worth of such a gift, together with 
its far-reaching beneficence. The Normal School at Framingham 
was selected as that best fitted to receive it, on account of its 
proximity to Boston, its two boarding halls, which attract 
students from a distance, and the many grammar schools in the 
town, from which pupils could be drawn for its practice school ; 
for the object always in view has been to provide for the 
adequate training of teachers of the various household arts, 
especially of cookery in its different forms. Existing arrange- 
ments enable any pupil who graduates from the regular Normal 
course to take the course in Household Arts in one year ; or 
any graduate of the two years course in Household Arts can take 
the Normal course in one year ; thus the usual term of training 
is, in either case, lengthened by one year ; those students who 
qualify in Household Arts only complete the course in two years. 
The wise aim of the instruction in all branches is to teacn the 
students intelligent, thoughtful self-reliance; for, to those re- 
sponsible for the instruction given, it appears obvious that the 
equipment of actual knowledge which a student takes with her 
from any school such as this can be but limited ; therefore, they 
feel that judicious training in accurate thinking and working 
must be the main object of the teacher, if the student is to reap 
the highest benefit from her stay in the school. The courses in 
chemistry are particularly well adapted to give this training, 
since a large part of the two years of study is spent in actual 
work in laboratories, where the student discovers for herself the 
absolute dependence of results on the character of her work and 
on the metnods she has employed ; as disciplinary work alone 
the value of such study cannot be overrated, but it also has a 
direct and permanent practical value in the Household Arts. 
These courses form a progressive series, and are intended to 
prepare the students in a systematic way for an intelligent com- 
prehension of the underlying principles of cookery, (5 laundry 
work, of dyeing, of cleaning, etc., as well as of those involved in 
the management of foods, fires, fuels, illuminants, ventilation, 
and the like. 

Considerable time during the first year is devoted to the study of 
general chemistry, in which the fundamental principles of the science are 
taught by means of experimental lecture.s, 60 in number, and by class- 
room recitations. In connection with this course, the student has 120 
hours of practical work in the laboratorjr. Systematic and extended 
instruction in qualitative analysis is given in the second half of 
the first year, so that by the end of this year students are prepared to be^n 
the more exact discipline of quantitative work. The work in quantitative 
analysis consists of a brief course in volumetric analysis and in gravimetric 
analysis ; both of these courses include class-room as well as labc^ratory 
work. An elementary course is given, in conclusion, in organic chemistry ; 
this deals with the structure of carbon comi)ounds, and with the interactions 
between the different classes of those compounds which are most frequently 
used. Not so much time is given to physics as to some other studies, yet 
it has a definite place in the curriculum. 

The instruction consists of lectures, recitations, and demonstra- 
tions upon the fundamental principles of matter and energy. 
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mechanics, hydraulics, and the elementary forces — ^heat, light, and 
electricity. To hiology, as to physics, only so much time is 
allotted as is believed to be absolutely required to furnish a 
sound basis for physiology, hygiene, and bacteriology ; the course 
consists of lectures, recitations, and laboratory worL 

The beginner is introduced to the use of the microscope, and learns to 
examine plant and animal bodies, and to resolve them into elementary 
organs, tissues, and cells. Constant practice in drawing is required, and 
such subjects are dealt with as the structure of living things ; the elementary 
living stuff (cytoplasm) ; first principles of nutrition, digestion, foods, and 
feeding ; the sources of starch, sugar, etc ; and the interdependence and 
interrelation of the organic and inorganic world. 

The chief interest of the class in the study of physiology 
centres naturally in nutrition and related subjects. Somewhat 
more than half the time is therefore devoted to such questions, 
while the remaining heads are treated in less detail. 

Some time is given to the quantitative side of metabolism. This becomes 
a very practical matter, as it throws light upon the value of the different 
food stuffs, the extent to which one may replace another, and the relation 
of the diet to tissue building, muscular work and heat production ; finally, 
the usefulness of the condiments, stimulants and mineral matter in the 
food is discussed. The concluding lectures deal with the central nervous 
system, the sense organs and the principles of personal hygiene. Miss 
Clark, who is responsible for this course, emphasises throughout the 
hygienic aspect of physiology ; she attaches comparatively little value to 
the use of models or diagrams, but prefers to rely on fresh specimens ; the 
oae of the microscope also is required to a moderate de^ee only, in order 
to stimulate careful observation of natural objects with the naked eye, 
and to prepare students for good work in schools where eouipment is per- 
haps compulsOTily limited ; the cultivation of great facility with black- 
board illustration is very carefully encouraged. The text books in use 
are " Physiology for High Schools,** by Macy Norris, Blaisdell's Series of 
Physiology Manuals, and Thornston's " Human Physiology." The ordinary 
Normal student rieceives three lessons a week for twelve weeks, the 
Domestic Art student has the advantage of two weekly lessons for one 
year. 

Bacteriology and the study of micro-organisms,and of fermenta- 
tion, especiaUy of yeasts, constitute a prominent feature in the 
final year. The students learn how to make their own culture 
media, how to examine mUk, water, air, ice, dust, etc., and how 
to test the efficiency of filters, sterilizers, and germicides. 

The Course is arranged as follows :— 

Bacteriology and micro-organisms of fermentation. 

Classification of micro-or^nisms. 

General biolojgy of bacteria. 

General physiology of bacteria. 

Bacteriology of water and ice. ] 

Bacteriology of air. j 

Bacteriology of earth and dust. | 

Bacteriology of drainage. | 

Bacteriology of milk. 

Bacteria concerned in vinegar making. 

Bacteria concerned in lactic acid production 

Bacteria concerned in dairj^ng. j 

Bacteria concerned in nitrification. \ 

Testing of domestic filters. \ 

Testing of disinfectants for household use. ' 

Bacteriology of food preservation. ] 
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Bacteriology of Pasteurisiiig. 

Bacteriology of canning. 

Bacteriology of pickling, etc. 

Yeasty general biology and physiology. 

Yeasty cause of fermentation of bread and drinks. 

Yeasty compressed. 

Yeasty wild 

Yeast, fungi related to. 

Moulds, general biology. 

Moulds, structure andphysiology. 

Moulds, fermentations caused by. 

Moulds in relation to food substances. 

General phenomena of putrefaction and decay. 

Relation of bacteria to mfectious disease. 

Epidemics, etc. 

The subjects which have thus far been described have had to 
deal with the scientific side of the subject; their practical 
application finds a place pre-eminently in the Household Arts 
laboratory. The work is arranged to be educational as well as 
technical, and therefore includes both the theoretical and 
practical aspects of the subjects. 

To illustrate the character of this instruction, the following 
outline of courses in the Principles and Practice of Cookery and 
Laundry work is given : 

The practical work of cookery is presented in four courses on the following 
lines: — 

(1). Household or plain cookery. 

(2). Advanced cookery, including preserving, canning, and the making of 
jellies, jam& and marmabules. 
(3). High-class cookery. 

(4). Special cookery for those very ill (therapeutic cookery), and its applica^ 
tion for hospital nurses in training schools. 

In the first course the five "food principles" or "nutrients" are 
carefolly considered, viz., water, mineral matter, carbohydrates, proteids or 
albuminous fluids, and fats. The orinciples of the science and art of 
cookery are developed by ^neral rules and formulse, so far as practicable, 
and special attention is given to their application by individual practice. 
The subjects of the course are developed as follows : — 

FcTKLS. — Principles of combustion, conditions for sustaining ; use and 
costs of the ordinary fuels. 

Construction of both gas and coal rangas, with practice in the use of 
such apparatus, and in the building, regulation, and care of coal fires. 
Principles and experimental work relating to the Aladdin oven. The chafing 
disL 

Food-Stuffs. — Introductory. Gleneral composition of the human body. 
Classification of nutrients needed, and a stuay of the different food-stuffs 
as the source of supply. 

MOiK AS A Type.— Experiments to illustrate its constituents and 
properties. 

Water. — Considered as a cooking medium, with experiments. Ther- 
mometers are standardized, and used in the boiling of water and the 
cookery of starch, sugar, albumen and fats. 

Mineral Matter. — The various salts of food materials. 

CARBOHYDRATEri. — Sourccs : (a) Starch —composition ; experiments ; 
cooking temperature. Practical application to cookery of starchy {(H>d -st utt's, 
as com, flour, rice, tapioca, sago, macai'oni, etc. ; the cooking of such 
Rtardiy foods as grains, vegetables ; the use of cornflour and flour in the 
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making of sauces and thickening of soups, (b) Sugars — compositions 
the cooking of cane sugar ; the use of thennometer ; the degrees of heat 
required for different results, as in soft and hard caramel (for colouring 
soups and sauces) ; also for soft and hard sweets, as in French cream candies 
or fondant and glac6 fruits. Practical tests for the same. Practical appli- 
cations, including the preparation of dishes containing starch, sugar and 
fruits in various combinations, are then made. 

Proteids or albuminous foods. Albumen — sources ; type, white of egg. 
This subject is studied and experimentally developed by the same general 
methods as the cookery of starch, and the principles of its cookery are 
applied to the making of various dishes, as soft and hard cooked eggs ; 
poached and baked - combined with milk in other forms, as in creamy eggs, 
and soft and bakedL custards of different kinds ; the combination of milk, 
starchy and albuminous food materials in dishes for breakfast, luncheon or 
dessert ; the cookery of albumen, as applied to the cooking of fish, poultry 
and meat ; methods of their cookery ; objective points ; heat transfeired. 
In connection with meat cookery, the albuminoids are considered. 

Albuminoids. — Sources ; gelatine, prepared in the form of food stocks, 
brown and white. 

Principles and Eules for Cleajling Stock— Soups : stock and veget- 
able ; milk and cream. Gelatine dishes : commercial gelatine^ kinds, costs and 
uses : plain jellies ; jellies with egg or egg and cream in different combina- 
tions^ as used in the making of wholesome puddings. 

Fats.— Sources ; constitution ; effects of heat ; use and importance of 
the dietary. 

Batter and Dough Mixtures. — (1) Expansion by air and mcndture; 
as effected by heat, to make porous. (2) The application of these prin- 
ciples to the preparation of popovers and Yorkshire pudding, wheat and 
gluten wafers, cream and sponge cake. (3) Expansion of batters and 
oughs by use of chemicals, as cream of tartar and soda, or other acids, or 
acid salts with the alkaline salt, soda, in combination. Objective points : 
principles and properties ; experiments ; application to the preparation of 
breakfast bread-stuffs, gingerbread desserts and cake. (4) Baking powders : 
general composition of standard powders ; chemical reactions and products, 
with applied principles of chemistry ; formulae, with practical applications 
to the preparation of bread-stuffs, cakes and sweets. 

Fermentation. — Fermentation by yeast, and its application to the 
preparation of bread, rolls, and biscuit, also for breakrast muffins and 
gems. Experimental work witli flour of different kinds. 

Frozen Dishes.— Principlas ; general rules ; sherbets ; ice-creams (1 ) 
plaiji ; (2) fancy, with simple and richer combinations. 

Practical Laundry Work.— The course consists in the examination of 
fabrics, as cotton, linen, woollen, and silk ; effect of hot and cold water. 

The Use of Chemicals as cleansing agents ; namely — soaps, washing- 
powders, soda, ammonia, and borax. 

Removal of Stains, as fruit, tea and coffee, iron-rust, etc. 

Household Linen. — Preparation for the laundry ; cleansing, drying; 
and starching, hot and cold processes ; folding, ironing ; special : em* 
broideries and laces ; blueings : kinds, composition (tests with experimentsX 
and use. 

In addition to the foregoing outline of instruction, the pupils 
are trained in the preparation of dietaries at given prices for 
varying numbers of persons, how to judge of meats and how to 
buy them, by visits to meat shops, where the butcher cuts up 
the meat before the class, at the same time giving practical 
instruction. Students are also required to visit grocery 
establishments and meat markets, and to make themselves 
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&miliar with the supply and demand of staples and their prices. 
Each pupil, by conference with the superintendent of the 
boarding halls, learns how to prepare the m^nu for a large 
fiunily, according to market supplies and prices. She is also 
expected to take her .turn in presiding at the dinner table in 
one or other of the boarding halls, and to carve the joints. As 
the boarding haUs offer ample facilities for demonstration of 
the science of Household Arts in daily living,, the pupils, though 
not required to do household work in the ordinary sense of the 
term, are expected to qualify themselves as future teachers of 
Household Arts or as superintendents in institutions by availing 
themselves of all such opportunities for practical work as the 
Principal can from time to time provide for them. 

Sanitary science, including nome sanitation, is carefiilly 
studied during the second year, auring which a course in the study 
of psychology, conducted by the Prmcipal, Mr. H. Whittemore, 
is mcluded in the curriculum. A course of practical instruction 
is also given in home and school emergencies, and in the 
detection and recognition of common school diseases, especially 
those which are considered contagious. The practice classes 
consist of girls in the eighth and ninth grades of the 
Framingham schools, who come for weekly lessons to the 
Normal school. These pupils are divided into a number 
of classes, under the care of, and taught by, the Household Arts 
department students. Each senior has charge of one class 
during a whole year, and has thus ample opportunity to make 
a practical application of her own acquirements and to learn 
how to instruct others. The junior students are required to act 
as assistants to the seniors when they are teaching ; and to aid 
in the instruction and general management ; in this way they 
have a year's observation to prepare them for the more responsible 
work of teaching in the senior year. 

That the intention of the course to excite thought and to 
demand the exercise of individual mental powers is fulfilled is 
quite evident to the observer ; and it is easily credible that 
considerable development of character follows upon such train- 
mg; special stress was laid, in the course of conversation, upon 
the noticeably broadening influence it exercises on the tempera- 
ment of the majority of the students. No doubt this is partly due 
to the excellent aims and good influence of Mr. Whittemore, a 
Kberal-minded and experienced man, who has held the position 
of Principal of the Normal School since the department of 
Household Arts was taken over by the State in 1898. A pleasantly 
refined and cultivated home atmosphere is perceptible in his own 
houfle,where students eagerly avail themselves of boarding vacancies. 

All the rooms, residential and scholastic, are light and large, 
except the laundry, which, on the occasion of my visit, was im- 
provised in the basement of the Principars house ; thanks to the 
ingenuity exercised, the work was adequately carried on ; but, by 
now it has doubtless been transferred to suitable quarters. 
The Hemenway Memorial kitchen is planned on a princely 
scale, replete with unusual conveniences, and actually adorned 
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by the tine specimens of plumber's work which enter into the 
equipment. The pipes lor hot and cold water for heating 
purposes and for gas are all in bright metal, in every case 
" exposed " ; fortunately, in the dry, clear air of New England, 
they need polishing but twice a year, and are rapidly dusted at 
daily intervals. Each cooking table is fitted for eight students, 
but in actual practice four is the usual number bv whom they 
are used. Drawers contain the usual fittings, including, in this 
instance, a spatula and rubber moulds for candies; the pans are 
chiefly steel agate ware ; there are the usual shelves with knead- 
ing and pastry boards, and, of course, sliding seats. Four stoves 
are fitted for coal, wood, gas and gasoline respectively. The 
glazed earthenware sinks have hinged drainers which can be 
closed, flush with the wall, when not in use. Two Aladdin 
ovens are employed in the baking of bread and cakes or in the 
preparation of soups. There is a large Pasteuriser for milk and 
an incubator for bacteriological tests, an "Eddy" ice box, a 
Chamberlen steam cooker, and an ample provision of glazed 
cupboards and drawers, all in perfect order. The very spacious 
room has one end fitted for the children's practice lessons, the 
other is set apart for the use of the normal students ; there is 
also abundant space for a dining table and lecturer s desk. No 
expense was spared in any particular in the equipment of thijs 
memorial kitchen, and the workmanship is so good that, at the 
time of my visit, not a cent had been spent on repairs of any 
kind during the three and a half years the kitchen had been in 
use. The necessity for equipping a kitchen on simpler lines, as 
a useful adjunct to a complete training, will be realised by 
practical teachers, and I believe this has now been provided. 

The students are required to dress in white for kitchen work, 
large blue overalls bemg worn in the laundry. The personal 
equation of each student is closely studied throughout the 
course, and although the staff usually arrange monthly tests of 
various kinds to ascertain progress, actually more importance is 
attached to daily observation of conduct. An instance of this was 
given to nie by Miss Nicholas, directress of the course, where 
failure to graduate was due, not to technical shortcomings, but to 
faults of disposition, which, in the opinion of the professors, 
rendered this student imfit for the teaching profession. Her 
attention had been privately, tactfully, and repeatedly drawn to 
certain shortcomings, but as either the will or the power to 
amend or control were absent, the sense of responsibility towards 
her future pupils left no alternative to those who were entrusted 
with the issue of the desired certificate but to refuse to confer it. 

Thirty-two normal students were taking this course in 1901, 
twenty-two of whom were entered m 1900 ; a smaller 
number is considered preferable in order that careful individual 
attention may be bestowed and the thoughtful observation of 
character be carried on, to which reference has just been made. 
Twelve is considered a satisfactory number for each year's enter- 
ing class, but the excellence of the course brings its own penalty 
in the eager demand for admission. 
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The following paragraph from the "School Circular and Report" seems to 
me a fair statement of the value and of the high estimate formed of its 
graduates, whose services are in immediate request 

"Many of the alumnae of the school are employed in the Boston public 
whods, others are instructors in Normal and High schools, at the Armour 
and Drexel Institutes, superintendents at the Johns Hopkins and other 
hospitals and asylums, or else in training schools from Boston to Kansas, 
Denver and California. AU over the country they are scattered, wherever 
education has sufficientlv advanced to recognise that Household Arts is 
scientific. Such women nave graduated from something more than cooking 
classes, or from schools in Domestic Science. Thev have won diplomas from 
ttie point of view of education, rather than from that of self-support. They 
have taken the word arts as the resultant term in the application of science 
to industry. They have gone forth to teach and direct, until in time it will 
be r»lised that proficiency in Household Arts is to be examined, rated, and 
certificated as is now literature and mathematics." 

As I have said, four courses are open to candidates for admis- 
sion to this Normal school : a general two years' course ; a three 
years' course for those who wish to broaaen the work offered 
m the r^ular course ; a special course in one year for experienced 
teachers and coU^e graduates ; and this two years' course in 
Household Arts. All the requirements for admission to the 
Normal school in regard to examinations, written and oral, 
tuition, testimonials, and other regulations are enforced equally 
in this department (Household Arts) ; the written examination 
consistfi of papers upon certain groups of study. 

The science group includes and requires an elementary knowledge (1) of 
physical geography, t.c, the mastery of the elements of this subject as pre- 
sented in the study of geography in a good Grammar school, (2) physiology 
and hygiene, the chief elementary facts of anatomy, the general 
functions of the various or^ns, the niore obvious rules of health, and the 
more striking effects of alconolic drinks, narcotics and stimulants upon those 
addicted to their use, (3) physics, chemistry and botany, the elementary 
principles of these subjects so far as they may be presented in the courses 
oaaally devoted to them in High schools. 

Candidates for admission must be 16 years of age, and must 
present certificates of good moral character and of the 
equivalent of a good Hi^ school education. To persons who 
live in Massachusetts tuition is free, but to those from other 
States an annual charge of $50 is made. Text-books and 
reference books are furnished free; the only expense is for 
stationery and such books as drawing books, that are destroyed 
in use. From time to time pupils are advised to buy some book 
which is thought by the teacher to be indispensable as a part of 
their outfit for the work in the schoolroom, upon which they are 
^oon to enter; all such books are furnished at cost price. 

The Normal school, with its surrounding residences for 
students, is beautifully situated on a wooded hillside, surrounded 
by a considerable amount of land used for various forms of 
recreation and commanding a view over rolling wood-clad hills, 
broken by the vast reservoir from which tne Boston water 
supply is drawn. The copses round provide materials for nature 
stuay under most favourable conditions, while golf, tennis and 
basket ball are enjoyed ip the ample grounds. There are two 
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boardiug halls, Crocker Hall and Normal Hall, which are made 
iis homelike as possible. They are thoroughly wanned by 
hot water, lighted by electricity, and furnished with the best 
sanitary and lavatory arrangements of hot and cold water. Each 
hall has two rooms set apart for the use of the students, one as a 
i-eception room for friends who call, the other for their sole 
The students' rooms have each a piano; and there 



use. 



is also a small library. The cost of board is $80 (£16) per 
term, $160 (£82) a year; this is inclusive. Incases of illness 
or other unavoidable absence, the expense of board is shared 
between the State and the boarder. These rates are made on 
the basis that two students occupy one room ; an extra charge 
is made when a student has a room to herself. 

Provision is made for a physical examination of all candidates 
for admission to Normal schools in the State of Massachusetts, 
and a student may be subjected to a re>examination at any time 
during the course should his or her physical condition suggest 
the need; the same precaution in the interests of all con- 
cerned is to be foimd to an increasing extent elsewhere, though the 
praiseworthy custom is not yet generally adopted. All students, 
unless specially excused, are required to devote a s{>ecified period 
to exercise in the gymnasium throughout the entire courae, for 
which purpose a suitable costume must be worn ; attention is 
also paid to the out-door life of the students, each of whom is 
(expected to take a certain amount of out-door exercise daily. 
Spe(tial arrangements are made for the lunches of day students ; 
hot soup, co(joa, rolls and fruit are supplied at cost price in a 

1)lejisantly littod room. Everywhere there is evidence that 
lonest efforts are made to give the most favourable conditions, 
opportunities and assistance to students who desire to e^uip 
themselves to become teachers ; the rest may be truthfully said in 
the words of the school catalogue, " to rest with the student hersel£" 
Occiisionally courses in sewing and cooking form a part of the 
manual training courses which enter into the curriculum of, I 
believe, the majority of State Normal schools ; of these I may 
cite that at Worcester (Mass.), as an example; the results are 
stated to have been satisfactory, although but one lesson a week 
is given in each subject. For this two reasons are advanced : 
(1) that the nature of the work admits of home practice, which 
is consistently encouraged, so that the actual time of study is 
much extended ; (2) that as these household arts are studied in the 
senior year the maturity of the pupils is a probable factor in 
their interest and progress, in spite of the limited number of 
lessons. Whether, with the more general introduction of 
needlework into the Grade schools, instruction in methods of 
teaching sewing will enter into the training of all women 
teachers, or whether the subject will continue to be assigned 
to specialists, does not yet appear. I incline to the latter 
opinion, because needlework is more generally classed as 
manual training than as an ordinary school subject. With 
t}ie exception of physiology, hygiene and some emergency 
work, theretbre, the Normal student in the United States must 
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seek her domestic science training (outside New £ngland) at a 
State University (where even a four years' colleee course will 
scarcely give time to combine it with other studies if general 
teaching be her ambition), or in the form of a post-graduate 
course, either at one of these colleges or at a Techmcal Institute 
of high standing. 

The emphasis laid of recent years upon the study of psychoh)gy Physiology 
by Normal students, with special reference to child life, together and Hygiene 
with the obligatory requirements as to the teaching of physiology Courses, 
in grade schools to which detailed reference has been made, have 
indirectly acted as a stimulus to the study of hygiene — the 
sciences depending one upon the other for application and prac- 
tice. Consequently, in those States to which my observations 
were confined, I gathered the impression that this important 
subject is likely, by degrees, to assume its rightful position in 
the equipment of teachers. The attention devoted to biology and 
physical culture is contributing to the same end, whether Normal 
students resort to State Universities or to their special schools for 
the necessary training. A marked feature in the ten State 
Normal schools in Massachusetts is the care centred, not only on 
the physical well-being of the pupils, but on the instruction by 
whi<3i they will be enabled to deal practically with questions of 
hygiene, as they present themselves in daily life. For instance, 
in addition to the entrance requirement which demands a 
medical certificate of good health, no pupil is allowed to remain 
whose physical condition is considerca unequal to the exactions 
of the work. Efforts are made to counteract any tendency to 
overwork, over-excitement or hurry ; careful oversight is 
exercised, and in numerous cases individual advice is ^iven. 
Thus in addition to the theoretical instruction in the conditions 
essential to a healthful life, students are trained and assisted to 
realise these by personal practice. 

The position, construction, lighting, heating, ventilation and ^ Salem, 
equipment of many Normal schools can be described only by one Table XX. 
word— magnificent That at Salem, for example, stands in a 
splendid position on an open, elevated spot, from which its 
numerous lofty windows command views over a wide expanse of 
country and an arm of the Massachusetts Bay. This new build- 
ing was completed in 1896 ; it has three stories and a baseaieiit ; 
its frontage of 180 feet is balanced by two win^s, each 140 
feet, running from north to south. The interior finish through- 
out is of oak, and the wide, handsome corridors are adorned by 
many good pictures and other artistic decorations provided by 
the State, by past and present students and teachers, or by the 
generosity of private individuals. Model schools (for 300 child- 
ren), gynmasium, lunch and dressing-rooms, library, class, and 
assembly-rooms, offices and laboratories, all gave me an invigor- 
ating sensation of light, air, space and fitness. Two years spent in 
such enviroimient must exercise beneficial effects on the 225 
students and, thanks to the influence of the staff, these should 
" fiction" in good habits. 
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(a) Salem, The third floor is devoted chiefly to the various depart- 
Mass.— ments of science — physics, chemistry (elementary and ad- 
continued, yanced), botany, geography, mineralogy, zoology, etc. All 
students must devote tnree 40-minute periods a week to 
zoology and physiology in their second year ; to botany two 
weekly periods are assigned during the first year. Here, as 
elsewhere, it is found of great advantage to lay this preliminary 
foundation in practical biology ; the dissection and comparison 
of the various lorms of animal life contribute to a so much better 
understanding of human physiology. Fifteen students carry 
on individual laboratory work at the same time. Each has 
separate equipment, which includes both compound and dissect- 
ing microscopes. Specimens of the lower orders of life, such as 
hydras, star-fish, clams, fish-frogs, etc., are furnished to each 
student, and at the close of the 20 weeks* work in zooloey, which 
is the threshold of 'the course in human physiology, a dissection 
of a cat is made for each section (i.e. 15 students) of the class. 
There is a liberal supply of Auzeau models, and the Auzeau life- 
sized mannikin is taken repeatedly to pieces for demonstration 
purposes throughout the physiology course. The " recitation " 
metnod is largely employed tor the theoretical work : topics for 
study are allotted to groups of students, and then discussed. 
Miss Alice Warren, Professor of Biology and Physiology, is un- 
questionably successful in her power of eliciting individual 
opinions, impressions and proposed applications; ''to help 

Practice " is a prominent object in her theoretical instruction, 
[artin's " Human Body "(advanced edition) and Col ton's "Experi- 
mental Physiology" are recommended text-books ; but the free 
consultation of authorities, to be found in the excellent library, 
is encouraged here as in most other institutions for higher 
education. The students have access also to the Peabody 
Academy of Science, one of the finest collections of its kind in 
the country. 

As many living forms as possible are kept in the class-room. 
By this means, those who are to become teachers are instructed 
as to what creatures may be provided, and how they should bo 
cared for. In the spring, opportunities are given for the pupils 
to become familiar with the common birds and their songs, as 
one aim of the course is to prepare the students so to instruct 
children, as to foster in them a greater love and sympathy for 
animals, a consciousness of what we owe to them, and an in- 
creasing interest in observing their habits, their uses and their 
intelligence ; in no better way can they be brought into a close 
relation with out-door life. The course in physiology is con- 
ducted throughout as a continuation of the previous biological 
work. 

The course is intended to fit teachers to secure and preserve 
a sound body for themselves, through an intelligent appreciation 
of the structure, arrangement and function of the different 
systems and organs, and to enable them to train chUdren under 
tneir care to form habits which will conduce to a healthy, free 
action of their own bodies. For this purpose special stress is 
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laid on hygiene. The subjects of food, clothing, bathing and 
rest are considered, as well as the eifect of muscular action upon 
the organism as a whole and upon the special organs. At. 
intervals the puoils prepare lessons suitable for the grammar 
and primary graaes, and conduct them in class. Miss Warren 
requires constant examples of application to the needs of 
chUdien and to the fonnation of good habits; and she told me 
she is already, after Hve or six years, able to perceive results which 
prove that her ettbrts are productive of good. Graduates from 
her classes, now employed m primary or j^ranunar schools, are 
noticeable for the nygienic influence and practice they have 
brouffht with them to their work. In conjunction with other 
members of the staff. Miss Warren exerts herself to secure, 
so far as possible, correlation between the various branches 
of study, and to adhere throughout to true pedagogical lines. 
At Salem, as at Framingham, I was impressed with the pains 
taken to form a just estimate of the personal fitness of each 
student for the selected vociitiou ; iu both colleges, a similar 
sentiment obtains, viz., that intellectual acquirements constitute 
but a part of the capacity to act as a teacher, for which each 
certificate granted acts as a guarantee. 
(b) Hyannis, Very similar methods for the study of physiology and hygiene 
Mass. are employed at the State Normal School at Hyannis, (Mass.), 

where tnese subjects are included in the science group both of 
the two and the four years* course ; the good provision of biological, 
physical, and chemical laboratories pennits of eminently satis- 
factory work. The natural science course includes geology and 
geography in addition to chemistry, physics, biology, and hygiene, 
and is supplemented by a study of psychology, pedagoey, school 
organisation, and methods of teaching Englisn, mathematics, 
drawing, and vocal music. 

Six months in the first year are devoted to chemistry and physics 
respectively ; zoology precedes physiology in a similar way in the second 
year ; four hours a week, of which two hours are laboratory work, are 
devoted in turn to each of these subjects. The laboratory equipment 
includes a drawer with instruments for each student, also a glazed stone- 
ware sink and a bunsen and batswing gas burner ; eight or nine compound 
niicroscoi^es are provided. Each student makes any models he desu*es to 
employ in practical work for himself as jiart of the manual training. 
Nearly all specimens are worked at individually. Tlic Professor of 
Biology and Mathematics, Miss Bertha M. Brown, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is unusually interested in the 
hygienic treatment of ])hysiology in sch(X)ls of all grades, and entiouragesi 
a very free introduction of experimental and practical illustrations by her 
students in the Elementary Hygiene which they teach in the Practice 
School.* The outline of each lesson is submitted to her before it is given, 
and the proposed method of handling the topic is discussed. Six weeks 
observation work, and fifteen weeks of teaching are required of each 
student in the regular two-year course. She told me thi^t most gratifying 
results follow the methods she has adopted with her sdudents as r^iards 
influence on the character of the young people, the perception by them 
of personal possibilities and resi)onsibilities in respect of health promotion, 
and the awakening of a desire on their pai*t to imfmrt such hygienic 
infonnation to their own little ])Upils, as shall in tuni arouse the chilaren'.s 
interest, and stimulate tbem to right action. 

* See Table VI., p. 59 above. 
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I was informed on reliable authority that the Boards of Attitude of 
Education in some of the most prominent cities are no Boards of 
longer satisfied with proofs of a theoretical acquaintance ^^^^^^^ 
with hygiene from the members of their teaching staff, but hold Tracing of 
them severally responsible for the maintenance of wholesome Teachers in 
conditions in their class-rooms, require of them intelligent co- Hygieae. 
operation with the medical inspectors ui safeguarding the health 
of the children, and call upon them to inculcate ^ood habits in 
those committed to their aaily charge ; when witn these duties 
is combined that of the definite instruction of their pupils in 
hygiene and physiology, it is readily conceivable that facilities 
must be afforded to Normal students for a thorough practical 
grounding in these subjects. Hence the few theoretical lectures 
(Ok School Hygiene hitherto provided in most Normal schools no 
longer suffice to meet the demands on teachers which arise from 
this broader conception of the significance of that hard worked, 
much-misunderstood word Education. I received repeated 
assurances that the admirable courses and methods for training 
teachers in hygiene and physiology which I visited and observed 
in different centres in Massachusetts and Ohio, were not confined 
to certain favoured cities, but may be truthfully considered 
typical of a perceptible movement towards the general introduc- 
tion of similar practical teaching into all Normal coUeges. For 
dus indication of progress various reasons are advanced ; perhaps 
the two of most weight are: (1) that the training is rendered 
^compulsory by that wider view of the scope of school education 
to wnich I have just referred ; and (2) a keener realisation of the 
&ct that the State owes it to her children that they shall grow 
up to maturity sound and well developed in body as well as in 
mind. Besides these I may also mention the gradual develop- 
ment of a more intimate popular interest in scnool conditions, 
evidenced by the attractive and valuable co-operation which 
exists in some cities between parents and teachers ; the percep- 
tion by authorities that precious time and monev are lost when, 
owing to the teacher being ignorant or hamperea in the exercise 
of his discretion, children carry on their stuaies under insanitarv 
conditions ; and a growing appreciation of the educational ad- 
vantages offered to pupils of ail ages by the study of practical 
hygiene which constitute it one of the most, if not the must, 
generally valuable subject in the time-table. 

The profound belief in education which permeiites the crreiit Conclusion 
American people must be witnessed to be realised. It is to ^ ^*^ ^* 
education tnat they look to weld their manjf' millions into one 
coherent whole, of which the units shall be sturdy, resourceful, 
well-balanced citizens, to whose hands the honour and prestige 
of a great nation can be safely confided. In this ambition to be 
in the forefront of the world's nations may be found, in my 
opinion, one powerful motive for the initiation of the wholo move- 
ment recorded in these pages. The well-being of a nation hinges 
on the physical, mental, and moral status of its people ; while to 
each state and city is entrusted the responsibility of protectitig 
its inhabitants from moral or physical ills, and of aeveloping 
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their mental powers. It is a commonplace to add that, miless 
State efforts be aided and supplemented by individual support, 
they are futile. Authorities recognise, therefore, that in 
educational institutions for all ages, provision must be made 
to train children in an intelligent and practical knowledge of 
health rules, to be applied in private and m public duties, i,e,, in 
every relation of life. It will nave been noted that the obligation 
to acquire an elementary knowledge of personal and public 
hyriene is at present laid upon both sexes in all State schools 
and in most State colleges, while for girls the opportunities of 
gaining a useful working^knowledge of domestic science promise 
to become abundant. But what seem to me of equal, if not 
of greater, promise in this connection, are the educationally 
organised courses in the public High schools and the recogm- 
tion of the social and national importance of Household 
Economics by its installation among other subjects of uni- 
versity rank in State universities. By the High school courses 
the younf^ peo{)le are imbued at a most impressionable age with 
a conception, hitherto often absent, of the dignity and worth of 
Home,and will, it is believed learn to appreciate its claims ; they 
are intelligently familiarised with the world in which they must 
shortly play a part of greater or less influence, and their scien- 
tific, artistic, literary and manual training studies are usefully 
and attractively associated with daily duties and social interests. 
By means of the college courses it is anticipated that, in addition to 
the general advantages just enumerated, the resources of modem 
science and art will in future be more utilised for the improve- 
ment of home life ; trained intelligences will be brought to bear 
upon vexed domestic problems, upon diet, expenditure, and 
service, so that in years to come a complete and harmonious 
system will be evolved from the present multy and discordant 
methods. It has been well said by Dr. Mary E. Green, late 
President of the National Household Economic Association, tJiat 
" Household Economics once properly imderstood by the women 
of the country will make possible to each individual the health, 
happiness and development which are his due." The United 
States now offers to its women of all ages, free of charge, the 
opportunities essential to the gaining of this understanding. 
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PART II. 
Private iNsnTimoNg. 

Side hy side with the State system of education in the United Introductory. 
States there exists a parallel system of schools and of institutions 
for higher education; these are supported entirely from pri- 
vate sources (fees and endowments), unrestricted by State 
legal regulations. The governors or directors of these private 
institutions are thus independent of any popular or outside 
control; free to initiate new departures and at Uberty to 
tost original theories by practical experiment. As a rule, this 
power and independence are not abused ; the standard of instruc- 
tion is such that graduates from private High Schools or Colleges 
take equal rank with those under State control ; while it suffices 
to mention the names of C!olumbia University or of some of tho 
best-known Technical Schools, such as Pratt, Drexel, Armour or 
Lewis, to indicate the leading position occupied by institutions 
which owe their existence to the lavish generosity of individuals. 
The vast sums with which many of these private schools and 
colleges are endowed enable them, indeed, to set a desirable standard 
in respect of buildings, equipment, and staff ; the freedom to 
express many new ideas in practice serves as an outlet for the mpid 
flow of original conceptions characteristic of the present stage of 
national development ; and, though it may be permitted to ques^ 
tion the immediate result to the juvenile subjects of some few 
scholastic experiments, the cause of education will probably derive 
eventual benefit from efforts which are invariably well intentioned, 
though occasionally eccentric in expression. This is not the place 
in which to attempt to detail the causes which have led to the 
gradual growth of this dual system of schools in the United States, 
it must suffice to say that both are complete throughout, from 
Kindergarten, Primary and Grammar Grades to High School, 
Techni^ Institute, College and University. In a large number of 
instances, the curriculum of the private Grade and High schools 
is identical with that sanctioned by the official Boards of Educa- 
tion in the various States and cities ; but, as has been stated, 
certain others are prominent in the public eye on account of the 
originaUty of their practice and the suggestiveness or efficiency of 
their methods. Deviations from accepted canons are less obvious in 
private Colleges ; on the contraiy, these and the great Technical 
Schools often " set the pace '* for State-aided institutions by the 
high standard they attain in systems tested by experience. 

The several grades of these private institutions and their recog- 
nition and treatment of the various subjects upon which I was 
commissioned to inquire will now Ijo dealt with in practically the 
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same order as in Part I., with a view to facilitate reference and to 
preserve similarity of arrangement : — 

(A.) Kindergartens, Primary, and Grammar Schools. 

(B.) High Schools. 

(C.) TfH^hnical Institutes. 

(D.) \\omen*s Colleges. 

(K.) r Diversities. 

A. — ^Kindergartens, Primary, and Grammar Schools. 

No allusion was made to Kindei^rtens in Part I. of this 
Report because, so far as I could learn, the methods of teach- 
ing Domestic Science subjects which obtain in certain experi- 
mental school kindergartens, with the primary object of 
strengthening home affections while training social instinctB, 
have not yet been introduced into those \mder State Boards of 
Education ; it is to the former I now propose to refer. The 
Monograph on "Kindergarten Education," by Miss Susan E. 
Blow* records the growth of the movement in favour of their 
establishment, with all it owes to Dr. W. T. Harris, National 
Commissioner of Education ; and reveals the existence of fully- 
developed systems of public kindergartens in 189 prominent cities 
and 15 States. '* The history of the Kindergarten in America/' 
writes Miss Blow, " is the record of four sharply-defined movements ; 
the pioneer movement whose point of departing was the city of 
Boston ; the philanthropic movement, whose initial effort was made 
in the village of Horence, Massachusetts ; the national movement 
which emanated from St. Louis ; and the great maternal movement 
which, radiating from Chicago, is now spreading throughout the 
United States, evolving a more enlightened and consecrated mother- 
hood, and thereby strengthening the foimdations and elevating 
the ideals of American family Ufe." In these concluding words 
ai'e found the key-notes with which those in charge of the Einder- 
gat*ten and Primary classes at the two experimental schools 
attached to Chicago University endeavour to harmonise the methods 
they advocate. They believe that by taking advantage of a little 
child's strong affections and instinctively personal standpoint he 
may, through his social interests, be made intelligently acquainted 
with the world in which he lives ; family ties may be strengthened 
in the process, and home hfe dignified: while such a desire to 
know the " reason why " for daily facts is awakened, that, in its 
gratification, real scientific habits of mind are acquired. 

Thirty years ago Dr. W. T. Harris drew attention to the fact 
that " at the age of three years the child begins to emerge from 
the circumscribed life of the family and to acquire an interest 
in the life of society and a proclivity to form relationship with it. 
This increases until the school Ufe period begins at his seventh 
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year. The foukth, fifth, and sixth years of transition are not well 
provided for either by family or by social Ufe in the United States/' 
It is upon the training and development of this social instinct in 
diildhood, upon the provision of suitable educational opportunities 
during this transition period, that great stress has been laid through- 
out their school programmes by two of the leading educationalists of 
recent years. By written and spoken word, Dr. John Dewey and 
the late Colonel Francis W. Parker have asserted their conviction 
that all school work should connect on the social side with the 
life without ; and that this connection can be fitly and profitably 
made by means of suitable occupations carried on throughout the 
period of school life. " By occupation," writes Dr. Dewey, " is 
not meant any kind of ' busy work ' or exercises that may be 
given to a child to keep him out of mischief or idleness when seated 
at his desk. By occupation I mean a mode of activity on the part 
of the child which reproduces or runs parallel to some form of 
work carried on in social life."* In the Chicago University Domestic 
Elementary School these occupations are represented by the Science and 
workshop with wood and tools, by cooking and sewing and by Arts at the 
textile work. To those to whom this conception is unfamiliar, a of Chicago 
careful perusal of Dr. Dewey's book " The School and Society," Experi- 
and of his article on the " Psychology of Occupation " in the q ?^*^ 
" Elementary School Record " will result in a better comprehension * *^ ^ ^• 
of his thesis. The limits of space forbid more than the most concise 
references to Dr. Dewey's writings, or to Colonel Parker's ideals 
and methods. Careful abstracts of a year's work in the schools 
where the views and methods of these leaders of educational 
thought are subjected to the test of practice, are furnished in 
Tables XXI. and XXII. They are included in this portion of 
my Report as affording the best illustrations I can offer of the 
means by which the domestic, equally with other sciences and 
arts, may be educationally employed to make schools for our 
children of all ages a "genuine form of active community life, 
instead of places set apart to learn lessons." 

Dr. Dewey's opinion, shared, 1 telieve, by the late Colonel 
Parker, must be borne in mind while studying these school 
programmes, viz., that " those subjects and that material develo]) 
the young intelligence of the child which (1) forge social links 
between school and home ; (2) can be acquired largely in the 
first instance through the exercise of the bodily activities; (3) 
are so interwoven with family life as to appeal to the limited, 
famiUar experience of a young child ; and (4) demand thought, 
yet by their simplicity permit that thought lo function in actions, 
habitual or suitably acquired at the special period of life at 
which the lesson requires them." Dr. Dewey also maintains that 
the educational material lihould stimulate efforts directed to 

*" Psychology of Occuixations." The Elementary School Record. A 
series of nine Monographs, pu})lished by the Univei-sity of Chicago Press. 
*The School and Society,** John Dewey, University of Chicago Press. 
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the acquirement of technique, even though at conBideraUe 
peroonal cost, and that each subject must poBaess inherent con- 
tinuity in itself, adapting it for progressive development, 
consistent with the several periods of child growth. Further, both 
authorities agree that veritable correlation of each subject with 
the whole school programme is an essential qualification, not 
*^ through devices of instruction which the teacher employs in 
tying together things in themselves disconnected," but through 
wise selection, by which real, organic continuity of subject matter 
is ensured. 

In the University Elementary School at Chicago, therefore, the 
Domestic Sciences and Arts appear throughout among the Occu- 
pations for all groups included in the Time-Table, from which 
it is Dr. Dewey's object to secure the absence of mere mechanical 
routine repetition, and to ensure the presence of conscious, in- 
telligent action and habits of reflection. 

* "Occupations, so considered,'* he writes, '* furnish the ideal 
occasions for both sense-training and discipline in thought. The 
weakness of ordinary lessons in ohservation, calculated to train 
the senses, is that they have no outlet beyond themselves, and 
hence no necessary motive. Now, in the natural life of the in- 
dividual and the race there is always a reason for sense-ohserva- 
tion. There is always some need, coming from an end to be 
reached, that makes one look about to discover and discriminate 

whatever will assbt it The same principle applies in* 

normal thinking. It abo does not occur for its own sake, nor 
end in itself. It arises from the need of meeting some difficulty ; 
in reflecting upon the best way of overcoming it ; and thus leads to 
planning, to projecting mentally, the result to be reached, and de- 
ciding upon the steps necessary and their serial order. This concrete 
logic of action long precedes the logic of pure speculation or abstract 
investigation, and through the mental habits that it forms is the best 
of preparations for the latter. . . . Now, there can be no doubt 
that occupation work possesses a strong interest for the child. A 
glance at any school where such work is carried on will give sufficient 
evidence of this fact. Outside of the school, a large portion of the 
children's plays are simply more or leas miniature and haphazard 
attempts at reproducing social occupations. There are certain reasonjs 
for believing that the type of interest which springs up along with 
these occupations is of a thoroughly healthy, permanent, and really 
educative sort ; and that by giving a larger place to occupations we 
should secure an excellent, perhaps the very best, way of making an 
appeal to the child's spontaneous interest, and yet have, at the same 
time, some guarantee that we are not dealing with what is merely 
pleasure-giving, exciting, or transient. In the first place every interest 
grows out of some instinct or some habit that in turn is finaliy based 
upon an original instinct. It does not follow that all instincts are of 
equal value, or that we do not inherit many instincts which need 
transformation, rather than satisfaction, in order to be useful in life. 
But the instincts which find their conscious outlet and expression in 
occupation are bound to be of an exceedingly fundamental and per- 
manent type. The activities of life are of necessity directed to bringing 
the materials and forces of nature under the control of our purposes ; 

* " The Psychology of Occupations," Elementary School Record. 
UnivoTsity of Chicago Pro*}. 
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of making diem tributary to eoda of life. Men Lave had to work in (a) Elemen- 
order to live. In and through their work they have mastered nature, tary School 
they have protected and enriched the conditions of their own life, — continued. 
they have been awakened to the sense of their own powers, have been 
led to invent, to plan and to rejoice in the acquisitkm of skill. In a 
rough way, all occupations may be clasBified as gathering about man's 
fundamental relation to the world in which he Uvea ; throu^ getting 
food to maintain life ; securing clothing and aheltw to protect and 
ornament it ; and thus, finally, to provide a permanent home in which 
all the higher and more spiritual interests may centre. It is hardly 
onreasonaUe tosuppose that interests which have such a history behind 
them must be of the worthy sort. However, these interests as they 
develop in the child not only recapitulate past important activities of 
the race, but reproduce those of the child's present environment. 
He c(xitinually sees his elders engaged in such pursuits. He daily 
has to do with things which are the results of just such occupations. 
He comes in contact with facts that have no meaning except m refer- 
^ee to them. Take these things out of the present social life and see 
how little would remain — and this not only on the material side, but 
as regards intellectual, aesthetic and moral activities, for these are 
largely and necessarily bound up with occupations. The child's 
instinctive interests in this direction are, ther^ore, constantly rein- 
fcMTced by what he sees, feels and hears going on around him. Sugges- 
tions along this line are continually coming to him ; motives are 
awakened ; his energies are stirred to action ; it is not imreasonable 
to suppose that interests which are touched so constantly, and on so 
many sides, belong to the worthy and enduring type." 

In other passages of his writings Dr. Dewey advances further 
arguments in support of these methods and subjects pursued 
in his school, and throws more light upon the educational value 
of the Domestic Arts for young children. He points out that 
it is natural to young children to begin with the home and 
occupations of the home, to proceed next to the study of occu- 
pations outside the home, that is, to the larger social industries^ 
after which they are prepared to study the historic develop- 
ment of industry and invention, so learning the steps of 
progress and development.* " There are," he writes, *' distinct 
phases of child growth to which the periods of organised school 
woik should correspond." The first, from four to eight years 
of age, is characterised by that directness of social and personal 
interest (upon which, as has been stated. Dr. W. T. Harris lays 
much stress) as wdl as by directness and promptness of relation- 
ship between impressions, ideas and actions. The demand for 
a motor outlet for expression is urgent and immediate. During 
this period the constructive work should therefore combine activi- 
ties which include an immediate appeal to the child as an outlet for 
his energy, while leading up in an orderly way to a result ahead ; 
habits of working for ends may thus be fonned, while present 
occupations are gradually recognised to be a sequence of steps, 
whidi permit the accomplishment of something beyond. In ihe 
second period, which extends from eight or nine years old to eleven 

* "General Introduction to Groups V. and VI." The Elementary 
School Becord, p.49 . 
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(a) Elemen- or twelve, the aini should be to recognise and respond to the change 
tary School which comes over the child from his growing sense of the possibility 
--continuea ^j lOQ^e permanent and objective results and of the necessity for 
the control of agencies for the skill necessary to reach such results. 
The mere play of activity no longer satisfies. Hence the recogni- 
tion of rules of action .... and of the value of mastering 
S{)ecial processes so as to give skill in their use. . . . There is 
a conscious demand in the tenth yeai* for * something hard ' to do, 
something which will test and call out power, efficiency. The 
third period comes when the child has a sufficient acquaintance 
of a fairlv direct sort with various forms of reality and modes of 
activity ; when he has sufficiently mastered the methods, the tools 
of thought, inquiry and activity appropnate to various phases of 
experience, to be able profitably to specialise upon distinct studies 
and arts for technic^d and intellectual aims. This interest in 
t^echnique, in acquiring skill, demands a sufficient background of 
actual experience ; the introduction of technique must come in 
connection with ends that arise within the child's own experience, 
that are present to him as desired ends, and hence as motives to 

eflFort." * " Hitherto the school has been so 

set apart, so isolated from the ordinary conditions and motives 
(»f life, that the place where children are sent for discipUne 
is the one place where it is most difficult to get experience — 
* the mother of all discipline worth the name.' The world 
in which most of us live is a world in which everyone has a 
calling and occupation, something to do. Some are managers, 
some subordinate. But the great thing for one as for the other 
is that each shall have had the education which enables him to see 
within his daily work all there is in it of large and human signifi- 
cance. . ; . All the media necessary to furnish the growth of 
the child should centre in the school. Learning certainly, but 
living primarily, and learning through and in relation to this Uving. 
"When we take the Hfe of the child centred and organised in this way 
we do not find that he is first of all a listening being ; quite the 
contrary. Still, in the ordinary schoolroom all is made for listening. 
The attitude of listening means, comparatively speaking, passivity, 
absorption ; there are certain ready-made materials of which the 
child is to take ui as much as possible in the least possible time. 
There is very little place in the traditional schoolroom for the child 
to work. . . . The diflference that appears when occupations 
are made the articulating centres of school life is not easy to de- 
scribe in words ; it is a difference in motive, of spirit and atmo- 
sphere. As one enters a busy kitchen in which a group of children 
are actively engaged in the preparation of food, the psychological 
difference, the change from more or less passive and inert recipiency 
and restraint to one of buoyant and outgoing energy is so obvious 
as fairly to strike one in the face. Within this organisation is 
f)und the principle of school discipline and order. . . . Tlie 

♦ "The School and Society." Lecture I. 
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moment children act they individualise themselvee; they cease (a) £lemen« 
to be a mass, and become the intensely distinctive beings that we ^^ School 
are acquainted with out of school. This is the change which is ~'<'^^*^'*^^' 
gradually coming into our educational systems, and is shifting the 
centre of gravity. Now the child is more and more becoming the 
ami about which the appliances of education revolve : the centre 
about which they are organised. . . . The child is already 
intensely active, and the question of education is the question of 
taking hold of his activities, of giving them direction." 

^ Dr. Dewey considers that the active impulses available in th"^ 
school may be roughly classified under four heads : (1) The social 
instinct, shown in conversation; (2) the constructive impulse, 
shown by the child's impulse first, to ** make believe," afterwards 
to construct objects ; (3) the instinct of investigation, which seems 
to grow out of both the former, and leads to the enquiry as to the 
" why " of things ; (4) the expressive impulse, which is the com- 
bined outcome of the commimicative and constructive instincts. 
That home interests and domestic occupations afford exercises for 
the expression and satisfaction of each of these is evident to 
careful students of Table XXI. 

Of the educational worth of these instincts Dr. Dewey writes 
as foUowst : — '*A question often asked is: if you begin 
with the child's ideas, impulses and interests, all so crude, 
30 random and scattering, so little refined or spiritualised, 
how is he going to get the necessary culture and information ^ 
If there were no way open to us except to excite and indulge these 
impulse of the child, the question might well be asked. We should 
either have to ignore and repreas the activities, or else to humour 
them. But if we have organisation of equipment and of materials, 
there is another path open to us. We can direct the child's activities, 
giving them exercise adong certain lines, and can thus lead up to the 
goal which logically stands at the end of the paths followed. *If 
wishes were horses, beggars would ride.* Since they are not, since 
really to satisfy an impulse or interest means to work it out, and work- 
ing it out invdves running up against obstacles, becoming acquainted 
with materials, exercising ingenuity, patience, persistence, alertness, 
it of necessity involves discipline — ordering of power — and supplies 
knowledge. Take the example of the little child who wants to make 
a box. If he stops short with the imagination or wish, he certainly 
will not get discipline. But when he attempts to realise his impulse, 
it is a question of making his idea definite, making it into a plan, of 
taking the right kind of wood, measuring the parts needed, giving 
them the necessary proportions, etc. There is involved the prepara- 
tion of materials, the sawimi:, planing, the sand papering, making all 
the edges and comers fit. Knowledge of tools and processes is inevit- 
able. If the child realizes his instinct and makes the box, there is 
plenty of opportunity to gain discipline and perseverance, to exercise 
effort in overcoming obstacles, and to attain as well a great deal of 

iaformation. 

" So undoubtedly the little child who thmks he would like to cook 
has little idea of wl»t it means or costs, or ¥diat it requires. It is simply 
a deare to * mess around,* perhaps to imitate the activities of older 
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people. And it is doubtless possible to let ourselves down to that level 
and simply humour that interest. But here, too, if the impulse is 
exercised, utilised, it runs up against the actual world of hard oooditioQS, 
to which it must acccxnmodate itself ; and there again come in the factors 
of discipline and knowledge. One of the children became impatient 
leeently at having to work things out by a long method of expernnenta- 
tloQ, and said : ' Why do we bother with this 9 Let*s f dlow a reeipe in a 
cock-book.' The teacher asked the children where the recipe came 
frcxn, and the conversaticm showed that if they simply followed this 
they would not understand the reasons for what Uiey were doing. They 
were thai quite willing to go on with the experimental work. To follow 
that work will, indeed, give an illustration of just the point in questiou. 
Their occupation that day happened to be the cooking U eggs, as "M^irmg 
a transition from the cooking of vegetables to that of meats. In ocder 
to get a basis of conparison, they first summarised the constituent food 
el^nents in the vegetables, and made a preliminary comparison ^cith 
those found in meat Thus they found that the woody fibre or cellulose 
in vegetables corresponded to the connective tissue in meat^ giving the 
element of form and structure. They found that starch and starchy 
products were characteristic of the vegetables, that mineral salts were 
found in both alike, and that there was fat in both — a small quantity 
in vegetable food and a lai^ amount in animal. They were prepared 
then to take up the study of albumen as the characteristic feature of 
animal food, corresponding to starch in the vegetables, and were ready 
to consider the oonditicxis requisite for the proper treatment of albumen, 
the eggs serving as the material of experiment. They experim^ited 
first by taking water at various temperatures, &iding out ^en it was 
scalding, sinunering, and boiling hot, and ascertained the effect of the 
various degrees of temperature on the white of the %gg. That worked 
out, they were prepared not simply to cook eggs, but to understand 
the principle involved in the cooking of eggs. I do not wish to lose 
sight of the universal in the particular incident. For l^e child to desire 
to cook an egg, and accordingly to drop it in water for tluiee minutes, 
and take it out when he is told, is not educative. But for the child to 
realize his own impulse by recognising the facts, materials, and conditioiia 
involved, and then to rebate his impulse thit>ugh that recognition, is 
educative. This is the difference upon which I wi^ to insist between ex* 
citing or indulging an interest and realizing it through its direction.'* 

A suggestive and, to my mind, extromely interesting state- 
ment was made to me when visiting Chicago, viz., that, in practice, 
the work in Domestic Science, as carried on in the University 
Elementary School, has been foimd to be one of the many 
valuable means employed for bringing the home and school life of 
the child into closer relationship. Cooking, sewing, and the study 
of textiles are included imder this head, special attention being 
given to correlating these with as many other lines of work in 
the school as possible. Science, history * and art, for instance, 
are studied, not as isolated subjects, but as the natural outgrowth 
of dealing with every-day materiab and prooessee, such as 
those with which a child is familiar in home life. In cooking, e.^., 
connection is made with botany through the plants from which 
food materials are obtained ; with chemistry and physics, through 
the analytical work done with foods and through the innumerable 
phenomena which continually present themselves in the study of 
nature ; with physiology, by the action of food in the body 
and by practical work in the preparation of meat, through 
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Group X. (see pp. 1111-124 A-c.)." 



Average age, 13 ; No. in cUumi, 10. 

UlSTORT.— Same subjects as in IX.. viz., Settlement of Virginia 
and plantation of Plymouth, but taken more comprehensively. 
Method adopted that of referring the children to passages of 
selected booVs, and directing and testing their knowledge by 
means of set questions and essays, and the drawing up of out- 
lines. 

QlooRAPHT.— In connection with History. 

8CIERCB.— Experiments on light hi connection with the use of 
the camera, the meaning of the laws of focussing, the laws of 
perspective, and the use of such instruments as the micro- 
scope, telescope, magic lantern, and the primitive methods of 
signalling by meanR of mirrors. Practical photography. 

Mathkmatios.— In connection with Science. 

Mi'sio.— Voice culture and song singing ; composition and nota- 
tion. 

Art.— Illustrations of " Miles SUndish." 

('OOKIN6.— As in Groups VII. and VIII. 

Skwino.— Work aprons, skirts (sewing machine used), bovs' 
sleeves, and denim aprons. 

Hard Work. — Weaving apparatus. Design and ditttcult work 
for the carved music bench worked at by lower grouiw. 

Tkxtilbs. — Use of Kentucky loom. Modem warping and 
weaving. 

Frsnoh.— On same lines as In lower groups. 

Latin.— Gn same lines as in lower groups. Analysis more used, 
Text-book employed. 

WIRTKR AND SPRING. 

HiSTORT.— Plymouth and Massachusetts Bav colonies. Indus- 
tries ; llshing, agiculturc, milling, salt-making, shipbuilding, 
iron manufacture, etc. 

Relation to the Indians ; confederacy of 1648. 

From democratic to reprebentative government ; evolution of 
executive, judicial, and legislative departments. 

Union of Plymouth and Massachusetta Bay colocies ; loss of 
charter. 

New York, Hudson's explorations, Dutch West India Company 
methods of promoting colonisation, develonment of the. agri- 
cultural manorial system, government of New Netherlands, 
change from a Dutch to an English province 16d4, education, 
religion, customs. 
Revifiw of all colonies. 

French and Indian war and results. 

Revolutionary period : Condition of colonies ; causes of war; 
campaigns in north, south and middle colonies, with aim and 
result of each ; extension of territory through treaty and pur- 
chase, 

ScibnCB.— Light; chemical efifects as illustrated in photo- 
graphy ; spectroscope and its uses through relation of some 
lower organisms to light; reflection. 

Heat : Relation to light ; conduction, efifect on zones. 

Out-of-door work in ecology ; function and structure ^f root 
and shoot ; nutrition and reproduction in lower plants. 

Exi>eriniental physiology: Irritability, heliotropism, geo- 
tropism. 

M ATH EH ATIOS.— Proportion in connection with Science. 
Mechanical drawing. 

Computations : Measurements, expense of materials. 
General review carried on with the use of a text-book. 

Hand Work.— Construction of bouse and furniture. 

Tbxtilbs.— Warping and weaving. 

Musio.— Voice culture and song singing; composition and 
notation. 

Art.— Architectural history ; interior decoration and design. 

Cooking.— As in Group IX. 

SKWING.— Aprons, skirts, etc (girls) ; weaving (boys). 

Frrnch.— On same lines as in autumn. 

Latin.— Grammar ; analysis of English and Latin sentences 
Latin constructions ; facility in reading Latin. 

SANfPATiON.- Primary conditions of location. 

Study of soils with regard to temperat nre.. amnnnt. f^t » iw »**a— 
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whioh some knowledge is gained of muscle foim and bone (a) £lemen- 
Btnictore ; with fhistory, in the development from primitive tarySdiool 
to modem methods of obtaming and preparing food ; with shop- '~^^^**'*''*^- 
woric, in the demand for various articles made in the shop and used 
in the kitchen, such as towel-racks, rolling-pins, wooden spoons, 
etc. ; while number work plays an important part in the weights 
and measut^ used. Sewing is connected with the Eine Arts in the 
drawing and colouring of designs and in all coloiu* combinations ; 
with history, in the making of clothing and other articles tjrpical 
of the various periods; with shopwork, in the making of shop 
aprons in the sewing-room and of spool-racks and yam-winders 
in the shop ; with cooking, in the making of aprons and holders, 
the hemming of towels and other household articles; and with 
number work, through the continual use of ruler and tape measure, 
in calcidating the amount and cost of materials needed, measuring, 
and verifying bills of goods purchased. The textile work connects 
with botany in the study of the producing plants ; with geology, 
in the study of soils with reference to the various productions ; 
with geography, in the locating of the plant and animal-raising 
districts and the factories and mills ; with history, in the develop- 
ment of the textile industry and its influence on the people ; with 
physics, in the various properties of the different materials and in 
the implements and machines used in their production ; with 
chemistry, in the preparation and dyeing of the textiles; with 
shopwork, in the construction of dist^, spindles, and looms ; and 
with sewing, in the work with the finished products. 

The preparation of the class limch at this school, whether by 
children in the Kindergarten or in older ''Groups," affords 
practical illustration of the possibility of realising many of 
Dr. Dewey's views without departing from methods accepted by 
convention, yet lending to them an educational value and a vivid 
interest too often absent from such homely items in the routine of 
daily life. These simple luncheons are served each morning. 
Each class takes it in turn to render this social service, the various 
members preparing the food, setting the table, and then waiting on 
their companions during the meal. Social links are by this means 
foi'ged between school and home interests ; the bodily activities ai-e 
exerciaed. The work appeals to the limited and famihar experi- 
ence of the young cooks and servers, and, while demanding thought, 
is yet of sufficient simplicity to function in habitual or suitably 
acquired actions. Efforts to acquire technique are stimulated by 
the interest aroused ; the suitable correlation with other school 
work links life with learning, and gives dignity to manual exercisct 
As the lunch frequently consists of some form of cereal served 
with cream or fruit the children are interested in finding out as 
much as possible about each kind of grain used. They plant seeds 
and observe their mode of growth and development ; they talk 
about the harvesting of the ripe grain (specimens of which are 
rtown) and the development of the various methods from primitive 
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to modem ways, considerable attention being given to pictures and 
other representations of methods, implements, and machineB 
employed. The uses of the various parts of the plants are then 
discussed, with the necessary processes through which they must 
pass l^eforo they are ready for market ; as the cleaning and rolling, 
cracking or grinding of wheat, which are usually learned by a 
visit to the mills. Then there is an examination of each kind 
of grain by means of the microscope, which shows its parts. 
To discover the nature of these parts and the effect on them 
of water, heat, etc., some simple experiments are used. For 
example, in wheat, the grain is crushed in a mortar and sifted 
through cheese-cloth, thus separating the coarse outer covering ; 
this is then examined, treated with cold water and with hot, and 
boiled, the effect being carefully noted in each case. The fine 
part of the grain, which passed through the sieve, is tested in the 
same way, and its action compared with that of starch similarly 
treated, from which the inference is drawn that starch is present 
in the grain. The work with this fine part of the grain shows 
the presence of a sticky, glue-like substance, which stretches and 
catches the air when in a moist state. The names bran^ starch, 
and gluten are given to these parts ; pictures of the grain are drawn 
representing them ; and sentences are written which tell what 
has been foimd out with regard to them. The amount of water 
necessary in cooking one cereal is used as a standard ; and the 
amoimt required for the others is found by balancing them with 
this standaixi and using a proportionate amoimt of water. Thus, 
the children find out that in cooking flaked com it is neceesar)' 
to use equal amounts of cereal and water, while corn-meal is five 
times as heavy, and, therefore, requires five times as much 
water. In making out a table, as the children do, for use in 
the cooking of all cereals, the necessity arises for the continual use 
of the balance and weights, and of the measuring cup (divided 
into quarters and thirds), all of which give familiarity with weights 
and measures, and with fractional parts in their various combina- 
tions. In the simple cooking of cereals the children also learn the 
properties of water, its sinunering and boiling points, the 
meaning and use of steam and of dry heat, with their vaiying 
applications to suit different materials and conditions. Familiarity 
with certain materials and conditions are thus acquired, the 
natural impulse of the child is exercised and utilised, w^liile 
both knowledge and discipUne result. Throughout the whole 
course the same general plan is followed ; the children find 
out by experiiTient the nature and composition of the materials 
used and the treatment to which they must be subjected 
to render them most nutritious and palatable. The work in 
the kitchen, being correlated with that of the other departments 
of the school, is supplemented and emphasized by directing the 
attention along the same lines in these departments. It is hoped 
in time to make a greater number of connections, and to improve 
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children,with larger interests, 
to Introduce them to eom- 
mnnity life, and give them an 
objectire view of home ac- 
tivities and relations. 



SUBJECTS— 

Law and Order— 

(1) Members of family. 

(2) Order of life in homes. 
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Game8__ 
(Miinary children's games. 
Rhythm games (with ballsX 
Htories. 
Songs. 
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Drawing. 

Paper Catthig. 

Painting. 

Large Blocks (buUding). 
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work, which was still in the experimental stage at the time 
my visit (May, 1901), in many details. 

Jlie second experimental school I visited where Domestic Science W School 
llinked with home and social interests is now known as the 2 S?^! 
vereity of Chicago School of Education, at that time under the XXII. 
torship of the late Colonel F. W. Parker. While Dr. John 
ey approaches 'this question of the right education of the 
g in the spirit of a philosopher, the late Colonel Parker 
ved at his conclusions animat^ed rather by the inspiration of a 
het. His whole nature was imbued to an unusual degree with 
ntense a love for and sympathy with child nature that, in the 
ioD of some careful and skilled observers, there existed a risk 
sentiment should be allowed to obscure or to replace reason in 
translation of his theories into practice. His school programme 
the tentative outcome of years of enthusiastic earnestness d^ 
to its evolution, in which he received the cordial co-operation of 
Faculty." Weekly meetings were the rule (lasting from two to 
hours), in which some contribution was expected or permitted 
each member of the staff towards the solution of problems 
upon their notice by their daily work in teaching, and 
g. Character btdldiag (or citizenship) was to Colonel Parker 
end and aim of education ; to gain this '* everything must 
brought in (to the cuniculum) which will concentrate and 
and ideas and develop right habits." Education he believed 
be " the all-sided growth of the individual, physical, mental, and 
ral. Communitv Ufe is the ideal of education, because it is the 
y ideal great enough to provide for this all-sided development of 
individual." " lie ideal school is the ideal commimity. . . . 
is the education of complete living." " Community Hfe is that 
ite of society in which every individual member orders his conduct 
h reference to the good of the whole : the whole being so con- 
ted as to necessitate the highest development of its members." 
nsequently ** the citizen must know something of the world in 
hich he lives, and this knowledge comes best from actual cont^ict." 
being his creed, Colonel Parker framed his school programme 
ith the view of giving actual personal experience to each child of 
"what has contributed to the existing phase of civilisation. This 
ception of the scope of school education really involves a never- 
nding correlated study of man, his environment, and his works. 
In practice Colonel Parker attached much importance to the oteer- 
vation of. a selected subject in its entire environment, and took 
great exception to conventional isolation and classifioation. His 
whole scheme was further planned in deference to the roquironionts 
of body and braui at the various periods of growth, so far as at 
present known. To find and arrange subject matter for the menial 
nutrition of each pupil, and for all grades of pupUs, was a problem 
Btill imperfectly solved at the time of his death, but good ground 
had been broken. Life in his school was organised on a basis of 
(1) work, doing thmgs for which the pupils felt a soci?^l need ; e.g.. 
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gardening, cooking, working in wood or metal, clay modelling, 
sewing, weaving, printing, etc. ; (2) a study of hmnan activities 
in the outside world, to help the children to interpret their own 
experiences ; (3)Jthe study of Nature. The domestic sciences and 
arts found a place in the Kindergarten course lx?cause home acti- 
vities, the common life of the children, furnish opportimities for 
work and service suited to their years, and constitute a desirable 
addition to pla}'^ and games. These subjects appeared in the Primary 
grades because Colonel Parker believed (a) in the value of the primi- 
tive industries and arts in the early education of children ; and (6) 
in the importance of simple work in school economics, sanitation 
and hygiene for the establishment of an ideal of the conditions 
essential to good health in a community. Home economics took its 
place in the Grammar grades as an integral part of the study of 
Nature, and of Man as its highest manifestation. In each case the 
subjects were foimd to lend themselves as a means for the employ- 
ment of thought and reason, for the application of scientific prin- 
ciples, and for the culture of the social instincts. This method ot 
introducing the study of economics deserves consideration, 
associating, as it does, the conception of the value of health and 
time, as well as of monev, with the facts and duties of daily 
life. 

It would be unjust to convey the impression that either of these 
educationalists believe themselves to have realised their ideal iu 
practice ; it would be equally inaccurate to give the impression that 
I advocate the wholesale adoption of principles and methods so 
admittedly tentative and experimental as those just referred to ; 
but I am of opinion that these conceptions, wisely modified, 
could be introduced into the kindergarten and primary classes 
of many English schools. The educational attractions and 
advantages attached to the employment, as part of school 
work, of familiar, homely occupations for quite yoimg children 
has been hitherto very generally overlooked; their ethical, 
sociological and economic values for seniors when progressively 
developed is certainly not yet recognised. A careful study of these 
School Programmes will reveal tha^ their contents are selected, 
handled, and developed so as to forge social links between school 
and home, while experience proves that they foster an intelligent 
participation in communal life ; two points where, admittedly, 
om* educational methods have hitherto proved imsuccessful. 
Acquaintance with subjects bearing on domestic life is largely 
acquired through the exercise of the bodily activities ; these sub- 
jects appeal to the child's limited experience ; they demand thought 
and permit its expression in action ; it is also believed that they 
arouse an interest so strong that it will cheerfully overcome obstacles 
and perseveringly face drudgery and difficulties to achieve realisa- 
tion ; wherein lies their strong claim as formers of character and 
factors in the growth of a true communal spirit. Essential to their 
profitable introduction are (1) space, as individual participation 
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in eaeh oocupation is eBseutial, for which i-eason classes must be 
small ; (2) time, otherwise informing by the teacher has to replace 
thought and reflection by the child ; (3) elasticity of syllabus and 
confidence in the teacher by those in authority, to permit of 
thoroughly intelligent ''doing/' In the future, when these 
advantages are secured in our schools, teachers can profitably 
devote some attention to these methods of providing for children 
what Ppoebel called " the education of complete Uving." 

There are, relatively, few private Primary and Grammar Schools, Few Private 
though thej'^ are found in large cities, such as New York or Detroit, ^^^^y ^^d 
but I had no opportunity of studjdng their attitude towards the Schools. 
teaching of Domestic Science. Private educational onteipriso or 
endowment more usually finds its outlet in the provision of 
institutions for higher education from the High School upwards. 

B.— High Schools, 

Private High Schools exist mainly in wealthy locaUties, for 
considerable capital and a large clientele are necessary to compete 
in equipment and eflBciency of staff with those State-aided by 
Boards of Education. The growing prejudice in favoiir of class 
distinction is frequently compelled to give place to the superior 
advantages offered by the pubUc High School or to the 
obstacle of a high scale of fees. It is of special interest to not« the 3^*^1. 
belief in Hygiene and Home Science as suitable studies in these Science 
private High Schools, where the curriculum is independent ol all out- Courses 
side control, except that exercised by college entrance requirements 
or the whims of parents. This belief promotes the formation of an 
mtelligent public opinion among the more wealthy members of 
the conununity ; for, although the first introduction of these sub- 
jects is stated to be often unpalatable to the parents, the result 
to their children is so speedily apparent as to invariably overcome 
previous objections. 

Notable among the High Schools supported by endowment and (f*) P^^tt 
fees is that attached to the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, of which the jjfgh*^*^ 
superintendence is entrusted to Dr. Luther Gtllick, whose views School, 
on education repay careful study, and so far stand well the tests Brooklyn, 
of practice to which they are subjected by their author. Expressed ^'T\ 
in the briefest terms. Dr. GttUck considers that two of the funda- XXIIL 
mental conditions to be met by a secondary school are (1) the needs 
of the individual for the development of a fairly rounded character 
and personality ; (2) the demands of society upon the individual. 
" The individiud must be developed as an individual with reference 
to his personaUty. He must also be so trained as to fit into the 
existing world, to take his place in the present social regime . . . 
Health, character, a strong, constructive, sympathetic view of 
Kfe, and the ability to do something that the world wants done, 
these deserve prominence as objects in school life.'' These views 
and the methods by which they seek to find expression harmonise 
with the idea of the founder of the Institute, viz., that bojrs and girls 
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should be placed under conditions which favour all-round develop- 
ment, and that school education should consist in the patient, 
systematic, and constant training of body and mind. To this end 
manual and physical training, art training and laboratory work 
are given equal rank and standing with the academic studies ; 
health, power, and a wholesome, earnest attitude towards work 
being essential to the realisation of the ideas of both founder and 
director. A second aim is to help each pupil to discover his gifts 
and to start him in their effective development ; while, with the 
object of encouraging all who can to continue their work at college, 
it is endeavoured to frame a scheme such as shall enable those who 
desire to do so to meet college entrance requirements. The accom- 
panying diagrammatic illustration of the studies and occupations 
pursued during this four years High School course shows how these 
requirements are met ; though natiu*ally it is impossible to indicate 
by means of any figure the atmosphere of social claims and interests 
which surrounds the yoimg people, or the methods employed to 
temper, while seeking to develop, the individuality of each boy and 
girl. The school is open to all children of fourteen, who, in Dr. 
Gil lick's judgment, are ready, physically, mentally, and morally, 
to profit by the work, without interfering with the progress of 
others. The greatest sympathy is felt for those in feeble health, 
but the amount of work, both physical and mental, is planned for 
the best development of the normal child, and would be excessive 
for the delicate. A standard of normal height, weight, and health 
must be therefore conformed to. 

The school day is divided into six periods of fifty minutes each ; 
one-half of the time is given to academic work in languages and 
the humanities, in mathematics, and in science; the other half 
is devoted to music, art, and manual training, laboratory practice 
and gymnastics. The manual training, to which six periods a wedc 
are devoted throughout the curriculum, comprises, in the first year, 
bench-work in wood and wood-carving for boys and girls alike ; 
in the second year it consists, for boys, of wood-turning, pattern 
making and moulding, ; for girls, of sewing, drafting, cutting and 
making garments, some study of materials being also included. 
In the third year, boys take forging and the elements of decorative 
iron-work ; while the girls study form, line, colour, and texture, 
and the outline and proportions of the human figure. They also 
practice costume designing (sketcliing hats, draperies, and gowns, 
half life size), and devote some time to millinery. In the foiuth 
year the boys attend the machine shop, learning bench-work and the 
use of machine tools ; and the girls are instructed in domestic science, 
which comprises cookery, emergencies and home nursing. No 
pains are spared to teach accuracy, economy, patience, judgment, 
and perseverance throughout the whole coui^se. It is maintained 
by Pratt Listitute teachers that after a year's " drill " in wood-work, 
needlework Tnay be so taught as to veritably merit the designation 
of manual training. Their system of instruction is framed " to 
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train the eye to recognise, the hand to produce, connect linos and 
angles, as in matching stripes, turning hems,' sewing seams, slanting 
stitches, cutting gores from an oblong, drafting and zxiachine 
sewing. In dressmaking comes the additional study of beautiful 
form, colour, and texture in relation to clothing of the body and 
some knowledge of the intimate connection between the laws of 
beauty and the laws of health. Millinery methods are considered to 
develop lightness of touch and skilful handling of materials, and may 
be employed in training the imagination to picture the desired 
result." So far as my observations extended, these aims are kept 
very steadily in view during the two years occupied with the study 
of plain needlework, dressmaking, and milUnery; indeed, the 
primarily educational purpose of the manual and art training in this 
High School is very evident throughout. Dr. Gtllick believes that 
there should be no division between the work of the artist and that 
of the artisan, therefore a close connection is maintained between 
the studio, the " shop," and the sewing-room. The girls especially 
are unquestionably much interested by this development of the 
educative and culture side of a pursuit, often treated with contempt 
at their age on accoimt of its utilitarian aspect being over emphasised. 
I was fortimate in securing very full particulars concerning the 
year's training in Domestic Science ; and the following details are 
couched chiefly in the words of Mrs. Chambers, who was the director 
of all the cooking classes and courses given in the Pratt Institute 
at the time of my visit. An earnest student of the best educational 
methods, she agrees with many other teachers in their belief that 
the educational value of cooking as a school subject lies as much ia 
its mind as in its manual training properties. ** In Pratt Institute 
an attempt is made to teach cookery scientifically, the main object 
of the course is the development of the student through the subject 
taught. While constantly stimulated to apply her knowledge of 
chemistry, physics and biology, the lesson is so planned that these 
applications are suggested by the work, not by the instructor. For 
instance, at the beginning of a lesson the student may perform 
under direction certain simple exj^eriments to illustrate the eflfect 
of the addition of salt or of soda on the solvent properties of water, 
or of an acid on cellulose, etc. She may then be asked to cook 
various classes of vegetables, sweet juiced, strong juiced, etc., or the 
problem of cooking a cabbage may be given, a vegetable with both 
strong juices and tough cellulose, entire freedom in treatment 
of the water being allowed ; but each student must subsequently 
support the method she has pursued .by sound reasons, while results 
are compared and conclusions deduced by the whole class." In the 
course of an interesting article on her methods in the Pratt Institute 
Monthly for March, 1900, Mrs. Chambers threw light on how she 
stimulated her students' powers of reflection and association : — 

They are encouraged, for instance, *' to trace the probable histo*/ 

of cooking, from broiling directly over the coals to the skilfnl applica* 

tion of heat in oven or hraising pan ; from the crude combination 

[ of meal and wetting of water and milk, as in * johnny-cake,' to the 
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beating in of air, as in ' gems,' or the addition of egg, as in * pop-over.* (a) Pratt 
They are led on to observe the advantages which follow the substitu- Institute 
tion of some leavening agent for the prolonged labour of beating, as High School 
in griddle-cake or crumpet ; or the variety gained by the addition of — contintied. 
a l^e shortening, and the use of a utensil calculated to give a large 
extent of crisp surface, as in * waffles.* They are called upon to note 
the well-defined relation which is traceable in all the various flour 
mixtures, and are made observant of the dependence for successful 
results upon the use of a definite proportion of wetting, dry material 
and leaven. A student who has found the key to this can form her 
own combinations by the exercise of thought, independently of the 
cookery-book, confident that by uniting materials in right proportions, 
and by exposing them for the right time to tlie right temperature, 
something good and wholesome will result. Has too much flour been 
added to the gem-batter ? Well, change it to waflies, to biscuit, to 
raised muffins. When the subject is taught on this basis the student 
is given the recipes for various batters and doughs, but not in order, 
for she is to assort and classify them, and to discover the relation. 
Then let her take the cookery-book and study some other branch, such 
as soups, or sauces, or puddings, and trace the connection, the evolution 
for herself. A white sauce, made of milk, thickened with flour and 
enriched by butter, may be developed into a souffle, which also is made 
of milk, thickened with flour and enriched by butter, but is further 
enriched by the yolks of eggs, and is flavoured and baked. White 
. sauce may, by other additions which are governed in character by the 
result desired, lead to American ice-cream, thence to pistachio bisque, 
or to a frozen plum-pudding. Each one is free to trace his own com- 
binations, and each has the joy of the investigator, the discoverer, the 
creator of order out of disorder." Mrs. Chambers encourages the 
making of graphic representations to illustrate these relations and 
proportions, a method found very stimulating to children. For in- 
stance, in the Cake lesson, in which the cup-cake can be used as a 
suitable foundation, the several varieties made by subtraction, addition, 
or substitution can be illustrated by a simple diagram. The accom- 
panying illustration* is here reproduced by kind permission of Mrs. 
Chainbers. No. 1 represents the cup-cake, with the varieties made 
by subtraction, resulting in plainer cakes of the same tsrpe ; No. 2 
(raisin, currant, fig, date, citron, nut, chocolate, and spice cakes), the 
varieties made by addition, resulting in richer cakes, more or less 
divergent from the type ; and No. 3 (gold, silver, and coffee cake), 
those made by substitution, which gives apparently totally different 
types of cake, resembling neither one another nor the original batter, 
yet possessing an easily traced relationship. The plan once mastered, 
the children are called upon, as a *' time exercise," to write out in 
detail the ingredients needed for a nut-cake, or any other variety, 
using for a basis a fraction, as three-eighths, of a cup of flour. If 
correct they are allowed to make a small specimen. ..." Out 
of m<^e than thirty children in the last Saturday (mixed) morning 
class only two or three failed in the first attempt, and none in the 
second. They may then be given a number of simple recipes, and 
asked to make a graphic representation for themselves. Much 
originality and ingenuity have been shown in this work." 

In conjunction with this pupils are encouraged to note, from the 
beginning, the properties ot the various materials used ; whether 
soluble or insoluble, how affected by heat, how by acids, etc. This 
leads to a classification of foods, and eventually mto the separation 
of the five-food principles — protein, fat, carbo-hydrates, water and salt. 
Instruction is given in the right proportion of nutrients to meet 
the needs of the body, simple dietetic rules are formulated, and students 

] * See Fig. V. 
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FIG. V. 

"CAKE*' DIAGRAM. 

Ileproduced by kind permission from " The Pratt Institute Monthly." 
arch 1900. 
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are enaUed to estimate correctly which food principle is in excees, (a) FraJtt 
which is lacking, in each new recipe, and what other dishes should Institute 
he used with it in order to complete a well-balanced meal." HighSchool 

The High School girls have the advantage over the Satui-day class, ''"«>^***^*«^' 
to which the last part of the above extract refers, in that the cookery 
they practise is based upon the knowledge they have previously 
gamed in elementary biology, physiology, physics and chemistrj'. 
Miss Edith Greer, Directress of the Domestic Science Department, 
and Mrs. Chamliers told me that the girls are delighted with the 
opportimities offered for the application of their other studies. The 
scientific method of treatment first arouses " sheer amazement " l>y 
the field of interest it opens up ; and this feeling is rapidly succeeded 
by a satisfactory enthusiasm. " The High School girl finds a new 
interest in both kitchen and laboratory when she applies her know- 
ledge of the expansion of gases to the rising or falling of her cup-cake, 
and when she is led to reason out the best way of cooking vegetables 
from her knowledge of the degree of solubiUty of mineral salts." 
The High School cooking classes consist of from twenty to thirty 
girls ; last year (1901) they were conducted by Mrs. Chambers her- 
self, without assistance; she confessed that to superintend the 
practical work of so large a class, which came to her without previous 
ti*aining, taxed all her capacity No outside work was expected or 
required of the pupils, but well kept, systematic note-books were 
insiste;! upon, to assist in the development of methodical, scientific 
habits. The arrangement of this High School course diffei-s in some 
respects from that in general use ; but the Directress was true to 
her conviction that the allowance of time for somewhat experimental 
work by the pupil, demanding observation and concentration of 
attention, is more profitable than the rapid and correct execution 
of a given nimaber of dishes, so carefully suijcrintended that 
failure, with all the valuable lessons it covers, is im]X)ssible. 

The course opened with the cooking of eggs in various 
ways, so that the pupil might gain, through her own experience, 
information as to the behaviour of albumen under a variety 
of conditions, of which the final application was carried on, 
without the teacher's assistance, in the manufacture of different 
dishes. For example, a recipe was given for " water custard " ; 
observation showed that the egg and water must be combined 
in a definite proportion to ensui-e right consistency ; that 
the use of sugar as a condiment to suit individual tastes must 
be regulated with judgment ; that without care in the apphcatiou 
of heat at a certain temperature, failure was inevitable. The 
next lesson, which included the making of egg lemonade, drew 
attention to another characteristic of albumen, that it is 
coagulated by acid as well as by heat. Subsequent lessons continued 
the study somewhat as follows : No. 3, stuffed egg, seasoned and 
pounded ; practical point, albumen is toughened by high tempera- 
tures ; No. 4, eggs cooked by pouring boiling water upon them and 
allowing them to stand (a) 8 minutes, (6) 20 minutes. Examina- 
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[a) Pratt tion showed that the yolk coagulated at a lower temperaiure than 
Institute the white. No. 5, the making of meringue ; observation demon- 
— ^n^M^. ^^^'^^ ^^^^ ^^® white of egg will hold air when beaten, whereas the 
* yolk will not become tenacious by this means. A series of experi- 
ments was subsequently introduced to ascertain more exactly the 
solubility of albumen and the exact temperatiu^ at which the 
various changes occur in the yolk and white ; after which the girls 
were given some attractive recipes with eggs to carry out by them- 
selves, which demanded intoUigent apphcation of the principles 
just learned. Gelatine was next taken, studied by similar methods, 
and the results compared with the knowledge of albumen gained 
in previous lessons ; the double application derived from intimate 
acquaintance with the properties of both substances was then 
demanded, for example, in the cooking of fish. The girls would be 
asked to solve the problem of boiling this successf idly, knowing that 
the albumen is soluble in cold water, the gelatinous fibres in hot. 
Later on in the course thev would be asked what substences are 
needed to supply the nutrients lacking in fish, and required to 
combine these substances in a soup, a sauce, or a pudding, to accom- 
pany the fish, adding condiments to enhance or to supplement 
flavour. Thus as the work advanced the knowledge gained would te 
constantly used for the purpose of acquiring further information, 
always to be tested by practice, the pupils being encouraged to discuss 
and to try various methods of procedure, after preliminary obflerva- 
tions and experiments ; these being made in test tubes with very 
small quantities of material. Space does not permit me to indicate in 
detail the interesting and thorough manner in which the structure 
and properties of meat were similarly studied. Carbohydrates were 
subjected to the same method of observation, while in the case of 
sugar the attention directed to how far cooking changes might be 
carried, introduced the causes and control of fermentation. Lessons 
on fats followed ; illustrations of the power of combination, emulsi- 
fication, decomposition, under certain conditions, ete., being found 
in dishes, such as velvet cream, clotted cream, toasted bacon, ete. 
Water and its qualities were considered before vegetables and their 
cooking, in order that advantage might be taken of the opportunities 
offered in the cooking of vegetables to apply the lessons learned 
as to the effect of the iise of hard or soft water in kitehen pro- 
cesses. Salts were left for the latter part of the course, because it 
was considered that their inteUigent study demanded some acquaint- 
ance with chemistry, and the girls, who had meanwhile been 
continuing their general biology and chemistry courses, should 
have become competent at this stege to detect the presence of 
phosphates in wheat, potash in potatoes, ete., and were expected to 
be intelligently interested in their preservation in the chief salt- 
containing foods. A study of the general nutrition of the body 
and its metabolism, and of well-balanced diets, was carried on 
concurrently, so that the end of the year's work found these girls 
of seventeen and eighteen intelligently trained and genuinely 
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interested in the food question, upon which the well-being of 
families ao largely depends. Reports from mothers '' are constantly 
received " expressing their surprise at the appetite created for 
practical work at home by this course in the High School. There 
seems to be a steadily increasing recognition on the part of the 
fiarents that the school can fitly provide a part of that education 
which used to be more generally fiunished by home life ; and they 
readily admit that a decided impulse towards a higher estimate 
of household skill is given indirectly by their own increasing reali- 
sation of the value of these subjects as a profession, when properly 
studied. A wise emphasis is laid in this particular course upon 
nursery hygiene. The question of acconunodation and equip- 
ment for this work presents no difficulties in this case, for though 
the High School is in a separate building from the Institute, the 
laboratories and workshops of the Technical Department are open 
to, and used by, the High School students. 

An interesting departure was that initiated, some three years (b) Girls' 
ago, in ttie Girls' Classical School at Indianapolis, of which the prin- ^!f®*f*^ 
dpal is Mrs. May Wright Sewall, president of the International i^^^,^'. 
Council of Women. In some respects this school is unique ; the apolis. 
courses of study are planned on somewhat broader and even more 
flexible lines than are usual in High Schools ; among the advan- 
tages are to be included opportunities for individual instruction 
consequent upon small classes, the intimate acquaintance formed 
by the principal with all her pupils, and the fi^ilities offered to 
weak and backward students. Careful supervision and direction 
extends even to the uniform dress worn by the girls, which is 
suitably simple and thoroughly healthful. A commodious two- 
storey addition has been made to the building for the special accom- 
modation of the Household Science Department, the organisation 
of which was entrusted to a {graduate of the Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia. Its establishment was entirely the result of Mrs. M. 
Wright Sewairs own initiative ; not at all in response to, indeed 
rather contrary to, existing public opinion. Her object in taking 
the step was to give to " well-bom and well-bred girls, whose cir- 
cumstances in life relieve them from the necessities of household 
work, a respect for labour, a comprehension of the skilled work 
demanded by domestic duties and an insight into the degree to 
which applied science may lighten daily household claims, turning 
drudgery into delight." Evidently the danger of a contempt 
arising on the part of the well-to-do for hand labour is 
not confined to one nation or to one hemisphere ; so, as her own 
pupils are drawn chiefly from wealthy homes, Mrs. SewaU wisely 
set herself to direct their attention to the hygienic, economic and 
aesthetic claims and possibilities of household science, in order 
effectually to counteract this regrettable tendency. Practice 
classes in cooking, one hour per week, are open to all school pupils, 
but the full course of study covers two years, and, in common with 
many other subjects, is *' elective." This complete two-year course 

6490. ^ 
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(b) Girls' of study includes two lessons a week of one hour each, one of which 
Classical is devoted to theory and one to practice. During the fu^t two 
id years of its existence about twenty-five per cent, of those eUgible to 

apolis ©lect the subject took the work ; these pupils showed much en- 

—continueJ. thiisiasm and apparently real pleasure and profit were derived from 
the course. The work of the department is carried on in the new, 
admirably equipped kitchen and workrooms ; it is related, so far as 
is possible, with that of the other departments in the school, par- 
ticulariy with that carried on in physical culture, drawing and 
natural science ; the educational and disciplinary values are specially 
emphasised. During the first year the work was limited to that of 
the kitchen and dining room ; the instruction covered the subjects 
of foods, marketing, cooking, the cleansing and care of utensils, 
and the serving of meals. Subsequently systematic instruction 
was introduced in laundry work ; in the care of bedrooms ; in 
house ventilation, heating and general sanitation ; in the simple 
principles of nursing ; in the care of the sick and emergencies ; 
in plain sewing, dressmaking and millinery. Pupils are 
required to carry out practically only that for which they have 
already learnt good reason exists ; and, under their teacher's 
guidance, they endeavour to demonstrate the utility of the facts 
and laws previously presented in theory. As has been stated, the 
course is elective, but permission to elect it is regarded as a recog- 
nition of good standing in other classes and is esteemed a privi- 
lege. The charges to pupils in regular attendance are reduced 
to the lowest amount that will cover the cost of the materials used 
and of the expensive equipment provided for conducting the work, 
viz., $10 (£2) per year. 

An "applied science" course for students of Household 
Economics is still in its infancy, but is reported to promise 
well for the future. It covers two years ; during the first 
of these there is one three-hour lesson per week in cookery, 
one hour's theoretical lectiu^, and three periods of laboratory 
work in chemistry, physics, and physiology ; in the second year 
there are two lessons in theory and only two periods of laboratory 
work in chemistry and physiology ; this course entails really hard 
work on its students. Mrs. Sewall tells me that, by its means, 
she hopes to impress on her girls that " skill is important, but of 
even more importance to them than skill, is a consciousness of the 
fact that the principles inculcated in this work are fimdamental ; 
and that their right comprehension materially affects the attitude 
of the mind towards the work of women, and particularly towards 
domestic interests." 

To that proportion of the general public who may be interested 
in household science, opportunity is also given to increase their 
scientific knowledge of home subjects and their skill in house- 
keeping and home-making by means of adiilt classes. For these, 
courses of lectures on physiology, hygiene, house sanitation, nursing, 
emergencies, marketing, food values, table service, etc., are pro* 
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vided. Classes are organised, limited to ten students, for those 
who wish to supplement the theory thus obtained by practice 
in cooking; those who desire laboratory instruction may join 
the school classes in applied science. In general outline the 
subject matter presented to the regular school classes and to these 
classes of adults is identical, but the treatment is modified in detail, 
condensed or expanded, to suit the age, imderstanding, and present 
attainments of those in attendance. 

In order to emphasise the evident tendency to direct the atten- (c) Home 
tion of all social fp^es to this important subject of Household ^^ ^?^ 
Science, I propose to refer, very briefly, to another excellent Detroit, 
illustration of the success which attends the introduction of 
the subject into schools where extra expense accompanies its pur- 
suit, l^e Home and Day School at Detroit was opened in 1876 by 
the Rev. James D. Liggett and his daughters ; it is now installed in 
an imposing building situated in the pleasantest part of the city, 
and is attended by upwards of three hundred boys and girls of 
varying ages. The school comprises four departments, Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Intermediate, and Academic or High ; the first 
three are co-educational; about thirty, girls find acoonmiodation 
as boarders. The new department of Domestic Science was opened 
in September, 1900, when classes were organised in sewing and 
cooking. Sewing is taught in four grades, which include the three 
years in the Intermediate department and the first year in the 
Academic. Two periods a week are given to the work, of which 
the aim is to give manual training, and to set high standards for 
fine work. Tlie course in the first year covers simple stitches 
carried out by hand ; from these the girls pass on to machine work 
and make underwear and blouses, for which they take their own 
measurements and draft their own patterns. The objects of the 
work done in the Domestic Science kitchen are threefold : — (1) 
to acquire skill in preparation of foods ; (2^ to study the nutritive 
value of food ; (3) to study the chemical composition of foods. The 
kitchen is a large, bright room, with complete equipment for sixteen 
individual workers. The tables provide a drawer for each student, 
containing all necessary utensils, and a gas-burner, over which 
most of the cooking is done ; a sink with hot and cold water is 
fitted to each table ; a coal range contains the oven which is used 
in common by all ; while a full dining-room equipment gives 
opportimity for serving a dinner or luncheon at the end of each 
term, to demonstrate the knowledge and skill acquired during 
that time. The course is to extend through four years in the 
Academic department, and is planned along good lines. Simple 
cooking in the first year leads to food analysis, and later on to 
chemical and bacteriological examination of foods. Students 
throughout give two periods a week to the work, which is optional ; 
at the time of my visit it had been elected by one-third of the 
^Is, A very promising fc/undation for this course is laid by 
previous studies ; elementary science (chemistry, phyiaics, geology. 
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meteorology, &c.) is introduced in connection with nature study 
(which enters largely into the time-table of the lower gradeB), 
and is subsequently differentiated into distinct subjects; all 
the studies included in the curriculum are entrusted to really 
competent teachers. I must not omit mention of a practice 
which also undoubtedly contributes to the ejBiciency of the 
teaching carried on in this school, namely, the frequent meetings 
held by the large staff of teachers, with the express object of 
maintaining an intelligent coirelation between the subject or 
subjects for which each is responsible with other studies am- 
ducted by his or her colleagues. 
(d) Boston 1 was interested to learn that useful work in the form of 
?^^^^^* courses in lessons in Household Science is done in Boston 
PPen IX . ^gj^ Schools by Miss S. Maria Elliott. Tliose. though chiefly 
theoretical in character, in consequence of the conditions under 
which they are admitted to a place in the school progranunes, 
have served a very good purpose ; they have aroused interest 
among the pupils and their parents, they have attracted the 
attention of the authorities to a satisfactory extent, and ha\'e 
awakened a desire for more practical knowledge among the 
pupils. Miss Maria Elliott is herself well versed in both the 
theory and practice of her subject, and is further skilled in its 
presentation from the standpoint of experience. The syllabus of 
three of her courses is included to illustrate the scope and selection 
of subjects which her experience has shown her to be both service- 
able and attractive, where but a limited time is allowed for such 
studies and where attendance is optional. Miss Elliott's pioneer 
efforts in this direction have throughout received substantial 
support from the Association of College Alumnae, to whose initia- 
tive Boston owes so much of its educational and sanitary reform 
and progress ; while they have so far assisted to form pubhc opinion 
that the City Board of Education had under contemplation, at the 
time of my visit, the provision of a practical High School course in 
the subject of Household Economics. In this may be found a 
further example of the fact to which reference was made in the 
early pages of this Report, that private enterprise has almost 
invariably paved the way for the adoption of every branch of 
Domestic Science into the curriculum of State-aided schools. 
Hygiene and With reference to the teaching of hygiene and physiology in 
Couree^^ private schools, space will permit me to refer only to the excellent 
Horace methods employed in the Horace Mann School. This can be done 

Mann in part by extracts from the " Teachers College Becord " for 

U^^Jj-JJf ^ Marcli, 1900, and January, 1901. This school is attached to 
^* Teachers College. Columbia University, N.Y., for the purposes of 
practice and observation. It comprises three departments, a kin- 
dergarten, an elementary and a secondary school, and is now 
housed in magnificvent new buildings designed to be in all respects 
models of their kind. Hygiene and physiology are aa^ociated with 
nature study in the two lower departments and with biology 
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in the High school. In describing the course in nature study, Horace 
Professor Francis E. Uoyd writes as follows: ''In general, Mann 
we conclude, that the aim of nature study is to prepare the ^yc' 
individual for Ufe by training his mental power of observation —^continued. 
and of generalisation, by deepening and rationalising his emotional 

life, and by increasing his social worth/* ** Nature 

study at first must find its material in the inmiediate environ- 
ment of the child, and as the mental grasp strengthens and 
the mental horizon broadens, new sources are made available. 
We believe that this is an important principle, for in this way the 
home and the school life can be woven together in the life of the 

child." After drawing attention to the special 

correlation with other studies emphasised in each grade. Prof. 
Lloyd concludes : ** In the eighth grade a serious attempt has 
beeoi made to introduce a course embod3ang the essentials 
of ph3rsiology, meaning thereby not merely the study of the 
hiunan body, but strictly the essentials of both animal and 
plant physiolog\\ This is done because we believe that such a 
course is of much more value educationally, bringing out, as 
it should do, the essential unity of animal and plant ph}'siology 
than the usual course in physiology and hygiene. That idea of 
physiology which makes it for the most part the study of the 
two himdred odd bones in the human frame, leads us to believe 
that it is time to begin on a new t^ck. It must not be thought, 
however, that the course is not aiming at the human aspect of 
the study, for it is of profound importance that students should 
have accurate infprmation concerning the workings of their own 
bodies. Furthermore, there could hardly be a better preparation 
for the work in Iriology, soon to follow in the High School, than 
the training given in such a course." .... 

I learnt on enquiry that the simplest principles of hygiene are 
introduced throughout the grades, not alone in connection with 
the study of animal and plant life, but successfully also in 
connection with elementary science; for the elder children the 
principles of diifusion, solution and chemical change are directly 
applied in human physiology. 

The •* Teachers College Record" for January, 1901, discusses 
in detail the High School Course in Biology, which is made the 
medium for a more advanced study of physiology and hygiene. 
Again, a few extracts will best serve to indicate the general 
lines ly^ which pupils are led on from the phjrsiology of the lower 
to that of the higher forms of life. " The importance of 
interpreting the activities of the human body from the com- 
parative standpoint seems stifficient reason for advocating 
the consideration of the fundamental principles of physio- 
logical action in connection \iath the study of elementary 
zoology. Experience has convinced the writers that there is 
no more profitable study for secondary pupils than the physio- 
logical side of animals. No other phase of zoological study 
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arouses a deeper interest and appreciation or is more spontaneously 
applied by them in connection with their own life activities. It is 
scarcely necessary to offer a stronger reason for including such 
study in an elementary course." ..." The principles of 
physiology should be introduced with the first animal which is 
studied morphologically, and each principle as introduced should 
receive concrete appUcation. The study can easily and quickly be 
made comparative, as successive types of animals are taken up ; 
and, finally, such specific and comparative studies may be made to 
lead to a direct application of the principles of comparative physio- 
logy to the activities of the human body." . . . 

Four periods a week, of forty-five minutes each, are given to 
this subject. The first half of the year is devoted, to the zoo- 
logical part of the course, followed by botany in the second half. 
It was desired to extend this tin^e, and to do so would add 
materially to the value of the whole course. This interconnection 
of hygiene with natiu^ study, chemistry, physics, and biology 
seems to me essentially the right method; the influence of 
heredity, environment and nutrition upon the highest as well as 
upon lower forms of life is emphasised; human physiology is 
robbed of any subjective aspect; concrete applications for the 
theories of science and art suggest themselves naturally ; and 
while the time-table is impregnated with an atmosphere of hygiene 
it is not burdened with an additional, isolated subject. To those 
who are in agreement with me I strongly recommend a careful 
study of the two publications from which the above extracts are 
made, and from which I offer one more quotation before quitting the 
subject. Professor Iloyd has been detailing and supporting his 
outline scheme in botany ; he concludes his argiunents as follows — 
" There is a further point of importance in that the very natural 
and essential facts about the subject of sexual reproduction may 
be made a part of the knowledge of young students. Such 
knowledge, it is believed, helps to lift them to a normal conception 
of a question which is in the yoimg mind very frequently befogged 
and distorted to the pronoimced detriment of the moral nature." 

The above selection of examples of the adoption of Domestic 
Science and Hygiene as an integral part of their programme by 
private schools of high standing could be much increased ; but it 
will, I hope, suffice to show the strong conviction of the importance 
of the subject held by independent persons, and the possibility of 
finding time for the study where there is first " a willing mind." 

C. — Institutions for Training Teachers in Domestic Science. 

Twwhere in Teachers of Household Science obtain their training chiefly at 
Household Technical Institutes, which usually comprise many other depart- 
Science and ments, though at least one Normal course is offered at an institute 
f^Ypu o ead ^®^^^ entirely to this subject. CJonsiderable attention has been 
Instituted attracted to the Oread Institute, by its publications as well aaby the 
Table XXIY. generosity of its present owner. It was originally founded and built 
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(a) The at AVorcester by Hon. Eli Tliayer, a graduate of Brown University, 
Oread and was opened by him in 1848 as the first institution of higher 

^®*vi^,*®,~ education for women in Massachusetts; it was continued as a 
school until the early eighties. The property was subsequently 
bought by Mr. Henry D. Perky, the philanthropic manufacturer 
of the " Shredded Wheat " preparations, who converted it into 
the existing Oread Institute of Domestic Science. Of the forty 
students who took the course during the past year twenty-nine 
had the advantage of free scholarships ; the fee to those who pay 
for their training is $200 (£40) ; the number of applicants for 
the course was stated to be 600. The building has been thoroughly 
remodelled, and is now supplied with the latest systems of drainage 
and water supply. It is heated by steam, Ut by electricity, and is 
furnished with all modem apparatus for gymnastic, laboratory, 
and experimental work, as well as for general instruction in all 
branches of household economy. No expense has been spared in 
the provision of equipment ; the great kitchen laboratory, science 
lalx)ratory, and gymnasium are situated above each other on the 
three floors of one of the two circular towers, 40 feet in diameter, 
which form a distinctive feature of the building. The kitchen is 
open to visitors, a special gallery being provided for their accommo- 
dation, in order that the students may not be conscious of interrup- 
tion. As the attempt is made to cover in one year the course of 
study usually spread over at least two, more generally three, it is 
essential that the students be in a condition to acquire a considerable 
body of knowledge under pressure. In view of this necessity, the 
requirements for. admission to the school lay stress on — (1) good 
health, to enable the student to stand a regime of industrious 
application and very hard work ; (2) maturity, which is so largely 
an individual matter that a minimum age limit is not rigidly fixed, 
but in general candidates between twenty-two and thirty-five 
years of age are preferred ; (3) academic training. The full course 
in a High School, or its equivalent, is deemed an adequate academic 
pi*eparation ; the faculty, however, judge each application on its 
meiits, not according to an arbitrary standard. Some acquaintance 
\N'ith the following subjects is held desirable : elementary physics, 
chemistry and physiology ; mathematics, including arithmetic, 
geometry, and algebra ; English and American history. The 
regular school year consists of two terms of twenty weeks each. 
Two training courses are offered — the Domestic Course and the 
Normal Course — each extending over a similar period of time. The 
first includes general care of the house, general cooking, laundry 
work, a short course on marketing and lectures on the history and 
chemistry of foods, infants' and invalid cookery and emergency 
work, but omits the science and special lecture work included in 
the second. 

The Normal students are at work from 8.30 a.m. to 5.45 p.m., 
and are further required to devote five evenings a week to study — 
from 7.30 to 9 p.m. In addition to this, each girl is responsible 
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for the arrangement of her own bedroom, and groups of girls are 
appointed to attend to the service of meals. Only three-quarters of 
an hour are allotted to air and exercise, though each student must, 
in addition, spend a quarter of an hour in the open air before going 
to bed. It is reported that the practical house-work, as well as 
that in the kitchen and laundry, are better carried out than the 
laboratory practice, though this is much appreciated. Much stress 
is laid on individual work in all studies. Practice work in 
teaching is obtained by means of the special classes offered to 
adults and children, as well as by those given in the schools of 
Worcester. Each student has also to give a specimen lecture 
and a practical lesson in each science before her companions, her 
subject being assigned to her. 

The comprehensive syllabus shows a just appreciation of the 
scope of training desira))le ; but, in spite of the long hours devoted 
by the students to their studies, the crowded curriculum must 
nullify its own object, too much being demanded in the limited 
time. The Principal is so much interested in the organisation of 
this work, of which she desires to promote the practical utility, that 
it is to be hoped the period of Normal training, at least, will shortly 
be doubled in length. The physical and mental strain to which the 
young women are subjected, and to which their appearance, to my 
eyes, bore witness, is not the only matter for regret. To lower the 
prestige of a subject by entrusting it to insufficiently-equipped 
teachers is a matter of real moment where pubUc opinion is still in 
process of formation. It is in this connection that I foresee that 
the desirable time extension will be made, for the exceedingly 
high standard attained by the graduates in Household Science at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, or at the Pratt and Drexel 
Institutes, necessitates that other Normal courses, in the interests 
of their future diplomees, must follow in the steps of those at 
these prominent institutions. 

The work of the Oread Institute is not confined to its two groups 
of resident students ; special classes for clubs, teachers, house- 
keepers, domestics and cooks, are offered in afternoons or evenings 
as most convenient ; twelve weekly lessons in classes of fifteen each 
temg given for fees of $5 (£1) and $3 (12s. 6d.) respectively. A 
kindergarten department has also been formed in connection 
with tie Institute, where mothers may wuid their children from 
four years of age " to be instructed in the A B C of proper food 
while tliey are aJso learning the A B C of language.'' The children 
are taught, through games, to set and clear a table, wash dishes, 
sweep a room, make a bed, &c. ; a weekly fee of 75 cents (about 
3s.) is charged. A class for older children, from 10 to 12, is given 
on Saturdays, at a fee of 25 cents (about Is.) per lesson. Courses 
for private individuals are also offered in sewing and home 
dressmaking. 

The Normal course at the Boston Cooking School, which extends (^) Boston 
from the first Monday in January to the last Friday in Jime (a Ofioking 
ax-months' course of two sessions daily, even Saturday afternoon School. 
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being occasionally claimed) is another illustration of a short 
training, though it is by no means so ambitious as that just 
described at the Oread Institute, practice being confined to the 
kitchen and laundry. The course includes instruction in all 
branches of cookery and laimdry work, with lectures and examina- 
tions in marketing, the phjrsiology of digestion, hygiene, chemistry, 
bacteriology, psychology, and pedagogy. Special attention is 
given to the arrangement of lessons in cookery adapted to public 
school and hospital work, which include plans for kitchen equip- 
ment and the purchase of utensils and supplies. The Normal 
students are admitted to all demonstrations, and lectures given 
at the School, and when sufficiently advanced are required to 
give demonstrations before their companions, who subsequently test, 
and criticise the dishes. Diplomas are awarded to those who pass 
the required examinations and satisfactorily meet the require- 
ments of the course. A High school education is the essential 
qualification for admission, though more advanced studies are 
advantageous, especially previous attendance at a Normal School. 
I was told that several college graduates were taking the course 
in 1901. There is a steadily increasing demand, at good salaries, 
for qualified women, and graduates are helped to secure positions 
at hospitals and institutions, either for teaching or for supervision, 
in Grade schools and elsewhere. Grade school teachers follow this 
course occasionally to take a diploma in cooking. The Principal 
also told me that, owing to the number of good openings offered, 
several women previously engaged in office work have saved 
enough money to support themselves while they took the course, 
with subsequent satisfactory pecuniary results. The tuition fees 
are $125 (about £26), payable one half in advance, the balance 
at the middle of the term. Board and lodging may be obtained 
near the school at the Y.W.C.A., the boarding-house for students, 
or in private families, at rates varying from S5 (£1) to S9 
(£1 15s.) per week, according to accommodation. Each pupil must 
be pro^nded with light washing dresses, full-belted white aprons, 
sleeves and caps to be worn at the school. The nmnber in the 
class is limited, and averages thirty, sub-divided into three divisions, 
each under a teacher ; the students are drawn from all parts of 
the States and Canada. There is no laboratory for chemistry or 
bacteriology ; the demonstrator in cooking brings her own micix) 
scope when required for the study of food stuffs. Each student 
has twenty practice lessons in Public School work, and the examina- 
tions are conducted by outside examiners. The premises are large 
and airy, three kitchens being provided for the accommodation of 
the normal students and of the ladies who attend private classes. 
The whole organisation is the outgrowth of Miss Maria Parloa's 
energy and enterprise ; but its well-wishers now desire to see the 
course extended and the accommodation amplified to meet the 
modem requirements in this class of training. 
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An intereBting four years' normal course in Household Economics (c) Lake Erie 
18 that provided at the Lake Erie College for Women, which is College for 
sitaated at Painesville, thirty miles east of Cleveland and three iji^^^^'^y^ 
miles south of Lake Erie. Founded some forty years ago by private 
enterprise, most of the contributions to its funds have come from 
citizens of Painesville and Northern Ohio ; the College buildings 
are beautifully situated in well-wooded grounds of over twenty 
acres. Frequent additions to the original accommodation have 
proved necessary, and Science Hall, in which are located the lecture 
rooms and laboratories for physic®, chemistry, l)iolog}% botany, 
aad physiology, dates only from 1897. The College offei-s three 
parallel coxirses which lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Literature. Each of these 
extends through four college years of thirty-five weeks each, and 
consists of specified studies for the first two years, with certain 
required studies and a definite amoimt of elective work in the last 
two. Entering students may present, in place of examinations, 
certificates from accredited schools, with the imderstandmg that 
scholarship after entrance ntiust be satisfactory ; to this end the 
work of the first term is probationary. The charge for board, 
room, and tidtion for the College year is S250 (about £50), 
The tuition fee of S75 (£15) must always be paid in advance, 
and is not subject to return or deduction ; no deduction is made 
for board either, except in case of serious illness or other necessity ; 
there are small extra charges made for use of laboratories, coaching, 
laundry work, and extra cleaning of students' rooms. The fact 
that the College is worked on what is known as the Mount Holyoke* 
plan is probably answerable in part for the moderate fees, as the 
institution is by no means wealthy. 

The original idea has been considerably modified at Mount 
Holyoke, but Lake Erie College holds true to its standard. All 
students are required to do a certain amount of daily domestic work, 
for, with the exception of certain rough kitchen processes, no service 
is provided. Each girl must attend to her own bedroom, and 
the other household duties are shared, each student taking thirty- 
five minutes daily for twelve weeks at a time. The service of the 
three daOy meals devolves upon the girls ; breakfast is at 6.45, 
lunch at 11.30, and dinner at 5.30. (I confess the question pre- 
sented itself to my mind whether hygienic requirements were being 



*The Mount Holyoke plan, referred to abo^e, reoogDises the cultural as 
^ ell as the economical value of housework, and is so designated because the 
Women's College at Mount Holyoke was founded with the object of its 
illustration. The students were called upon to participate in the daily 
dom^tic work, except cooking and scrubbing, in order that, while 
deriving the intellectual stimulus, and the broad scholarship, which 
tradition associates with men's collegiate studies, a high ideal of home 
life should be developed and maintained with its mutual helpfulness 
and its self restraint. The conception attempted to combine in practice 
the home ideal of dignified and systematic household service with the life 
of a scholar. 
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considered when I learned that no refreshment of any description (c) Lake Erie 
was provided for these young people between this early evening ^^*^^ 
meal and the next morning's breakfast, although study for two or '^^ ^ 
three hotirs was carried on before retiring to bed.) Hie setting 
of the tables and washing up of all utensils used for 130 people at 
each meal entails no smdl labour, but is carried on in most syste- 
matic fashion. Ten girb are appointed weekly to lay the tables 
for meals and to serve the food, which is brought to the dining 
ball by lifts. Another ten wash up, working in pairs ; the silver, 
glass, and small china are collected on each table, then little wagons, 
moimted on wheels, are run from one to another, carrying lx)wls 
of soapy water, cloths, etc., and the washing up is done on the 
spot. The residue of bread and butter, broken meat, etc., is also 
collected on to wheeled wagons and sorted ; those portions suitable 
for subsequent use being set aside in a convenient pantry. Batches 
of students are told off in regular order to attend to the sitting 
rooms, corridors, and staircases, which are very extensive. The 
Principal, Miss Evans, considers that the active interest main- 
tained in these daily life processes conduces to the development of 
the social spirit, and prevents the girls acquiring a contempt for 
household duties, while it affords excellent training in methodical 
habits and in ready adaptability to circumstances. A strong 
religious atmosphere pervades the college. The average number 
of students is somewhat over a himdred, who, with their twenty- 
three professors, are all resident. Systematic work in physical 
training is carried on under a specially trained teacher (unless 
students are excused upon examination), who most wisely includes 
base-ball, basket ball, and tennis under this designation ; and con- 
dvcts^all her classes in the open air whenever the weather permits. 

In the four years Normal course in Home Economics*, students 
entered for the degree of Bachelor of Science take prescribed courses 
as ** electives *' in this and related subjects, and receive at 
their graduation, in addition to their degree, a Teacher's Diploma 
in Home Economics ; thus they combine the liberal training 
of a college course with special training along one line. Their first 
year's chemistry deals with non-metals, and includes a certain 
amount of qualitative analysis, to which three laboratory periods 
of two hours each and one lecture period weekly are devoted. 
An introduction to organic chemistry follows in the first quarter of 
the second year ; the remaining twenty-four weeks are devoted to 
s|jecial work, of which the distinguishing feature is applications to 
food and physiology ; this course also includes a study of air, water 
and food principles from the standpoint of sanitary and physiological 
chemistry. A course in general bacteriology, in which cell structure 
is carefully studied, forms an introduction to botany, which in this 
instance consists of a laboratory study of tjrpical forms, beginning 
with rusts, moulds and mosses, leading on to flowering plants. The 
laboratories in the new Science building give every opportunity for 

• See Table XXV. """^^ * 
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fe) Lake Erie the pursuit of both these studies ; further assistance being afforded 
wwewwe^ by the excellent departmental reference library, the large collection 
of slides for microscope and lantern, the herbarium, rich in local 
species, and the fresh material for study easily available in adjacent 
woods. General biology and a short course on anthropology are 
also open to seniors. 

The immediate study of Home Economics comprises the fdlowing 
courses : — _ 

(1) HouaehM Sanitation. — (The house, its location, construction 
and care ; to be preceded or accompanied by courses in physics, chemis- 
try, bacteridogy and art.) Time required, four hours a week for 
twelve weeks. 

(2) Chemistry of Foods and Cooking. — (Qualitative and quantita- 
tive analysis of foods ; detection of food adulterations, principles of 
cooking illustrated by laboratory work. To be preceded by -general 
chemistry and physiology.) Time required, six hours a week for 
twenty-four weeks. 

(3) Dietaries^ Theoretical and Practical. — (Planning of meals for 
the college family with careful estimate of cost.) 

(4) Supervision of Domestic Work. 

(5) Home Economics.-^iA review and unifying of all previous work 
relating to the home, expenditure, values, the relation ol the home 
to society.) To be preceded by a course in Economies. 

(6) Methods of Teaching Home Economics. — ^To be preceded by a 
course of Pedagogy. 

The equipment for the practice of cookery was somewhat limited 
at the time of my visit, though the kitchen had been weU fitted up 
and supplied with sets of the Pratt Institute Food Analyses, charts, 
and sets of block models. From the first a certain number of 
students had shown great interest in this course, and it was antici- 
pated that considerable impetus would be given to the pnicti(»d work 
in this department by the new teacher of cooking, to whose charge 
it was to be entrusted that autumn. 

A short course in Elementary Home Economics is arranged for 
general students. This is confined to an introduction to the study of 
sanitation, food, principles of cooking, and dietaries ; no preparation 
in the sciences is required, and only so much of the scientific bcsis 
is given as is necessary for the understanding of practical methods. 
The course is not included in college work, but is sufficiently in 
request to show that, to an increasing degree, educated women 
desire to gain an insight into the subjects upon which the right 
oixiering of daily life is based. 

All 8tudent»q must attend the lectures upon hygiene and the 
classes in voice culture. Tha science work required of all also in- 
cludes phjrsiology and one year's work in phjraics or chemistry 
for the Clascal and scientific courses ; physiology and six months' 
work in physics or chemistry for the literary, course. The obli- 
gatory courses in hygiene and physiolo^.are -conducted. by Miss 
Luetta Bentley, who is profoimdly and unusually interested in 
her fldbjetets. The elementary course deal- 'wi&the-principal 
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• 
bodily functions and care of the health ; they are illuBtrated by 
dissections of an Auzoux dissectible mannikin, and by models of the 
eye, ear, heart, larynx and head ; four hours a week for twelve weeks 
are required in each year ; no practical work is carried out by 
the students. The course in advanced physiology is elective ; 
it is devoted to a microscopic study of the tissues and to detailed 
study of the special functions in relation to health and disease ; 
it covers the same length of time as the elementary. The fourth 
year course in hygiene and physiology is again obligatory on all 
graduating students ; this is concerned with embryology, the sub- 
ject being gradually developed from plants, through fishes, birds, 
and mammals to human beings. With the assistance of a collection 
of special models and specimens, prepared and voluntarily con- 
tributed by leading medical men in Cleveland, Miss Bentley is 
enabled to introduce the young women in her class to a right under- 
standing of the responsibiUties of motherhood and the wise care of 
infant Ufe. The results of her tactful, discreet, and sound methods 
of handling this subject during the past few years ai^ stated to 
be already perceptible beyond the college walls; meanwhile 
she is the recipient of many grateful letters from graduates 
who have subsequently married and who realise their 
deep obligations to her teaching. It is largely owing to 
Miss Bentiey's enthusiasm and energy that the general equip- 
ment of this dej)artment has reached its present cx)mplete con- 
dition ; valuable charts and engravings,^ skeletons and anatomical 
preparations and histological specimens constitute a small museum. 
The wide-reaching influences for good of such a course, conducted 
on such a method, are incalcidable, though, worthy as it is of 
imitation, one is compelled to recognise that few individuals 
combine the technical knowledge, enthusiasm, discretion and skiU 
which distinguish Miss Bentley^ and contribute to her admirable 
success. It is her ideal that all the science work carried on in the 
college shall be brought to bear in its application on the study of 
hygiene ; and she is fortunate in having as a colleague Miss Edna 
Day (a graduate of Michigan University, the recently appointed 
professor of chemistry, biology, and home economics in Lsike Erie 
College), whose interest and training well qualify her to further 
develop the Normal Household Science course. 

When writing in Part I. of the hygiene and physical culture Training of 
courses obligatory in most colleges, no reference was made to the Teachers in 
sources from which the professors of these subjects are drawn. This n|lff ^^*^ a 
Report would be incomplete were no allusion made to one of the Hygiene.— 
most prominent of these — the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. Boston 
Mrs. Hemenway, in addition to her pioneer work in the establish- Normal 
ment of the first public school kitchen lA tlie United States and the School of 
inauguration of the first Normal school for teachers of Household TaSeXXVI. 
Arts, also, in 1889, founded the Boston Normal School of Gym- 
nastics. The promotion of true womanliness' was her life-long 
object, and she looked for its attainment by two means — i.e., by the 
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Boston intelligent study of the household arts, and the perfect develop- 
Normal ment of physique by a well-planned course in physical training, 
Qy^ ^L based upon the knowledge and practice of hygiene. Mrs. Hemenway 
-—continued. ^^ aided in her work by liGss Homans, at present Principal of 
this Normal School of Physical Training, who has been its prime 
organiser for a quarter of a century. Opportunities are here 
offered to men and women to prepare themselves to conduct 
gymnasia or to direct phjrsical training according to soimd methods. 
To this end thorough instruction is provided, not only in gym- 
nastics, games and dancing, but also in those principles of physi- 
ology, psychology, and the hygiene of the human tody, upon 
which physical training must always depend. A High School 
certificate or its equivalent is requirod of entering students, a8 
well as proof of a soimd elementary acquaintance with physics and 
chemistry. The courses of instruction include a piuBuance of 
both these subjects, in addition to practical physiology and 
histology; the theory of gymnastics; corrective gymnastics and 
massage ; gymnastic games ; dancing, swimming, emergency work ; 
psychology, educational theory, and practice lessons with Grammar 
School and High School chilch^n, as well as with private classes ancl 
instruction to shop women in the evening. The names of the 
instructors answer for the admirable character of the training ; 
they are drawn chiefly from the professors at Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The courses in 
physics and chemistry are given in the ample laboratories of the 
latter building ; the work in both branches of study has special 
reference to prepattition for the study of phjrsiology and gym- 
nastics. Instruction in histology and physiology is given by 
means of lectures, recitations, demonstrations, and, in histology, 
by laboratory work on the part of the student. The course is 
planned so as to give a clear conception of the methods and results 
of physiological investigation, and is made to bear directly upon 
the subject of personal hygiene in its widest sense. To this end, 
thirty hours are devoted to conferences, in which there is the 
fullest possible discussion, on the part of students and instructor, 
of tlie conditions of healthy life. Among the topics considered 
in this part of the work are the relations of heredity and environ- 
ment to health ; the effects of use and disuse of organs ; the physio- 
logical effects of muscular exercises ; clothing, bathing, and the 
prevention of colds and other inflammatory processes ; feeding, 
fatigue, rest, and sleep. During the entire period the amotmt 
of didactic teaching is reduced to the minimiun ; and the students 
are, above all, encouraged to work out for themselves the apph- 
cations of physiology to the healthy life of 'the organism. 

Much thought has been devoted by Dr. Theodore Hou^h (Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology) to this eminently practical course 
in physiology and hygiene; he considers it advisable to include a little 
elementary bacteriology ; to this only from fifteen to twenty hours 
can be given, but it is very carefully done, great pains being taken 
with the drawings and microscopic work ; by this means the cellular 
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TABLE XXVI. 



BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 



Two Years' Course of Instruction for Normal Students. 



Physics with demonstrations 30 hours 

Chemistry with laboratory work 45 hours 

Histology and Physiology and Hygiene with laboratory work 195 hours 

Kinesiology and Theory of Gymnastics - - - 100 hours 

Descriptive and topographical Anatomy - - - - 8C hours 

Symptomatology 25 hours 

Theory of Gymnastics and Art of Teaching - - 70 hours 

P^chology and Pedagogy 40 hours 

Pedagogy and Art of Education 30 hours 

Lectures on spinal curvature 12 hours 

Lectures and practical exercises in Applied Anthropometry 

(in sections) 

Corrective gymnastics and massage 95 hours 

Instruction in gymnastic games - - - - 30 hours 

lostruction in dancing - - 30 hours 

^Esthetic dancing .... ... 30 hours 

Swimming (in sections) - . . - - . - labours 

Athletics (lectures and illustrations) 10 hours 

Instruction in fencing (elective) - - - - - 

Emergencies, with practical instruction in bandaging - - 15 hours 

Daily instruction in gymnastics 

Daily review in gymnastics and instruction in teaching 

Teaching classes of children ®5 hours 
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Boston structure of the simple tissues of the body can be more intelligently 

Normkl studied (epithelium, connective tissue, muscle and nerve cells) ; 

School of embryology he approaches from the general philosophical stand- 

Gymnastics point, which he believes to have real pedagogical value. In his 

^continued. opinion not less than five hours a week for a year must be devoted 

to the study of anatomy, physiology and hygiene, practical and theo- 
retical, if the student is to teach the subject subsequently in Grammar 
and High Schools. Like many other scientific men, he deplores the 
limitations hitherto imposed by the state legislation as to the teaching 
of these subjects, one regrettable result of which has been the un- 
willingness of experts to write text books, which the law requires to 
be submitted to a lay committee prior to acceptance ; but his con- 
sciousness of the loss to the rising generation which results from this 
attitude has prompted him and his colleague. Professor Sedgwick, to 
consider the preparation of a manual, which should be at once reliable 
and acceptable ; there is evidence also of a. movement tQ secure desir- 
able modification of existing legislation on the teaching of hygiene 
and physiology. 

Much attention is directed in this course to the science of move- 
ments and to corrective gymnastics, the object of which is to 
impress the avoidance of harmful exercises and the use of pi-e- 
ventive measures. The etiology, developinent, and pathology 'of 
lateral curvature of the spine are dealt with so far as is necessary to a 
practical understanding of the subject ;, special stress is laid upon the 
examination and detection of this condition as found in children 
of school age, with illustrations of the practical methods of recording 
such changes. The question of treatment is taken up through a 
consideration of the principles underlying the conditions which 
demand attention and of the range of application of the different 
means which may be employed. In the cliiiics of the Children's 
Hospital, and in the school itself, the students acquire 
considerable experience in the gymnastic treatment of various 
deformities, as well as in the practical application of massage. 
The brief course in Symptomatology is intended to convey to the 
minds of the students an estimate of the general appearance of 
the more common diseases. Two reasons are advanced in support 
of such instruction, first, that it enables the students in their 
future work as teachers to detect conditions of doubtful health 
in applicants for gymnastic training, and to warn them to consult 
a physician before undertaking the work : second, that it fits them 
to comprehend more intelligently the information given by phy- 
sicians regarding patients whom they may advise to take gymi^astio 
training. 

A most careful physical examination is always made previous to 
the admission of candidates ; expert advice is at once taken on any 
doubtful point, free of expense to the would-be student. The 
physical training is undoubtedly severe, but great consideration 
is shown, while students are expected to co-operate with their 
instructors by the exercise of discretion and by the conduct of their 
daily life along healthy lines. The aesthetic dancing which enters 
into the curriculum of the second year is a form of applied gym- 
nasties, in which the power of co-ordination and the sense of rhythip 
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are especially trained. Tiie movements are more complicated, less Boston 
localised, less sharply defined than are formal g3rmnastics ; they SL^"^ { 
are continuous, rhythmical, of constantly varying character. Gymnastics 
and involve blended but partial action of a great nmnber of joints, —ixmtinued. 
and muscles, rather than powerful, complete action of a few. The 
practical results obtained are grace and ease of movement and bear- 
ing, together with a considerable amount of endurance. It seemed, 
to me that they constitute a valuable addition to the more ordinary 
course of training, for they develop a graceful contnJ of muscular 
jx)wer, channing to the beholder and refining to the possessor. 

The school itself contains rooms of unusual proportions. In 
addition to the gjonnasium proper, which has an area of 4,000 
square' feet, there are lecture-rooms, an anthropometric-room, a 
library, a gymnasium for corrective work, etc. Shower batlxs and 
ample dressing-room accommodation are provided, while;, thanks 
to the well-selected aspect, all the rooms ai-e well lighted and 
flooded witb sunshine. Xjie equipment of the ^cboo^ include^ 
forty microscopes, . poun ted and disarticulated 8kelet9n8, prsi^' 
rations; of joints, . a . life-si?e Au^zoux model of .the hiunan bqdyii 
and a large number of anatomical. charts, etc., besides a;CQmple.tq 
set /of anthropometric instruments. The library contains about 
1,000 .volumes, brought chiefly from Europe ; these are largely 
professional in character and include,, in addition to the pijirely 
teclmical piatter, standard works on psychology, metaphysics^ 
sociology, natural science, and education. 

The personal interest takea by the staff in their work for this 
school impressed me to a marked degree ; no pains seemed spared to 
adequately prepare the students for their \tork, and the thorough- 
ness of the training struck me forcibly. Miss Homans doe^ not 
consider the experimental stage of the training to be yet passed ; 
she would like the two years to become a four years' course, though 
compelled to await the realisation of her ambitious ideal until subse-r 
quent remuneration is cajcujated upon a scale which would compen-r 
3ate for the investment this prolongation would involve. She quotes 
insufficient opportunity for practice in teaching and the difficulty 
of raising the standard of admission, as the existing prominent 
defects, together, with the pressure of study which necessitatesi a 
Rreat deal of home work. The individu^ development and. mental 
growth of each student is carefully studied ; Miss Homans deals 
personally in a private interview with any pupil with whom she, or 
any member of the staff, has cause to be dissatisfied. Students are 
required to be carjBful of their personal appearance, aiicl at all times 
t)o be neat in their dress, in the belief that professionals cannot be 
too careful on these points. Black serge is used for the gymnastic 
costume, a red tie. distinguishes the junior class, while the senioi>J 
wear orange. One hundred graduates are now earning from* 
8800 (about £160) to $2,000 (about £400) a year, and only 
those who for family reasons, such as marriage, do not desire to 
make use of their certificate remain unemployed. All applications 
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pass through Miss Homans' hands, and she has devised a system 
of promotion, which gives advancement to experience, backed by 
sound knowledge. All graduates can, indeed are advised to, return 
periodically for further exercise and study — and they avail them- 
selves fully of the privilege ; they are in such demand, that imusual 
advantages are in most cases afforded them to visit Boston for 
this purpose. The male students are generally members of the 
medical profession, who have made a speciality of bodily deformity. 
The cost of training is about £170, inclusive of board and lodging. 
T%e tuition fees and incidentals average £18 to £20 a year. 

D. — ^Tbohnioal Institutes. 

There ii3 no more striking illustration of the growing national 
faith in the importance of affording to young people adequate 
opportunities for industrial as well as for purely intellectual train- 
ing than is found in the Technical Institutes of the United States. 
This faith is certainly known by its works : from east to west, 
from north to south, it has found expression in the erection 
and endowment of numberless such schools. Of these, the inten- 
tion is invariably excellent ; and of the greater nimiber it may 
be also truthfiUIy said that they are handsome specimens of 
architecture, usually the pride of the city to which they belong. 
Their spacious lecture halls and laboratories are equipped witii 
the latest and best appUances ; the staff of professors is selected 
from the most highly qualified and experienced teachers available 
for the fimds at the disposal of the Committee ; and their students 
are imbued with an esprit de corps which at the same time 
stimulates study by the desire it fosters to maintain the prestige 
of the institute, and develops a healthy spirit of corporate life. 
It is hard to resist the temptation to enlarge upon the good 
work carried on in the teachinfj^ of Household Science 
(General and Normal courses) and Hygiene in a considerable 
number of these Institutes. The increased attention which 
hygiene claims is clearly observable in the emphasis laid on 
a study of the sanitary aspects and applications of such subjects 
as architecture, engineering, bacteriology, and physiology — the 
last two are frequently obligatory — upon all science students ; and 
I was surprised to find courses on sanitation and personal hygiene 
required even of those who had selected classical or literary studies. 
For instance, at the well-known Bradley Institute at Peoria, Illinois, 
courses in physiology, bacteriology, and hygiene, based upon 
biology, chemistry, or physics, are taken by the science group in 
its fifth year; while sanitation, food work, or dietary studies, 
based upon the same fundamental sciences, are required of the 
classics, literature, and general groups in their sixth year. 

It appears to be quite usual to arrange courses of study in these 
Institutes so that a student may enter at the end of a Grade School 
course and continue in attendance for six yeiars. This ensures 
time for the acquirement, first, of a broad and practical gener^ 
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^ucation, corresponding to a general High School course ; and 
subsequently of the special preparation essential to the selected 
trade or profession. A limited amount of specialisation is allowed 
in the third and fourth yeat*, but it is in the last two that the 
special work is carried forward with energy, usually with a con- 
siderable amount of freedom. Thus it comes about that the 
students' courses in the subjects of this Report become annually 
more prolonged and thorough. A further illustration in this 
connection may be drawn from the Bradley Institute. The required 
study of physiology comprehends not only the structure and 
functions of the body, but time is afforded for a careful microscopic 
study of the tissues, as well as for carrying out some of the nwro 
simple physiological experiments. The course in bacteriology and 
hygiene is sufficiently prolonged to carry the student on from a 
general introduction to these subjects, through the cultivation 
and systematic study of the common non-pathogenic organisms 
and their effects, to the more distinctively hygienic aspects of 
bacteriology, such as the examination of water, air, soil, milk ; in 
conclusion, some problems of public health are discussed. Again, 
the sanitary science course includes, besides personal and general 
domestic hygiene, a study of the details of sanitary house con- 
struction, of bidlding materials and of house decoration ; practical 
treatment is pursued in this course as far as possible, extending 
even to visits to furniture stores, and to the selection of suitable 
articles. 

Typical examples of Technical Institutes which offer General and 
Normal courses in Domestic Science may be found in the Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. ; the Drcxel Institute, Philadelphia ; 
and the Mechanics' Institute, Rochester. Perhaps in respect of 
equipment, the Eastman building, at the latter school, might take 
first place, though its Normal courses have not been conducted for 
a sufficient time, or under such conditions, as to place its graduates 
as yet in the front rank attained so justly by those of Pratt and 
Drexel. 

The handsome technological school, opened in 1900, at (6) Eastman 
Rochester, New York, is the outcome of the munificence of ^®J.^*°*^*' 
Mr. George Eastman, who gave $200,000 for the j[J^^|^^^^ 
purpose, supplemented by princely donations from Mrs. N.Y. 
Henry Bevier and others. The Institute previously carried 
on its educational work in detached buildings, poorly adapted for 
the purpose. Space, light, ventilation, and heat have now been 
provided without stint ; the large rooms, wide halls, and abundant 
provision of apartments for officers, teachers, and caretakers, 
covering a large area. As far as practicable, the building has been 
divided between industrial and fine arts and domestic science, the 
latter department having been established in the south end. On 
the first floor, for the Department of Domestic Science, is foimd a 
large demonstration room used for lectures and instruction to large 
audiences. Close to this demonstration room is the first group 
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(b) Eastman of Domestic Science rooms, those devoted to cookery ; a small 
Mechanics' dining-room and butler's pantry which belong to this suite are us«d 
by Nonnal students for planning and serving the luncheons and 
dinners required as part of their training. Beyond the group of 
Normal class-rooms are three large kitchens, each with pantry 
and other adjuncts, used for day and evening classes. These con- 
stitute one of the most interesting series of rooms to be found in the 
building. The second floor is arranged on a similar plan. On the 
south side is a series of six large rooms used by the Department of 
Dressmaking ; they are exceptionally well arranged, and have 
abimdance of light both from the side and ivom. skylights in the 
roof. A very attractive room is devoted to the study of art history ; 
and an oflSce for the head of the Department completes the suite. 
Close at hand are the millinery class-i*oom and teachers' room, while 
continuing aroimd to the rear are the first, second, and third grade 
sewing rooms in the order named. The laundry is placed in the 
basement ; the equipment includes nine porcelain tubs, an immense 
boiler, a dryer, and other essentials.* 

The branches of study offered in these departments of Domestic 
Science and Art are cookery, home science, laundry work, a house- 
keeper's courae, a course in general and household chemistry, 
drawing, sewing, dressmaking, millinery, and physical culture. 
These are arranged to meet the requirements of several classes of 
pupils. 

(1) General Courses, which afford practical instruction in all 
the subjects that {)ertain to the daily routine of home work. A 
pupil may enter for a single tenn or for a year, taking up for special 
study one or more subjects in which she is particularly interested. 
There are three terms of three months each in day and evening 
classes. The first, second, or third grade work in any subject may 
be taken up at the beginning of either autumn, winter, or spring 
term, 

(2) Certificate Courses, i.e., separate courses in cookery, home 
science, laundiy work, needlework or dressmaking, so carefully 
systematised and graded that a student may specialise in a particular 
branch and become fitted to lake it up as a means of livelihood. 
Courses of twelve lessons each in advanced, invalid and fancv 
cooking are also offered to meet the needs of professional students, 
i uch as physicians and nurses, or confectioners, respectively. Cer- 
tificates are granted to those, who complete any of these courses 
satisfactorily and pass the required examinations. 

(3) Normal Courses, which give such special training as shall 
fit yoimg women to become teachers of the various branches in- 
cluded in the domestic arts and sciences. For admission, at least 
a High School education or its equivalent is required. The course 
may be completed in two years of five days a week. To those who 
satisfactorily complete the full Normal course of two years the 
diploma of the Institute is awarded. The Board of Education is 

* See Fig. VL 
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authorised to employ graduates of this Normal course to teach 
domestic science and art in the city schools ; for which reason it 
is satisfactory to add that it indudes an excellent course in public 
hygiene. This deals with contagious diseases, disinfection, food 
inspection and protection, and last, but by no means least, school 
hygiene. In the Normal training in Domestic Art special atten- 
tion is given to the theory of colour, colour combinations, and a 
study of colour schemes from textiles and natural objects ; study of 
light and shade from drapery ; and of line and pose fi*om the 
works of great masters. House furnishing and house sanitation 
are included in this course, while physiology, hygiene, and physical 
culture must be studied by students of either group of Domestic 
subjects. 

The tuition fees vary from S3 to $27 per term, according to the 
course ; in all cases they are reduced for evening classes. 

I have selected as a detailed example of a six years' Technical (c) Lewis 
Institute course in. Domestic Economy for general students ^hatJS®^^^^ 
carried on under Miss L. C. Hunt at the Lewis Institute, Chicago. Table 
Tlie Institute owes its existence to the late Allen C. Lewis, who XXVII. 
left a large part of his estate ($550,000) for its support 
and provided for its organisation. The estate was so efficiently 
managed, that when handed over to trustees in 1895, eighteen years 
aftOT Mr. Lewis's death, it amounted to $1,000,000 (£200,000). 

The work of the Department of Science and Literature is arranged 
in three divisions :— (1) Preparatory ; covering what is usually done in 
ihe first two years in a High School. (2) Academic ; covering the work 
of the last two High School years. (3) Collegiate ; corresponding 
to the, first two years of a college course. £ach candidate for admission 
is required to furnish a testimonial of honourable dismissal from the 
school last attended ; he must also refer to two persons, preferably 
his teachers or employers, from whom information about him may be 
obtained. Candidates from Chicago Grammar Schools and other 
schools of equal rank, who have completed satisfactorily the work of 
the eighth grade, may be admitted without examination, upon recom- 
mendation of the principal of the school from which they come. The 
uniform cost of instruction for full regular work is 1^20 (£4) a 
quarter of twelve weeks ; a reduction Is made for a single course of 
instruction and for evening classes. In the Preparatory division 
most of the lessons are prepared under the direction of the teacher 
for whom the work is being done, for which purpose the 
students meet their teacher in his class room, library, laboratory, 
or workshop ; these are equipped with such appliances, in 
the way of books, apparatus, or tools, as will enable him 
to make his teaching most effective, and to furnish his students 
with whatever they need for the successful preparation of their 
lessons. In all divisions classes are limited in number to twenty- 
five, so that each student may receive such individual instruction 
as he needs, and be tested each day as to the conscientiousness with 
which he has prepared the work assigned. In the Preparatory Division, 
a " credit " signifies the successful completion of a twelve weeks' 
course of instruction, requiring from ten to twelve hours a week, 
counting time of preparation and recitation. To obtain the Prepara- 
tory certificate the student must secure twenty-one credits, of which 
sixteen are prescribed as follows :— English, three credits ; Algebra 
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and Geometry, four ; Latin, four ; Science, two ; Drawing, Shop- 
work or Domestic £<xmomy, three. To folk>w four of the essential 
courses at a time means nine to twelve hours' work a day. More 
advanced students are trained in methods of greater self-dependence, 
though, thanks to the large and efficient staff secured hy means of 
Mr. Lewis* liberal endowment, all studies are conducted imder desirable 
supervision. Examinations are conducted by the staff, except in the 
case of students who are subsequently appointed under the Chicago 
Board of Education, wlien they are subjected to a further exammation 
by that body. 

The course in Domestic Economy carried on mider Miss L. C. 
Hunt at the Lewis Listitute, Chicago, covers six years. It includes 
the chemistry of daily life, cooking, sewing, home sanitation (this at 
present taught largely theoretically), and physiology. Biology, 
chemistry, and ph3r8ics are still " elective " subjects ; for the Normal 
course, to be shortly initiated, they will be pre-requisites ; but even 
now they are frequently elected, as, by pursuing them, in addition 
to other courses in this department, a student can qualify for the 
B.Sc. degree, while she also prepares herself to teach domestic 
economy, or laj'S the foundation for the future professional study 
of medicine or nursing. The average age of the students is seven- 
teen ; about 100 were following the course at the time of my visit. 
In general terms, it may be stated that ten hours a week are given 
for one year respectively to cooking, sewing, housekeeping, and 
domestic economy (which includes house sanitation, and is incul- 
cated to a large extent by " field work "). A year's work in 
physics and three or four years' work in chemistry are required 
of those who elect these subjects ; the latter embraces general 
chemistry, qualitative and quantitative analysis and some 
organic chemistry; general biology absorbs a year, 
to which the courses in animal physiology and hygiene form a con- 
tinuation; these, again, cover three terms of ten hours' work a week. 
In general biology each student studies the gross and microscopic 
anatomy of at least one representative of each of the chief groups 
into which plants and animals are divided, and assists in the 
preparation of material for microscopic study. In hygiene atten- 
tion is concentrated on a study of those factors in man's structural 
environment which chiefly affect his phjrsical well-being, such as 
disease germs, household and public sanitation, exercise, clothing, 
etc. Practical histology enters into the phjrsiology course ; no 
text-book is employed, but many reference books are at the disposal 
of the students, e.g., Schaffer's " Histology," and Howell's " Dis- 
section of the Dog," which is followed in the dissection of rabbits. 
The results from the study of biology and phjrsiology are con- 
sidered most successful ; students never before interested become 
almost invariably genuinely absorbed in these subjects, the scope of 
which promotes, in addition, general culture. Sixteen is the 
average number in the housekeepers' or cooking course. Judging 
by the lessons I was able to attend, the students are called upon 
to do their own thinking, and it did not surprise me that they 
should be recorded as developing intelligence under the procet??. 
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In addition to school practice, they are required to carry out at home 
prooesaes learnt by demonstration in cookery, these demon- 
strations being given by Miss Hunt, or her assistant, once or twice 
daily. The practical work is chiefly individual, though, in the case 
of a searching lesson on the testing of milk for colouring matters 
and preservatives, for the specific gravity of whey, etc., the students 
were divided into groups of two. 

Two hours a day for three quarters, each consisting of twelve 
weeks, is devoted to needlework imder Miss Watson, who is a 
good example of the transfusion of perseverance and enthusiasm 
from teacher to taught. Her scheme of work emphasises colour 
matching, beauty of form and Une, grace and fitness and the 
evolution of textile fabrics in addition to mere stitchery in which, 
however, her students attain to a high degree of proficiency. It 
seemed almost incredible that the excellent needlework displayed 
upon specimen knickerbockers, aprons, night-dresses, corset covers 
and petticoats, each crisp, dainty and elaborate, could be the 
unaided performance of pupils, who, a year before, did not know 
how to thread a needle. Their introduction to the art began with 
the usual technical series of specimen stitch samplers which are 
preserved in books, with written descriptions appended. Amon^ 
the " fine art ** points which specially attracted my attention 
in the work of Miss Watson's students were the perfection of 
the button holes and gussets, and the joining of lace or embroi- 
deries so accurately that detection was literally impossible. The 
happy energy of the students and the artistic arrangement of the 
room left a vivid and pleasant impression. 

The whole building is light, airy, and admirably planned for its 
purposes, though the Domestic Economy department needs enlarge- 
ment; under its able principal. Dr. George Carman, there is every 
prospect of increasing utility arising from its further development. 
Meanwhile, it is doing excellent work by evening classes for the 
general pubUc, as well as by the more complete course above detailed; 
the former are confined chiefly to cooking and dressmaking and 
are well attended by working girls and women. 

^ia active interest in Domestic Science and Hygiene has been (d) Institute 
aroused and maintained in Brooklyn among adults by means of of Arts and 
courses at the Institute of Arts and Sciences, which for many years ^<^uf^' 
has been an important factor in the social, literary, scientific, and ^^y. 
educational Ufe of the city. A new era in its history was inaugurated 
in 1887, when it was decided to make its work broader and more 
comprehensive by providing for its sub-division into departments 
representing various branches of science and art. The member- 
ship increased in proportion to the new departments formed, 
reaching upwards of 6,000 in 1900, when the departments num- 
bered twenty-eight ; of these Domestic Science formed one. The 
presidents of each department form a Coimcil, and meet monthly. 
Associate members pay $5 a year ; each ticket admits one 
person to a day and two to an evening lecture. The Domestic 
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Scienoe Department waa organised in 1893 with forty-two members, 
who increased in seven years to 170. Mrs. John Dunn has been 
president of the department since its formation, and is the only 
woman holding such a position in the Institute. Much attention 
is given to the study of practical problems in domestic science, 
and standing Committees have been appointed on the following 
subjects : — The sanitary and economic construction of dwellings ; 
the general principles of house furnishing ; the composition and 
value of foods ; labour-saving methods and utensils ; and sanitation 
and economy in clothing and domestic service. At present, 
the results to be observed among the members are improved 
common-sense and a feeling of responsibiUty for family welfare. 
By request of the Child Study department a special course on the 
feeding of children was organised in the Domestic Science 
Department last winter, — the first recognition by members of 
these two departments of the mutual assistance each can render 
the other by experience gained through their respective studies 
and enquiries. Such observational enquiries are of undoubted 
value, though, from the circumstances of the case, they are 
conducted along less fundamental lines than can be defined for 
more youthful students still engaged in preparation for their 
future callinga 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at Boston, affords a (e) .Massa- 
first-rate example of the favourable opportunities now offered ^^"'l^^*'^ ^ 
to 6tudents of both sexes in the United States for studjring T^hnolojnr 
the sanitary aspects of various professions, FaciUties of Boston, 
an unusual character are here afforded for advanced or special 
work in hygiene or sanitary science. The departments which give 
the principal instruction in these subjects are the biological, 
chemical, physical, architectural, and that of sanitary engineering! 
In the department of biology the whole system of laboratories is 
well organised for work directed chiefly towards the hygienic and 
industrial sides of the subject. These laboratories are frequented 
by those who desire to fit themselves for teaching or for medical 
study, as well as by those whose future professions demand that 
their training should comprise some practical work in the 
biological sciences, including comparative physiology, zoology, bacte- 
riology, and industrial and saniUry biology. Science teachers in 
secondary schools or Normal Colleges derive great assistance fix)m 
the extensive course of laboratory work earned on in connection 
with the courses in comparative anatomy and embryology, 
as well as in comparative physiology ; while among those engaged 
in some branches of sanitary engineering or in food-pre- 
serving industries, the course in sanitary bacteriology and 
fermentation is in request, owing to the facility acquired in the 
examination of air, ice, and water, or to the insight gained into 
industrial ii[)plications. Graduates or special students, e.gr., physi- 
cians, inspectors under Boards of Health, or superintendents of 
wMer or sewage works, are, if qualified to pursue such work with 
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(e)Ma8fia- advantage, also admitted to such subjects as they select in this 
I T?^te f department, eveiy opportimity being afforded them to equip 
Technology, themselves for their professional callings. The instruction in 
Boston— water, air, and food analysis in the chemical department consists 
continued, mainly of laboratory work, supplemented by occasional lectures ; 
special laboratories have been assigned to these courses. The 
usual scheme of work includes practice in the methods commonly 
employed in the chemical examination of air and water, of milk, 
and of butter. For those who wish to take a more extended course, 
opjjortunity is provided for the critic^ study of methods of analysis 
and for the investigation of a variety of sanitary problems in which 
chemical questions are involved. The hygienic aspects of heating 
and ventilation are thoroughly handled by Pn)fessor Wood- 
bridge in the department of physics^ while the architectural course 
includes a technical study of the same subjects in its third year, 
illustrated by the study of important public buildings in the city. 
Enmnerated among the studies required of students in the sanitary 
engineering course are, in addition to the general, special, and 
sanitary biology courses referred to above, those in the principlea 
of public health, municipal sanitation, and on air anal}rsis. The 
specified object is to qualify engineers to deal intelligently with 
questions relating to the health of individuals and commimities* 
and to plan intelligently works of sewerage and drainage. Frequent 
opportunities are given for the inspection of actual examples of 
sanitary engineering ; the work in tlie class-room is also supple- 
mented by exercises in designing, and the students attend lectures 
and demonstrations in sanitary science. 

It will be observed that in all departments the method pursued 
is to supplement lectures and recitations by practical work in the 
field, the laboratories, and the drawing rooms ; indeed, high value 
is set upon the educational effect of this practical work, which 
intentionally forms the foundation of each of the thirteen courses. 
Text-books are used in some subjects, but not in all. In many 
branches the instruction given varies considerably in available 
text-books ; in such cases notes on the lectures and laboratory 
work have been printed, either privately or by the Institute, 
and are furnished to the students at cost price. Both oral 
and written examinations take place from time to time. The 
general examinations are held near the close of the months 
of January and May ; after these the standing of the student 
in each distinct subject is reported to his parent or guardian, 
though these reports are based to a very large extent upon the 
quality of daily class work ; they constitute also the grounds for 
admonition or advice from the Faculty in the case of the students 
who are not profiting sufficiently by their connection with the 
Institute. The degree of Bachelor of Science in the course pursued is 
given for the satisfactory completion of any of the regular courses 
of study. To be entitled to a degree the student must have 
attended the Institute for not less than one yej^r next preceding 
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the taking of a degree, must have completed the prescribed studies 
and practical work of the four years, and must, in addition, pass 
final examinations, if required, on subjects relating particularly 
to his course. He must, moreover, prepare a dissertation on 
some subject included in his course of study, or give an account 
of some research made by himself, or present either an original 
report upon some machine, work of engineering, industrial works, 
mine or mineral siurey, or an original design accompanied by 
an explanatory memoir ; either thesis or design must be approved 
by the Faculty. 

So numerous and comprehensive are the courses in Domestic Pratt 
Seienoe and Domestic Art carried on in the departments for those ^titute, 
subjects attached to the great Technical Institutes at Brooklyn, j^^ ^^ 
New York, and at Philadelphia, that an effort to detail them 
accurately could scarcely be rewarded with success, and would 
probably prove wearisome to the reader. The allusions through- 
out this Report, however, to the prestige which attaches to the 
graduates from the Normal courses at these two Institutes demand 
that the grounds should be stated upon which they are based. 
This I will endeavour to do ; though, in justice to those who are 
responsible for the gradual evolution of these courses, it must be 
clearly understood that they recognise no finality in the existing 
phases of development. The curriculum of each is in a transitional, 
tentative stage, to be studied as offering valuable suggestion based 
upon experience, not criticised as a model held up as typical of 
perfection by its formulators. Some introductory words as to the 
origin and purpose of thesd two prominent institutes will prove of 
interest, and will serve as a useful explanation of their independent 
position in the educational world. 

Pratt Institute was established in 1887, after many years of 
educational investigation on the part of its founder, Mr. Charles 
Pratt, of Brooklyn. Its objects are to promote manual and 
industrial education, to promote cultivation in literature, science, 
and art, and to foster all that makes for right living and good 
citissenship. Facilities are provided by which persons who wish to 
engage in educational, artistic, scientific, domestic, commercial, 
mechanical, or alUed employments may lay the foundation of a 
thorough knowledge, theoretical and practical, or may perfect 
themselves in those occupations in which they are already engaged. 
Instruction is based upon an appreciation of the dignity as well as 
the value of intelligent handicraft and skilled manual labour ; 
efforts are made to establish a system of instruction whereby 
habits of thrift may be inculcated, to develop those qualities 
which produce a spirit of self-reUance, and to teach that personal 
character is of greater consequence than material productions. 
While fees are required, there is an endeavour to make possible, 
by some means consistent with self-helpfulness and self-respect, 
the admission of every worthy applicant. 
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Pratt The courses have four distinct aims in view : — (1) Educational, 

Institute, pm^ and simple, as in the work of the High school ; (2) Nonnal, 
Ky! ^"' ^^^^ ti*aining being given in four departments, those of fine arts, 
-^continued, domestic art, domestic science, and kindergarten ; (3) Technical, 
i.e.,. special training to secure practical skill in the arts, handicrafts, 
applied sciences, and mechanical trades ; (4) Supplementary and 
Special, intended for the benefit of those who \vi8h to add to school 
or college training special subjects conducing to the more intelligent 
development of domestic, social, or other interests. The endowment 
is so liberal that not onlv can the best talent and facilities for the 
' accomplishment of its aims be secured, but the charges for tuition 
* can be and are most moderate. The buildings are six in number ; 
tho departments of Domestic Art and Science ai'e situated in the 
main building. The rooms are old-fashioned and not alwa)^ con- 
venient, the cause being an outcome of American caution. Mr. 
Pratt was somewhat uncertain as to the success of his origina) 
venture ; he therefore had the building designed to play the 
Rouble part of technical institute or of textile factory, so that, 
were the first a failure, the second could redeem the disaster. 
Fortunately, his fears were not realised ; but, unfortunately, the 
lights air, and space so desirable for his students have been cur* 
tailed. Some. considerable rebuilding is contemplated in the near 
futui^. The Institute is under the control of a Board of Trustees, 
with a secretary as executive officer ; the heads qi each depart- 
ment constitute- the faculty ; both sexes are admitted on equal 
footing to all classes. 

The reijuirementa for admission differ in the several depart-' 
ments ; . those for applicants to the Normal course may best be 
quoted from the handbook. " All applicants for normal courses 
for the training of teachers should be at least eighteen years of age, 
and should have good health, a good voice, a mature and thoughtful 
mind, a love for teaching as a profession, and a good general 
education equivalent to a four-year course in a. high school of good* 
standing." Diplomas and certificates are granted for the quaUty 
of the work done, and not for the number of years spent in study* 
That progress in all courses depends upon, individual ability> 
ajid > application was again and again impressed upon, me. The 
Diploma of the Institute is given to those students who successfully 
complete one of the following courses of study : — ^High School: 
coujTse, Normal Art course, Normal Domestic Science course, 
Nonnal Domestic Art course, Normal Kindergarten course. The 
Certificate attests tlnj successful completion of any. one of the 
foUowiag Day courses, which represent from one to four years' 
work:-r- 

Eine Axt3. — ^Kegular art coui'se, architecture, design, model- 
ling, wood-carving, art metal. 
Domestic Art. — Sewing, full-time course ; dress-making, full- 
time course ; millinery, full-time course.; art needlework, 
basketry and weaving. 
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Science and Technology. — Steam and machine design, applied / 

electricity. 
Kindergarten. — Mothers' course. 
General course in Domestic Science 
Pood Economics, 
Library Science. 

The Department of Domestic Art is under the direction ot Miss (a) Domestic 
Harriet S. Sackett ; it offers a large choice of General and Technical ^ Courses 
courses in sewing, dress-making, and millinery, as well as the Norma? ' 
Normial course. ' Less familiar to English minds is the inclusion also Technical), 
of a course in Costiune Design (which embraces an art course.of Xv^vttt 
two years, a study of the outlines and proportion of the human ^^^^^• 
form, and of historic costume; the sketching of dresses and hats 
in water colour, etc.). There are also courses in art needlework 
(freehand drawing, design, colour, artistic needlework) ; in 
basketry and weaving ; in physical training, which comprises 
Swedish educational gymnastics, carefully graded exercises 
with stationary and hand apparatus, and games. Lideed, this 
department includes comprehensive courses of study in those 
branches of the various arts which are related to healthful 
development and to household decoration, as well as to appropriate 
clothing of the body. All these courses are developed progres- 
sively,, and are arranged to give either professional training, or 
to prepare teachers, or for use in the home. They vary in 
length from one term of plain sewing to two years in dress- 
making, or to three years in costiune design, etc. The number of 
pupils in each class is Umited, so that all may have opportunity 
for practical work under the direction of the teacher, in addition 
to. the instruction given by m«ans of lectures and recitations. 

The rooms of this department occupy the third floor of the 
main building, and are fully equipped with essential apparatus. 
Casts of the best examples of sculpture, photographs, coloured 
plates of costume, and many specimens of textile fabrics, both 
ancient. and modern, afiPord excellent material for study. The 
Library is also an important factor in Miss Sackett's schemes of 
training. Books treating of domestic art and science are con- 
stantly added ; material on class topics is secured for the pupils' 
use, and an almost unique collection of plates illustrating the 
historical developn:ient of costume has been made. The methods 
of instruction aim to instil the artistic and scientific principles 
imderiying all good work, and to impress upon the students the 
value of economy, order, and accuracy. Instruction in freehand 
drawing, water-colour, and elementary design forms a part of all 
d;:'^9making and millinery courses, with a view to cultivate taste 
in dress, to impart skill in the harmonious combination of colours 
and textiles, and to foster selection of costumes in keeping with 
the individuality of the wearer. Eyes and hands are thus trs^ined 
to see objects in their true proportions, and to sketch them in line 
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(a) Domestic simple light and shade and water-colour. It will be easily realisable 

Art Courses tj^t a considerable amount of home practice is necessarily required. 

" In the technical dress-making coiu^se lectures upon hygienic, 

artistic, and historic dress are given, pupils being expected to 

further inform themselves upon these subjects by the use of the 

library. Those who wish to become practical dressmakers have 

an opportunity in this class to make dresses for others in order to 

gain experience, and, if necessary, to defray a part of their expenses. 

In the costume design course students are trained to become 

illustrators or designers of costume, and I learned that the fashion 

plates in one of the most popular women's journals have really 

been influenced for good through a graduate from this course 

having become a member of the staff. The first year is spent 

entirely in the Department of Fine Arts ; the second and third year 

are divided between this and the Department of Domestic Art. The 

instruction embraces cast drawing from ornament and the antique, 

freehand, perspective, colour, life and portrait drawing, sketching 

from the figure, composition, design, and the history of art. 

Normal students are required to devote a part of their second year, 

and the whole of the third year of their training to special study 

of costume design. The system of art training employed is. 

derived from the French, and the designs and drapery studies are 

aUke beautiful in colour and graceful in form. Textures and 

patterns of various materials are copied in water-colour, while 

advanced students are required to design and carry out dresses 

which exemplify the tints, position, and relative proportion of 

colours found in a selected flower, moth, or butterfly. The 

result seemed to me to embody the quotation appearing on the 

walls, " Grace of form and beauty of vesture." Careful studies 

in crayon and water-colour of hats (full size) are insisted upon 

before execution in the millinery course, and appear in considerable 

numbers on blackboards or easels. The fact that so many of the 

graduates enter into trade and professional life has led to the gradual 

evolution of this exhaustive method of training. Eight hundred 

students passed through the Domestic Art Department in 1900. 

The following synopsis of some of the courses affords material for 
comparison with those pursued in the Technical classes in this 
country : 

I. The Full Day^ One-year Coubse in Sewinq is organised in 
September only. It is arranged for those who can devote their whole 
time to the work. The first half oi the year is devoted to practice in 
the various kinds of hand and machine sewing ; to learning the prin* 
ciples of draughting, cutting, and fitting undergarments ; and to 
children*s dress. When a student can make this range of garments 
satisfactorily she may take orders for work, and thus put into practice 
the principles already learned. By this means an increased amount 
of accuracy, judgment and self-reliance is gained ; so that at the end 
of the year competent pupils may become seamstresses, work in shops, 
or find themselves fitted to be more useful in the home. This course 
is considered necessary as a preparation for the training in dress- 
making by those who have had but little experience in hand sewing 
or the making of simple garments. 
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Course of Study, — Modek in housework afterward applied on bed (a) Domestic 
linen and table linen, aprons, patching and mending and simple Art Courses 
repairing, draughting and making drawers, under-bodices, skirts — continued, 
blouses and nightdresses, children's dresses, undergarments and baby 
clothes. 

Work in the gymnasium is required in connection with this course ; 
and a course in drawing runs concurrently, which assists the student 
to develop her own ideas in design and colour. A certificate is granted 
for the satisfactory completion of the whole. Applicants must be 
over fifteen years of age, and are required to present for entrance 
examination some artide showing their hand-sewing. The fees are 
$15 per term (about £3 3s.). 

II. Thb Special Coubse fob Home Use which MeetsTwice a Week 
FOR One Yeab. — ^This course is arranged to meet the needs of those who 
wish to learn hand and machine sewing and the various kinds of 
mending merely for home use. In learning to make garments the 
pupib measure and fit each other. They furnish their own materials. ^ 

The course of study is as follows : — 

First grade. — Exercises in basting, stitching, overcastmg, hemming, 
gathering, and buttonholing ; draughting drawers ; exercises in 
machine sewing, cutting, and making drawers. 

Second grade. — Exercises in darning on stockingette and cashmere ; 
patching ; draughting ; cutting and making white petticoat ; exer- 
cises in feather stitching, and making underbodice from pattern. 

Third grade.--The making of dainty lingerie, including fancy muslin 
and flannel petticoats, bodices, nightdresses and dressiijg jackets. 

For mothers who desire to make their children's clothes, or seam- 
stresses who wish to become more proficient, a course is offered in 
the making of infants* clothes, including knitting and crocheting, 
children's underclothes, guimpes, and dresses. The fee is $5 a 
term (about £l.). 

Chfldren's classes meet from nine to eleven o*clock on Saturday 
mornings, and are open to children between the ages of six'and fifteen 
years. They cover a period of several school years, and include simple 
work with cord and raffia, weaving, hand-sewing, making of doil*s 
garments, and elementary machine sewing. Such training, satis- 
factorily completed, prepares the student to enter the classes meeting 
twice a week. Tuition fees $2 per term (about 8s.). 

ni. The Full-Day Course of Two Yeabs in Dressicaking* is 
arranged to give a thorough training in the principles of dressmaking, 
with as much practice in theu: application as the time will allow. It 
meets daily, except Saturdays, from 9 to 4.30 o'clock. This class is 
organised in September only, and continues through two school years. 
The mornings are given entirely to dressmaking ; three afternoons 
a week are devoted to costume design, methods of keeping accounts, 
and physical training. Students also attend lectures upon the history 
of costume, and a further course of lectures on the history of art, 
by the Director of the Department of Fine Arts, is open to them. 
The literature of hygienic and artistic costume is brought to their 
notice ; and they are expected to inform themselves upon these sub- 
jects, using the library of the Institute. The first year is devoted to 
plain dressmaking ; orders may be taken after each student has made 
a dress for herself ; in this way the students are able to defray part of 
their expenses. 

Cowr&e of Study.— First Fear.— Draughting, cutting, fitting and 
making unlined blouses and skirts ; draughting blouses with chart ; 
exercises with practice materials in cutting, fitting; and designing 



* For Course in Home Dressmaking, see Appendix E. 
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(a) Domestic 
Art Courses 
— contimied. 



skirts and lined bodices ; and in making dress trimmings and finish- 
ings ; bow making ; study of colour, form, line and texture ; house 
and street dresses not too elaborate in style. 

Drawing, water-colour, elementary design : Practice in the use of 
the pencil and of water-colour. Appearance of objects, bows, gowns 
and drapery. Outline and proportion of the human form. Study 
of gowns becoming to different types of figure, and also of historic 
costume. Practice in designing gowns for street, home and evening 
wear. 

Second Tear, — Draughting and making princesse gowns and negli- 
gees ; study of contour and poise of the body ; making evening gowns ; 
study of woollen textiles ; draughting, cutting and making tailor- 
made jackets and skirts. 

Applicants must be over seventeen years of age, and bring for exami- 
nation a dress made by themselves from a pattern ; they must ako 
prove their ability to do good hand and machine sewing. A written 
examination is given upon the method of making a simple dress. 

Women who have had previous experience in dressmaking may be 
admitted to advanced work upon passing an examination which will 
prove their fitness to enter the second year class. Orders received in 
this class furnish the materials to carry out the schedule of work. 
A certificate is granted for the satisfactory completion of this course. 
Tuition fees, $25 per term (about £5). 

IV. Thb Full-Day Course in Millineby — two terms of two months 
each. The first part of the course is planned to develop lightness of 
touch in the making of bows, trimmings, and facings, and leads up 
gradually to the later work of designing and making an entire hat. 
The student provides her own materials, and is at liberty to bring 
from home any materials which can be utilised. This class, com- 
pletes the full course in four months ; it is organised in September and 
February, and has been arranged for those who wish to prepare to 
become milliners. It meets dUiily, except on Saturday, from 9 to 
12.30 and from 1.30 to 4 oVlock. Two afternoons a week are devoted 
to the course in design. There are also lectures upon hygienic, artistic, 
and historic dress, and instruction is given in methods of keeping 
accounts. 

Course of Study, — Facing and finishing hat-brims, making bows, 
trimming hats, study of form, line, colour and textiles ; designing, 
draughting, and making frames ; making and trimming tovered 
hats and bonnets ; making velvet hats and bonnets ; toques and even- 
ing bonnets ; making wire frames and straw hats ; lace and shirred 
hats and bonnets ; children's hats. 

Drawing, water-colour, elementary dasign ; practice in the use of 
the pencil and of water-colour ; appearance of objects, drapery, 
bows, hats ; outline and proportion of the head ; study of historic 
costume ; designing of hats becoming to different types of face. 

Applicants must bring for inspection a hat showing some skill in 
the trimming and making ; and they must be able to work rapidly, 
since the time devoted to the training is short. The class organised in 
September prepares students to take positions at the opening of the 
spring season, while the class which begins in February fits them for 
the autumn season. They must be over sixteen years of age and able 
to do good hand-sewing. Familiarity with the use of the tape measure 
and ability to cut accurately are requisites. Only students who prove 
themselves satisfactory workers are recommended to positions in 
work-rooms. A certificate is granted for the satisfactory completion 
of this course. Fees, $25 per term of two months (about £5). 

There is also a special course in millinery for home use, which 
extends over four terms of three months each. While not all the 
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details of the mechanical side of millinery are taken up in this and (a) Domestic 
other abridged classes, those points are selected which will be the Art Courses 
most helpful in the home. In order to awaken an appreciation of — continued. 
good form and colour as related to dress, instruction in freehand 
drawing, water-colour, and design as related to millinery is given 
as outlined above. There are also classes without drawing for those 
who are unable to devote so much time to the course. 

Cour&e of Study. — First grade: practice in foundation work 
making bows ; making and trimming hats adapted to styles in vogue. 

Second grade : designing, draughting and making frames ; making 
and trimming covered hats. 

Third and fourth grades, winter season : making draped toque, 
evenuig hat, street bonnet and velvet hat. Spring season, making 
hat and toque of fancy straw braid over frame, also lacc and chiffon 
hats. Children's hats may be made in any grade. Fees, $10 per 
term (£2). 

y . Basketbt. — ^This course consists of one lesson a week for three 
months and teaches the methods of making baskets of various weaves 
and shapes in raffia, splint, reed, grasses, and other materials. The 
weaving and shaping are done by the eye ; which is considered to 
give an opportunity for expression to the worker's feeling for form 
and design. Originality in design on the part of the student is thus 
encouraged, a slight difference in manipulation producing a variety 
in form and pattern, this lends especial charm and interest to the 
work and at the same time stimulates appreciation of good form. 
The art is practised for its value as manual training, as well as for 
the pleasure derived from the useful and decorative results. The fees 
are $5 per term (£l). There is also a series of children's classes 
in simple basketry in raffia and reed ; experience shows that these 
materials are well adapted to interest children, while they teach firm- 
ness of touch and dexterity in handling. These classes consist of 
children from nine to fifteen years of age, and meet on Saturday 
mornings from nine to eleven o'clock. Fees, $2 per term (about 8s.). 

Considerable rearrangement of the Normal Courses has taken 
place at the Pratt Institute since my visit in April, 1901. Expe- 
rience has shown that the present professional opportunities open 
to women of special training usually require of them a command of 
more than one subject when they first undertake professional work. 
For instance, out of ninety-nine positions filled to-day by women 
who chose Domestic Science as a major subject and Domestic Art as 
a minor in their training, in seventy they are required to teach both 
cookery and sewing, in twenty-five cookery only, and in four sewing. 
It is therefore considered advisable that the Normal course in 
Domestic Art* should consistently include work in Domestic Science, 
so that graduates may be efficiently prepared to teach elementary 
Domestic Science, in addition to being experts in Domestic Art. Con- 
sequently from the autiunn of 1901 the work of the first year for 
Normal students in both subjects became identical, and is carried 
on entirely in the Domestic Science Department. At the end of this 
time, students are given an opportunity, if their work has been 
satisfactory, to choose whether they will devote their time in the 
second year to advanced work in Domestic Art or in Domestic 
Science. Those who desire and can give evidence of the necessary 
quahfications are then admitted to the Normal Domestic Art 

^ * See Table XXVIII. 
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(6) Domestic 

Science 

Courses 

(General, 

Normal, 

Technical) 

Table 

XXIX. 



course. This includes normal methods, practice teaching, phy- 
sical training, advanced sewing, basketry and weaving, dress- 
making, milUnery, art needlework, and costume design. Students 
are also required to write a thesis upon a subject relating to 
domestic art, showing a clear and thoughtful consideration of the 
selected subject. 

In the Department of Domestic Science the courses of study for 
adults are also Normal, Technical, and General, while others are 
provided for children of various ages. 

The following are the outlines for the General and Special courses, 
the latter being planned for women who can devote but a few hours 
a week to such work ; to further meet their convenience they are 
subdivided upon entering into three groups, (a) those who can give 
six hours, (6) four hours, or (c) only one hour a week, for one year. 
General Coubse (five days a week for one year). — ^Chemistry, 
bacteriology, physiology and hygiene, sanitation, household economics ; 
cookery, dietetics, marketing and accounts ; serving, sewing, laundry 
work, house construction. Fee, £6 a term. 

Special Coubses.— (1) Cookery and dietetics; (2) bacteriology, 
hygiene, marketing and accounts ; (3) serving, laundry work, household 
economics, sanitation and construction. Fees, £2 to £3 a term. 

There are also day and evening courses designed for mothers or for 
women engaged in domestic service, which deal with the preparation, 
composition and purchase of foods ; these consist of two classes a 
week for two terms of three months. Cooks* courses ; Sick Nursing 
courses ; Saturday morning school girls' classes ; lectures on market- 
ing, and private lessons are also given as desired. A course for wait- 
resses and one in laimdry work are provided, and a special one-year 
course is given in Food Economics, intended for women already qualified 
for responsible positions by character and practical experience. It is 
the result of a demand for trained persons as managers or house- 
keepers for public institutions, hospitals and schools, etc., and embraces 
the following topics : the selection of food material with regard to 
quality and cost and the principles of cookery. Methods of prepara- 
tion in large quantities. Physiology, hygiene, sanitation. Chemistry, 
bacteriology. Dietetics, household economics, accounts. Marketing 
and serving, including general dining-room economy. 

This course affords training along all the fundamental lines of 
practical housework ; and, so far as the time will permit, in the under- 
lying natural sciences ; only mature women of fair general training 
with executive ability, experience in life, skill in practical house-work 
and possessed of physical strength and endurance are advised to take 
it. Six months are devoted to student work in the department and 
three to probationary professional service. The Institute kitchen 
and lunch room, serving daily between two and three hundred guests, 
provide necessary facilities. Dinners and luncheons are planned, 
prepared and served by students ; hospitab, orphanages, day nurseries 
and school lunch-rooms are visited ; and expeditions are made to public 
kitchens and to manufactories of kitchen and hotel furnishings. 

Miss Edith Greer is director of this whole Department ; and 
brings a trained intelligence and much enthusiasm to bear upon her 
responsible duties. The Department itself occupies the sixth floor 
of the Institute ; it has large recently-remodelled and well-equipped 
chemical, physiological, and bacteriological laboratories and school 
kitchens platined for individual work ; rooms thoroughly equipped 
for handwork and sewing: ; a collection of food products and a 
departmental library (Pig. VII.), 
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(b) Domestic The Normal students in Domestic Science* are prepared primarily 

Science to teach the group of subjects included under this title; and 

-^^Hntted secondarily to teach elementary sewing and handwork. They 

' must be at least eighteen years of age, and must have satisfactorily 

completed a High School course of four years or its equivalent. 

Applicants must pass the general Institute examinations, and 

must also give evidence of having formed good mental habits, and 

of being able to use with facility their knowledge of arithmetic 

(especially percentage and the metric system), algebra, plane 

geometry, elementary physiology, physics, and English. Some 

knowledge of sewing and cooking is expected. They are accepted 

only on probation, which continues until they have shown the 

ability and the desire to develop into cultured women of character. 

The following extracts from ** The Pratt Institute Monthly" for 
March, 1902, give in the words of its organiser a brief resum^ of 
the objects and methods of the course : " The lines of work now em- 
bodied in the normal course are : Education for the training of the 
professional teacher ; Science, with the natural sciences as basal to a 
true conception of their application in such practical work as cookery, 
for the training of the special teacher of domestic science ; Art, 
including its expression in handwork, such as sewing and basketry, 
for the training of the special teacher of domestic art ; Physical 
training for the physical well-being of the teacher that is to be ; and 
for conscious development of interaction between her mind and the 
medium for expression, her body '- 

The course requires two years for its completion. The student- 
work consists of an average of twenty-five fifty-minute periods of 
class work for five days a week, sixteen hours of preparation, and 
two hours of physical training throughout the course. Thus the 
student spends seven and a half hours a day for five dajrs a week, 
and one and a half hours on Saturday, in class work and preparation 
for the same. The proportional distribution of the time is as 
follows : — ^For all Normal students approximately seven hours a 
week for two years to education (psychology, normal methods, 
practice teaching, etc.), and two hours to physical training; for 
Domestic Science students, twenty hours to science and ten to hand 
work ; for Domestic Art students, twenty hours to domestic art and 
ten to domestic science. Until the second year there is neither 
evening nor Saturday class work. The schedule is so arranged 
that approximately three subjects are assigned for each day. The 
sequence maintained in the daily work is recitation, laboratory or 
practical work, and field work alternating with physical training. 
The character of the demand made upon the student by the type 
of work determines the time of day and the order of rotation for 
each subject or phase of a subject. In the first year the educational 
aspect of the work is emphasised ; in the second, the professional. 
The curriculiun is strictly confined to the subjects essential 
for an inteUigent understanding and free expression of the 
subjects to be used professionally by the graduates. Though the 
students are not introduced to many branches of knowledge with 

♦ See Table XXIX. 
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which they are entirely unfamiliar, a new point of view and more (ft) Domestic 
intelligent and personal responsibility for the quality of the work Science ^ 
are exacted by the nature of the normal training." Students find contiimed. 
a third year of work frequently advisable to gain the diploma. 
The lines of elective work suggested for them during this period 
are as follows : — " The continuation of any subject pursued in the 
earlier part of the course ; manual training if not already taken ; 
the evening class for nurses and teachers in kindergarten 
methods and the use of kindergarten materials, the ' Education 
of Man ' ; drawing, composition, and design ; sewing, dress- 
making, and millinery ; or Latin, French, and German in the 
High School classes. The special subjects specified are given 
under the auspices of the departments in the Institute which deal 
with them primarily. In being thus given, apart from allied sub- 
jects, they afford general and not normal training, and are to be 
taken for their value to the individual and not to be used pro- 
fessionally." 

The general chemistry in the Normal course includes (a) quali- 
tative analysis, (b) quantitative analysis (three experiments being 
performed, one of which is gravimetric and one volumetric), 
(c) organic chemistry. In physiology, one hour's lecture with 
demonstrations is given by a phjrsician once a week in the first 
year ; in the second year the lectiu'e is foUowed by two hours* labo- 
ratory work. This is ideally good, but I learned that its success 
depends wholly on the personality of the professor. The only 
branch of physics dealt with directly in the course is Heat 
The bacteriology comprises a study of lower forms of life and 
their influence ; the changes in which they are agents ; and the 
conditions necessary to their development. Four hours a week 
for four months is devoted to its study, mostly under direct 
supervision, though students do some outside work. The course 
is essentially non-pathogenic, modelled on that for general 
students at the University of Chicago ; it has been given along 
the same lines for three years, and is considered fairly satisfactory ; 
the class is usually limited to six or eight. Leitz's microscopes 
with objectives 3 and 7 are those used ; and the equipment both 
individual and general is essentially moderate, though sufficient. 
The nature study course consists at first largely of field lessons ; 
subsequently timbers are studied, and students are called upon 
to apply their knowledge to furniture and house-fittings ; so 
far their powers of observation are reported to be defective and 
to demand much training. The course in psychology includes an 
introduction to logic ; the professor in charge is well fitted for 
this work, and has great sjmipathy with his students. 

The History of Education and Educational Methods appears 
in the syllabus ; but a weak point recorded in its present treat- 
ment is absence of sufficiently close study of child nature and the 
child mind. 

Household economics are studied under three heads :— (1.) house 
construction, the instructors being an architect and an artist; 
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(5) Domestic (2.) house plumbing, taught by a master pliunber ; (3.) house 
Science flUTiishing ; which includes care of fumitiu^ ; methods of house 
—continued, ventilation, etc., etc.; disposal of garbage and waste; purchase of 

supplies, coal, wood, outside food stuffs, etc. 
The laimdry work is planned to demand a knowledge of applied 

chemistry and appUed bacteriology. 

It is customary to require each normal student to prepare a set of 
bottles illustrating the percentage composition of twelve typical foods. 
These graphically represent the food principles present in some of the 
commonest articles of daOy diet — meat, eggs, milk, butter, wheat, 
rice, apples, potatoes, etc. ; the analyses are carried out with scientific 
accuracy, and are in request by schools and colleges where Domestic 
Science is taught. Their sale b a source of small profit to the Institute ; 
but, though such work has its value, it is objected that the amount 
of time demanded by the preparation of twelve such analyses is a heavy 
tax on the time of the students. 

The number in the Normal classes for cooking has varied from 
thirty-four to twenty ; though it is considered that twenty should 
be the limit. At the time of my visit the kitchen was low and not 
very hght, but thoroughly well equipped ; it has since been re- 
modelled. The cooking table forms three sid^ of a square ; 
although this form in some ways minimises the steps of the teacher, 
it is not entirely approved. Each student has her own equipment 
in a numbered drawer, and all the work is individual. As 
has been already described, the director of these courses 
has thought out the fundamental principles of the art of 
cooking, and has a great idea of stimulating thought 
and appUcation by presenting problems which demand the 
illustration of the imderlying principles by her students. She 
is eminently mindful of the possibiUties of cookery as a point of 
correlation with chemistry, physics, botany, physiology and hygiene. 
Knowledge acquired is, as usual in the United States, tested by 
members of the staff. For instance, in the cooking course, each 
student periodically draws a slip from a packet containing the 
names of different dishes ; then cooks that which she draws and 
submits it to criticism. Again, each senior student is reqtdred to 
supply three questions weekly ; and it has been Mrs. Chambers^ 
habit to select three of these groups from the whole nmnber sub- 
mitted ; each student must then choose one group to answer and 
work out during the following week ; this plan is foimd to con- 
stitute a most satisfactory method of testing and promoting pro- 
gress. The Normal students get into touch with social problems 
through their practice teaching in settlements, or in mission-halls 
connected with religious and philanthropic organisations, which 
increasingly demand such assistance. Here they have to face 
very practical difficulties in their environment, and gain useful 
experience along many lines. Students are not accepted for a 
shorter period than two years, imless so exceptionally well pre- 
pared for the work that they can satisfy very stringent conditions, 
which include the passing of both theoretical and practical examina- 
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tions and the presentation of note books reoording the mental (6) Domestic 
work which accompanied the past practice. Such students are ^cience 
not expected to use professionally the knowledge they acquire _ ^.^^^-^^^ 
unless they remain to complete the Normal course ; the opinion 
being wisely and strongly held that a partial course cannot prepare 
for intelligent and effective work. 

The following analysis of the subjects of this Normal course (Pratt 
Institute Monthly, March, 1902), is added in order to furnish as 
accurate and comprehensive a view as possible of its details. 
Education : — 

Psychdogy : its principles and their application to education. 

Principles of education, the law» underlying development 
and their expression in educational practice. 

History of education, its relation to history as an expression 
of the social life and development of the race. 

Normal methods, the principles obtaining in the school-room 
whereby a wholesome atmosphere, self-activity of the 
pupil, and greatest efficiency in the special work are attained. 

Kindergarten methods and use of materials ; comprehen- 
sive survey of different phases of kindergarten work (the 
" Mother play," stories, occupations, and games), to give 
insight into the life of the child. 

Practice-teaching (under supervision) in Domestic Science and 
Art. 
Science (Natural) : — 

Greneral chemistry, qualitative and quantitative analysis, 
organic and physiological chemistry, and chemistry of foods. 

Physiology, function and structure of the body under normal 
conditions of life, with special emphasis upon digestion 
and the organs of the special senses ; hygiene (personal and 
public) ; emergencies and home nursing. 

Bacteriology : its principles, their significance and their appli- 
cation to life. 

Heat : its principles, and their significance and use in Domestic 
Science. 

Nature study : its principles and the methods of study involved 
as basal to correct scientific observation and inference. 
Science (Applied) : — 

, Oookery : its general principles in practice, their modification 
in the preparation of food for infants^ invalids, and adults 
living under widely varying conditions. 

Dietetics : composition of the body, its waste and repair ; 
need of food ; kinds and proportions required ; composition 
of various food materials ; use of each in the body ; digesti- 
bility of each ; desirable combinationB ; best methods of 
cooking in order to secure greatest nutritive value at least 
cost ; modes of meeting the needs of the individual ; calcu- 
lation of dietaries ; comparison of the dietaries for persons 
of different ages and engaged in different occupations, 
and of those for different races ; and, so far as the present 
state of science will permit, the solution of special dietetic 
problems arising in the home. 

Serving : the principles and practices underlying wliolesome- 
ness and attractiveness. 

Marketing : economical purchase and preservation of food. 

Household economics : care of the house and its furnishings ; 
plumbing ; scientific principles involved and practices con- 
ducive to the maintenance of healthful conditions. 
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(h) DomesMc 
Science 
Courses — 
inued. 



Construction: the sanitary and artistic expression of the 
principles embodied. 
Art ;^ 

Drawing : a comprehensive study of line, light and shade ; 
colour ; nature study ; hand-work and sewing affording 
material for de8ij;n and blackboard illustration ; draughting 
in connection with sewing and construction for mec^nical 
drawing. 

Art (Applied) : - 

Hand-work : braiding, knotting, netting, ^ knitting, weaving, 
and basketry embodying the artistic and mechanical 
principles of good manual work. 
Sewmg : hand sewing, draughting, and machine sewing, in- 
cluding undergarments and an unlined dress ; principles 
of construction and execution and their appropriate 
expression* 

A student is expected to recognise her knowledge as the fund 
upon which she is to draw for subject matter in her professional 
work, but she must acquire skill in its adaptation (in accordance 
with the principles instilled by her normal work, normal methods 
and practice teaching) to the subjects and conditions imder 
which she finds herself at work. Evidence of power to do this, 
as well as to work skilfully, economically, and harmoniously 
under any conditions which may exist of necessity, is held to 
be an essential qualification for the satisfactory completion of this 
Normal course. In addition a thesis on a subject relating to 
Domestic Science, showing research and original work, is required 
of all Normal students before the diploma is awarded. Never- 
theless, though the course is planned to develop the Normal 
student, and to train her along special lines of domestic science 
and art through wise stimulation and development, it also 
embodies all the principles and most of the speoifio exercises in 
general form which are adapted to other classes of students. 

After the training has been completed satisfactorily, the Depart- 
ment interests itself in the future of those whom it has trained, 
but naturally it does not assume the responsibility of undertaking 
to prociire positions for such as desire to enter professional life. 
However, since appUcations are constantly received for candidates 
qualified to render good service along the various lines of domestic 
science and art, there isiisually no dMculty in placing graduates. 
The demand from manual training and private schools, from 
agricultural colleges, hospitals, institutions, and unive^ty settle- 
ments is an ever increasing one. 

Six instructors are in charge of this department, and give con- 
centrated attention to their work and its problems. Upon them, 
together with the director, devolve the general guidance and 
thought for the well-being of the students, and from them, in the 
main, emanate the good influences which mould their personalities. 
They publicly make known their desire *^ to permeate the lives 
of their students with consciousness of the fact that a choice is 
the expression of a " moral motive " ; that action is impeUed 
by thought and is a test of it, and that it is in action that 
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possibilities are discovered and realised. Thus all encouragement Domestic 
is given to direction from within, and as far as possible sug- Science 
gestion is substituted for that from without. It is gratifying ^^J^^^ 
to learn how soon students begin to appreciate that they are, 
in the main, capable of being what they choose to be ; that they 
gain power to see their work in the light of what it might be ; for 
it is thus that they are led to realise more fully their potentialities, 
and to grow in power, in freedom, and in helpfulness." Each 
student comes in contact with these six instructors within the de- 
partment, with at least six Institute instructors in other de 
partments, and with one or two lecturers from other institutions 
or engaged in other walks in Ufe. It is believed that in this way 
the best intellectual, personal and technical results are attained. 

The only significant change in the faculty of the department 
during the past year, i.e., the appointment of a supervisor of prac- 
tice-teaching, has proved even more beneficial than was antici- 
pated. The wide experience of this lady brings in an invaluable 
element to the young teacher, confronted by many unexpected 
conditions'in the public schools of the large cities and rural districts 
where she will work. Miss Snow was for eleven years superinten- 
dent of schools and director of the City Training School for Teachers, 
of Bangor, Maine, where her work attracted the attention of 
the educational institutions and associations of New England ; 
indeed the University of Maine, in recognition of her service to the 
State, conferred upon her the degree of Master of Philosophy. The 
Association of Superintendents of New England elected her to its 
presidency in 1899, as did also the Pedagogical Society of Maine ; the 
appointment in each instance being the first tribute of the kind 
shown to the work of a woman by either Association. Miss Snow 
teaches not only normal methods, but some physiology as well, 
in order that she may come in touch with the students in a study 
which is vitally connected with their future professional work. 
Since the missions in which they practice are widely scattered, 
and the work is in progress at all hours, on all days, among 
all kinds of people, and imder extremely varying types of 
management, only a woman of exceptional abilities, experience, 
and broad sympathies could superintend it successfully. In the 
practice-classes the conditions are in many respects unfavourable ; 
they are irregular and ungraded. As a phase of Domestic Science 
work they possess a certain value, but in time it is hoped that 
this type of work may be supplemented by experience more nearly 
akin to that which the student will meet in professional life. The 
practice-classes in sewing greatly outnumber those in cookery ; it 
seems that some mothers find it troublesome to have a child cook- 
ing at home, while sewing can be turned to good account without 
serious inconvenience. Possibly the thought that sewing, as such, 
leads to a more acceptable professional career than cookery may not 
be without its influence. About 400 women and children are being 
instructed in these mission classes, nearly double the niunber taught 
by the Department during the previous year, as the size of the second 
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(6) Domestic year Normal class made it possible to undertake more work of this 
Science kind. That there should now be a long waiting list for teachers 
—^^nued ®®^^^ marvellous to those who remember with what difficulty 
' such work was secured a few years since for even a small nimiber 
of Normal students. In this practice work, " the student is ex- 
pected to study the class and its environment, and to aim to meet 
the students where they are ; to direct and to stimulate them 
to desire and strive for what will nourish best both body and mind. 
This requires the exercise of insight, discrimination, mental flexi- 
bility, and a genuine desire to help where help is needed." 

Health and personality are considered such influential factors 
in the life and success of a teacher, that much stress is laid upon 
them in the selection of Normal students. Otherwise inadequately 
prepared candidates, if promising in the above respects, are 
encouraged to comi)lete the necessary preliminary training; 
general direction of such student work is always offered, invariably 
welcomed, and usually followed ; as a result from eight to twelve 
students are each year conscientiously preparing themselves elsewhere 
for the Normal course offered in this Department. Meanwhile, 
no effort is spared to discourse girls from specialising in science 
and handwork in the High School, with the intention of sub- 
sequently offering such work as the equivalent of that of a similar 
nature in the Normal course. The feeling is strong that, though 
early manual training and an elementary knowledge of science 
are excellent and useful, they do not afford adequate professional 
preparation for teachers of Domestic Science; and when over 
emphasised prematurely, at the expense of a firm foundation in 
general knowledge and breadth of culture, a real loss results 
instead of the anticipated gain. 

Each year the Department prepares what are called " food 
museums,"' for schools, consisting of blocks representing the com- 
position of the body, and of others shewing the daily outgoing and 
income, in addition to the set of bottles, before described, which illus- 
trate the percentage composition of twelve typical foods. This year 
the demand for the ** museum " has been such, that orders 
could only be taken on the condition that delivery could 
be delayed from one to two months. This is interpreted to 
mean that Domestic Science is more widely taught, and that its 
place is becoming so assured that expensive equipment is 
obtained for it. To many schools the Department has sent, by 
I'cquest, suggestions relative to equipment and the subject matter 
to be taught in Domestic Science and Art courses. It coixlially 
receives visitors who are interested in these subjects ; and turns such 
visits to useful accoimt by deriving from these sources fuller 
information as to the needs which Domestic Science workers mav 
assist to meet. During the past ten years the curriculum for the 
Normal students of Domestic Science has been materially modified. 
Though some subjects have appeared in the course only to be 
crowded out by others with still more urgent claims for recognition, 
the effort of late years has been one of " simplification, not through 
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rejection, but through harmony." "It is not the intention to 

remiUQ satisfied with the progress already made ; therefore, there 

will be changes, but with continuity of life and unity in purpose 

underlying them." In these concluding words are to be found 

evidence of that spirit of earnest self-criticism, and broad-minded 

opomess to suggestion, which appeared to me to characterise the 

leaders of thought and practice in Household Economics in the 

United States. 

A quotation from a letter recently received from the Director of 
the Pratt Institute Course throws light upon past results and indicates 
probable modifications in the near future : — ** For several years," she 
writes, " some of our plans have been very tentative, because of the 
transition state of education in general ; but now that it is evident 
that such work as we are doing has entered the school system as an 
integral part, we feel that we should expand our work somewhat, as 
we propose doing next year. We are trying a new presentation of 
cookery with a group of ten normal students, which bids fair to be 
more effective in the training of teachers tlian any method whicli 
we have used in the past. It has always been discouragingly difficult 
to train a woman scientifically, and at the same time imbue her with 
a spirit which would make her desirous to teach cookery in conformity 
with science, instead of simply science through cookery. ... It is 
with difficulty and through strenuous effort that we make teaching a 
chfld through the concrete interesting to the normal student." It 
may be anticipated, therefore, that actual cooking practice will now 
receive a larger measure of attention than hitherto in the Pratt Insti- 
tute Normal course. The following extract from Miss Edith Greer's 
account of the Normal course in Domestic Science from the " Pratt 
Institute Monthly" for March, 1901, explains her reasons for the 
relatively limited time devoted up till now to this branch of Domestic 
Science. ** Before speaking of cookery, its place and presentation in 
a normal course in Domestic Science, perchance it may preclude mis- 
understanding if the ever present question, * Are the normal students 
taught to be skilful cooks ? * be answered tentatively. It b the duty 
of the school, if it fulfil its mission, to train * intelligent not skilful 
workers.' Skill, in niochanieal manipulation especially, can come 
through repetition only and repetition does not to any great extent 
enforce conscious mental activity. When the hand has carried out 
the mandate of the head and thereby strengthened the mental impres- 
sion, the act may be repeated almost automatically until muscular 
co-ordination becoming perfected results in skill. But inasmuch as 
* he who is never given anything more to do than he can do, will never 
learn to do what he can,' so the mind when it has nothing further to 
learn from a special act, and thus Is freed and strengthened for some- 
thing new and more difficult, Is defrauded and for ever impoverished 
if it be not taxed anew. Cookery, therefore, in the Normal course 
is, as will be surmised, considered primarily from the scientific point of 
view ; not theoretically, however, for practical work in the school 
kitchen for four hours each week for two years exacts of the student 
material expression of the training obtained. Familiarity with pro- 
cesses and sufficient skill therein to ensure with experience excellent 
results as to the quality and flavour of cooked food, are requisites of 
acceptable work." 

Another example of courses in the same subjects, organised under Drexel Insti- 
direetors as zealous as Miss Greer and Miss Sackett, are those carried tute, Phila- 
on at the Di-exel Institute, Philadelphia, founded by Anthony J. ^^^^^^^' 
Drexel in 1891, for the promotion of education in art., science, 
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Drexel Insti- and industry. The chief object of the Institute ia the eztenfton 
tute, Fhilur m^^ improvement of industnal education as a means of opening 
^i^nued ^der and better avenues of employment to young men and women. 
In accordance with the founder's desire, however, the plan of organi- 
sation has been made comprehensive ; liberal means of culture 
for the public are also ])rovided by means of evening classes, free 
lectures and concerts, the library and the musexmi. Mr. Drexel's 
gifts to the Institution amount in all to three million dollars. 
There are eighteen departments in Art, Science, Commerce, and 
Domestic Subjects, both Normal and Technical courses being 
available in most subjects. The exterior and much of the 
interior of the building are handsome and impressive; but the 
general plan is inconvenient, so that considerable sums of money 
are now compulsorily expended on re-arrangements and additions. 
The main entrance hall is of magnificent proportions, and sump- 
tuous in its lavish decoration of fine marble staircases, pillars, and 
galleries. It is pleasant to note, on the authority of the President 
of the Institute, that in spite of the daily use of this handsome hall 
by thousands of students, no single instance has occurred of damage 
to its l3eautv. The control of the Institute is entrusted to a Board 
of Trustees, assisted by an Advisory Board of women, whose numbers 
are well represented on the various committees. The general 
courses are open to both sexes, on equal terms and conditions. 

Mr. Di-exel handed over the organisation of his great scheme at 
an early stage to Dr. MacAlister, the present President of the 
Institute, to whom much credit is due for the speedy introduction 
of a successful Domestic Science course. From the first, the 
diplomas secured excellent positions as teachers, managers of 
large institutions and so forth, the demand continuing to 
exceed the supply. This Department was soon reinforced by 
one in Domestic Art, which is admimbly equipped, and is 
situated in spacious, airy, and well-lit rooms, artistic in their 
decoration, and well suited to their puqx)se. The same may be 
said of the Department of Domestic Science ; kitchens, laundry, 
laboratories, dining-room, class-rooms, all give the impression of 
convenience and space. Under Miss Caroline Hall and Miss Burgess 
in the one, and under the directorship of Miss Helen Spring in the 
other, skilled organisation fosters the growth of soimd work among 
the students. The Listitute Library contains a large section 
devoted to Art subjects, and includes a collection of )xK)ks on 
costume, ancient, mediaeval, oriental, professional and hygienic ; 
also a wide range of costly publications dealing with art needlework, 
tapestr}', colour, textiles, dyeing and weaving. Students can secure 
a printed reference list containing the bibliography of these subjects 
admirably classified, which also offei'S suggestions to those 
anxious to follow a systematic course of reading in the various 
branches (e.g,^ references are furnished to certain books of travel 
which contain gobd, brief descriptions and illustrations of the dress 
of different nations) 
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A study of the schedules of the Normal courses in the Domestic 
Arts and Sciences at both the Pratt and Drexel Institutes reveals 
a general similarity, flavoured with the diversity to be anticipated 
where each is free to plan and practice as seems best in the hght 
of experience and the needs of the community it serves. The scope of 
all the couJTses is wide ; for the reason that those responsible for them 
share the prevalent conviction that technical work of the highest, 
most intelligent order is impossible unless founded upon a firm 
basis of theoretical principles ; therefore, they maintain, the funda- 
mental sciences and arts must And a place. Manual and physical 
training, in addition to the scientific methods and skilled manipu* 
lation gained in the chemical and biological laboratories, are in- 
cluded from the belief that the necessary co-ordination of hand, 
eye and brain can be more profitably acquired through suited 
variety of exercise than by the constant repetition of one class of 
operation. Obligatory attention to literature is required in order 
to develop a quick sympathy with varied temperaments, and a 
mind, not alone well balanced, because exercised in many directions, 
but bi'oadened also by contact with the wise sayings of great philo- 
sophers and poets ; in addition, the necessary command of a good 
vocabulary is another result anticipated from wide reading of 
classics in several languages. As such culture studies are too often 
overlooked in the press of daily work,especially when this is of an 
essentially practical nature, English Uterature, composition and 
elementary psychology are compulsory, not " elective " subjects. 
Experience has shown that the same need for obligation exists in 
the case of physical training, which is, therefore, required of all stu- 
dents throughout their coiu'ses ; young and eager girls are prone to 
forget that a healthy body and a good carriage are indispensable 
to satisfactory study as well as to success as a teacher. The care 
for physical needs is further evidenced in the daily provision at 
these Institutes of inexpensive, nutritious and appetising lunches 
for students. 

A comparison in detail of the Normal courses in Domestic Art* 
affords further illustration of this general similarity, though some- 
what more prominence is given to artistic training at the Pratt 
Institute, while a recognition of the assistance to be derived from 
acquaintance with business methods and the keeping of accurate 
accounts is evident in the Drexel scheme. It also appeared to me 
that a more] practical knowledge of the chemistry of dyeing and 
cleaning enters into the latter course, in which the study of 
human physiology is rather more prolonged ; in other respects 
the resemblance in scope, methods, and time periods allotted is 
such that I do not propose to detail the Normal course in Domestic 
Art at the Drexel Institute, though further particulars are sup- 
plied in Appendix F.f (See also Table XXX.). 

♦ See Tables XXVIII. and XXX. ] ^ 

t Further reference to the work of the Domestic Art Department is 
made on p. 215, 

6490. 
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Turning to the Ppmestic Science course^ it will be seen that at (a) Domef^tic 
the Drexel Institute human physiology is supplemented by a Science 
short course in biology and bacteriology, whereas at the Pratt (i^^^ 
Institute students of both Domestic Science and Art gain this Normal, 
desirable introduction to physiology through their preceding nature TechnicalV 
study ; they have the advantage also of a short study of that Table XXXI 
branch of physics which is concerned with heat ; dexterity with 
their hands is developed by a definite course in manual training, 
while sewing also finds a place, in order, as has been said, that 
graduates may be competent to conduct an elementary course in a 
grade school should it be desired. Speaking broadly, I gained the 
impression that, while substantially the same in conception and 
scope, manual ti'aining is somewhat more emphasised at the Pratt 
and chemical practice at the Drexel Institute. A cx)mpariaon 
can be also instituted as to the number of hoiu^ spent on the diffe- 
rent subjects by the students following the respecuves courses 
at the two Institutes ; for instance, at Pratt 330 hours are devoted 
to nature study, bacteriology and physiology, and 470 to physics 
(heat) and chemistry, while at Drexel 200 hours are given to 
biology, bacteriology, and phjrsiology, and 500 to chemistry. The 
Pratt course gives 280 hours to actual cooking practice — ^little 
more than half the time expended on it at Drexel — ^in most other 
subjects the courses are of almost equal'length. 

Thanks to the ready courtesy of the Directors of these important 
Departments in both Institutes, many details have been furnished 
to me with which my too short visits prevented me from acquainting 
myself personally. Among these must be specially mentioned the 
series, of syllabuses from the Drexel Institute included in the 
Appendix F., which cannot fail to interest those responsible for 
similar courses in Great Britain. In the Domestic Science Normal 
coiy^e* at the Drexel Institute the general chemistry extends 
through one year ; and is followed by the practice of qualitative 
and quantitative analysis, with two lectures and two laboratory 
periods a week. The course in quantitative analysis is devoted to 
food analysis ; the laboratory work is of such a character as to 
furnish data for the calculation of food values as well as to detect 
adulterations. I learned that the following indicates the general 
scope of this quantitative work, to which one year is devoted : — 
analysis of chemically pure soils, of potable water, of milk, of butter, 
of cereals, of tea and baking powder. Some study of organic 
chemistry follows, the method employed in both courses being 
(a) a lecture covering the ground of the week's work ; (6) imme- 
diate practice, carried on under supervision where necessary. It is 
evident that Miss Spring and Professor Henwood attach very 
considerable importance to the chemistry of foods and to dietary 
studies ; lectures on these subjects form a course in the last term ; 
and problems, theoretical and practical, are furnished for solution 
to the fitudeiits. Professor Henwood has worked out and carried 

♦ See T^ble XXXI. 
W90. 2 
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(a) Domestic on a scheme in this subject for six years, three of which have now 

Science ijeen on the lines he finds to result in the accomplishment of good 

ccwJ^n^rf. work ; graduates attend these classes as well as the Normal students. 

The class of sixteen works in groups of twos and threes. 

During the junior year the course in anatomy and physiology 
covers a general study of the body and its various S3rstems ; the 
laboratory demonstrations have reference to the lecture topics, 
which embrace the subjects of ph}rsical development, physical 
training, personal and domestic hygiene. 

Each Normal student goes through practically eight courses in 
cookery. Of these, however, three consist in repetitions of the 
first three in general cookery, to ensure a thorough grasp of 
principles and faciUty in practice. The course in advanced cookery 
is then taken, as well as that in invalid cookery, followed by a 
" lunch room " course, through which experience is gained in 
providing for large nmnbers. Individual work with small quan- 
tities is usually followed by group work in which food is prepared 
in sufficient amounts for a family of six or eight persons. The 
" lunch room " is open for the use* of all students who attend the 
Institute. A handsomely decorated hall, resembling a high-class 
restaurant, was approaching completion, at the time of my visit, 
to replace the hitherto cramped and unsatisfactory quarters. 
Each portion of food must represent a certain nutritive value, and 
is sold at remarkably low prices ; it appears to be appetising and 
varied. No special study is made of infant feeding in this course, 
in consequence of the wide divergence of opinion and practice 
which prevails, as well as of the increasing custom among physicians 
to write prescriptions for individual cases. Students are throughout 
referred to an excellent library of books of reference containing 
not only the standard works, but all the newest and best as they 
appear ; the invaluable Food Bulletins of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture being also available for their use. 

The laundry course comprises only twelve lessons ; it appear^, 
so far as it goes, practical, and based on scientific principles ; as a 
subject it does not as yet rank high in the curriculum of such 
training courses, though here, as at the Pratt Institute and 
Teachers College, great stress is laid upon its importance in house- 
hold trainmg. The plan and building of a house is at present 
treated only theoretically ; this course of lectures is open to studenU 
m several other departments besides those in the Normal and 
Housekeepers' courses ; the synopsis of lectures appears well planned, 
and the appended bibliography, which includes books on house 
sanitation and hygiene, sites and environment, and the historical 
development of the dwelling, is very complet^e and suggestive. 
The course is given by Professor Prescott Hopkins of the Architec- 
tural Department of the Institute. Home nursmg is practised 
m a well-furnished bedroom, but, unfortunately, is not taught by 
a tramed nurse. The fees for the Normal courses are $40 
(about f 8) |)er term ; text Ixioks and stationery average $lft 
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(a) Domestic (about i2 28.); board may be had near the Institute at . priced 
Science ranging from $5 to $8 (about £1 to £1 12s. 6d.) a week. A 
Courses. students' boarding-house has been organised in connection with 
the department, the inclusive terms b^g $5 (£1) a week, board 
only $3.50 (1^.) ; the accommodation, however, is limited, and 
the long waiting list shows how inadequate it is to the demand. 
In the kitchen washing-dresses are not required, white blouses 
and black skirts with the usual apron, sleeves, and cap being the 
selected costume. The demand for the normal students on 
grad\iation is at present larger than can be met; the training 
i-eceived having a very high character throughout the United 
States. The normal practice work is obtained by means of classes 
for guilds, church schools, children's Satuixlay classes, etc., hdd 
in various quai*ters of the city. 

In addition to the Normal courses in cookery, ten alternative 
courses are offered in this and other subjects connected with the 
household ; each course occupies one term and is complete in itself. 
Of these, three are confined to general cookery ; they are consecu- 
tive and must be taken up in regular order. 

The First Course consists of instruction in the composition and 
dietetic value of food materials. The lessons are arranged in logical 
order, and each principle is illustrated by the preparation of simple 
dishes. The teaching is largely individual, each student preparing 
an entire dish ; the object of the course b the preparation of food in 
the most digestible and appetising forms. 

In the Second Course instruction and practice are given in the pre- 
paration of more complicated dishes and menus than are included in 
the first course. 

The Third Course includes the preparation of still more elaborate 
and expensive dishes ; lessons in marketing and carving ; and practical 
demonstration in the cutting of meat. In each course one lesson of 
three hours is given weekly. 

The course in Invalid Cookery is intended for professional nurses 
and other persons desirous of acquiring a practical knowledge 
of cookery suitable for the sick room. It extends throughout 
one term, with one lesson of two and a-half hours each week. 
Similar classes are arranged for medical students either in the 
afternoon or evening to suit their convenience. The Housekeepers' 
course is offered in the beUef that greater skill and intelligence 
are needed in the management of the home, and for the purpose 
of providing thorough training for women who possess the re- 
quisite qualifications to fit themselves for positions as housekeepers 
or as matrons of public institutions. It is analogous to that on 
Food Economics at the Pratt Institute, and occupies a year. 

It includes the general courses in cookery, courses in invalid and 
lunch-room cookery ; a course for waitresses ; laundry work ; 
marketing ; lectures on physiology and hygiene ; home nursing ; 
familiar talks on food materials and other matters noting to the 
household together with a study of business forms and accounts. 
At present the number who attend it is very limited ; applicants must 
be twenty-five years of age and must give evidence of a good education. 

Courses are also organised in Home Nursing, Laundry work and 
lor Waitresses (six lessons of two hours each) ; there is a good 
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fecture course on Home Construction, as well as children's Satur- 
day classes and evening classes in General Cookery ; there is also 
a " Chafing-dish ** course for men ; all are open to the public : 
occasionally boys are included among the Waitress course students. 

The syllabus of the first course in the Evening Cooking Classes 
13 included in Appendix B (p. 312), also one in Household Science ; 
they will be seen closely to resemble those employed for correspond- 
ing classes in this coimtry. One lesson a week is usual in the above 
courses for one or two sessions; the fees charged vary from 
twelve shillings to £1. 5s. All materials in the cookery classes 
are provided by the Institute. Good reports are given of the 
attendance at the greater number of these numerous classes. 

The General Course of Instruction in Dressmaking consists of (*) IJomestfc 
four grades, each occupying one term or half the academic year ; ^,J^JJf*^* 
two lessons of two hours each being given weekly. All materials Normal/ 
must be furnished by the students, except those suppUed in the Technical), 
third and fourth grades foroixier work, when, for further practice, 
students are allowed to receive and execute orders. All work cut 
and planned in the class room must be finished at home. Instruc- 
tion is also provided in accounts, business forms, and correspondence, 
two lessons of one hour each being given weekly during the second 
term. A course of lectures in the Chemistrj' of textiles, dyeing, 
and cleansing is given during the second term of each yeiir. 
Throughout the Domestic Art Department, similar stress is laid 
upon the study of line, form, the proportions of the human figure, 
etc., as in the Pratt Institute ; one ancl a-half hours a week must 
be devoted tp such instruction and practice in the General, as well 
as the Technical and Normal dressmaking and millinery classes. 
The two terms begin in September and February respectively; 
students enter for one term at a time. The fees are £3 for the 
first grade, and £4; for each of the more advanced. 

The Technical coursep in Sewing, Dressmaking, and Millinery 
are arranged to meet the need of those who desire to train as pro- 
fessionals. The dressmaking students are expected to attend 
lectures in physiology and in hygiene with reference to dress, in addi- 
tion to those in the chemistry of textiles, dyeing and cleansing, no 
additional fee being required ; they also have the privilege of physical 
training in the gymnasium, without extra payment. They must 
be at least eighteepa years of age on admission, have a good know- 
ledge of hand and machine sewing, and must present for inspection 
a dress made personally from patterns. AppUcants are admitted 
only in September in each year ; certificates are granted to satis- 
factory students who have followed the entire course. The fees 
are $30 (£6) per term. In the evening classes instruction is 
given in hand and machine sewing, in the first, second, and third 
grades of the general course in dressmaking, and in millinery. 
The session extends through six months, from the beginning of 

• With reference to the Normal Course in bomestic Art, see above' 
page 209. 
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October to the end of March ; ia each grade two lessons of two 
hours each are given weekly ; the fees are 12s. 6d. for the first 
course, and from £1 to £1. 12s. 6d. for the more advanced. 
(ej Junior Brief mention must be made of the junior course in Domestic 
Course in Science and Art which is a non-professional course of prescribed 
Sciwi^^anH ^^^^®^ ^^^ S^^^^ > ^^ covers two years, and is designed to supply that 
Art. training for the duties and responsibilities of home life which the 

ordinary academic education fails to give, and also to lay a broad and 
solid foundation for the technical work involved in direct prepara- 
tion for a profession or a skilled occupation. The course is based 
upon the recognition of the fact that training for the practical 
business of life should have its due place in the education of the 
individual during the plastic period of life, and experience is con- 
stantly showing the soundness of this position. Of the pupils who 
have thus far graduated, more than three-fourths have developed 
aptitudes for some domestic art or science ; these have subsequently 
taken advanced courses in chemistry, physiology and hygiene, 
domestic science, millinery, or dressmaking, with a view in each 
case to following the pursuit as a profession. '' As a result of 
this preparatory training in a well-arranged and soundly-correlated 
course of study, these pupils have the advantage of entering 
upon the pursuit of their technical courses with good habits of 
thought and study, and with the ability to feel an intelligent 
delight in their work." The course is divided broadly into scien- 
tific work, academic work, and technical work — about one-third 
of the time being given to each of these branches. 

The complete list of studies is as follows : — language and 
literature, general history, civics, current events, mathematics, 
elementary chemistry, physiology and hygiene, domestic science 
and arts (including household economics), cookery (practical in- 
struction in the school kitchen, talks on foods), sewing, millinery ; 
the planning, decoration, and furnishing of a house; business 
customs and accoimts ; drawing and phjrsical training. 

E. — ^Wobcen's COLLEGEa 

Courses in A course in physiology and hygiene is given at Yassar College 

^ygienewid for Women by Professor Thalberg, which is obligatory for all 

£^^J^^jg^ freshmen during their first term. It comprises lectures, recita- 

(a) VasHar tions, and practical investigation of the principles of house 

Collot^e. sanitation ; drawings and models are provided for this study. An 

elective course is also oflFered in advanced hygiene, which is open 

to jimiors and seniors ; this comprises, in addition to text-book 

work, the microscopic study of tissues, experiments in physiological 

chemistry and frequent dissections. Certain courses in biology 

are recommended as a good introduction to these advanced 

courses. In chemistiy, the analysis of food is open to those who 

have studied quantitative analysis and organic chemistry ; while 

in the department of economics and sociology Professor Mills, in his 

course on Charities and Corrections, treats of the physical and 

physiological, as well as of other causes of abnormality. 
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A course in the Elements of Hygiene, conducted by Miss E. B. (h) Welleslcy 
Sherrard, resident health officer, is also required of all freshmen College, 
u Wellesley College for Women, and counts towards the degree of 
BA. Miss Hazard, the President, believes that this course pro- 
vides for health in the present and in the future by awakening 
and helping to educate a " phjrsical conscience." The part of the 
subject presented is concerned chiefly with the proper care of the 
body. The course is designed to give a practical knowledge of its 
structure and an understanding of some of the chief causes which 
lead to deterioration of health and to needless loss of life. A useful 
outline is also given of the general principles of public hygiene. 
The courses in zoology and animal physiology afiFord opportunity 
for further study to any specially interested student. Instruction 
in domestic science, including the theory of diet and cookery, was 
given for some time ; the resignation of the instructor, on her 
appointment to work in another college, brought this to a close. 
Since then occasional lectures on this subject have been given, and 
have invariably been received with much interest, but no regular 
course has been organised. 

In the other colleges for women — Bryn Mawr and Smith, for 
instance — attention is devoted to phjrsical culture, and a general 
supervision is exercised over the health of the girls ; though 
Wellesley College is still the exception in the excellent work 
carried on by its resident health officers. These medical women 
endeavour perseveringly to train students to judicious care of 
themselves, chiefly by the adoption of a set of commonsense 
rules for healthful living. The results to their well-being, physical 
and mental, are first-rate. 

Considerable interest has been aroused at Boston, and indeed (c) Simmons 
over a much wider area, by the founding and endowment of the ^®"^*^® 
Simmons Female College, several million dollars having teen^^^' 
bequeathed for the purpose by the late John Simmons. The 
college is established as an institution in which the insti-uction 
given is such as will best enable women to earn an independent 
livelihood. The trustees believe that the purpose and plan will 
interest and attract students who desire to fit themselves to become 
superintendents or matrons of institutions, heads of college houses, 
or of social settlements, private secretaries, librarians, and 
teachers of household arts and sciences. Provision will be made 
for those who desire to prepare themselves for the study of medicine 
and nursing, and for others who wish to become more proficient 
in a calling already adopted, or who need to add general training 
to practical skill. Thus, college graduates who wish to secure 
technical or professional training will have special opportunities for 
doing 80, while encouragement will be given to that large class 
of women interested in educational problems, who feel not only 
that constructive work should accompany academic studies, but 
that no woman is well educated until she is thoroughly prepared 
to obtain an independent livelihood, whether choice or necessity 
^ruty demand such self-maintenance. The plan of instruction 
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(c) Simmons provides for three classes of students. It offers a complete course 
of four years for such students as are able to give the requisite time 
for the college training, while shorter technical courses are to be 
provided for those who have had adequate preliminary prepara- 
tion elsewhere, whether in college, or normal school, or in practical 
life. Properly qualified students will also be received for a partial 
course. There are to be Saturday and evening classes for students 
unable to attend the regular classes, with regard to which detailed 
announcements are not yet published. 

The following courses in the departments of Household 
E^conomics, Secretarial work, Library training, and Science will be 
begun in the year 1902-3. The Corporation expects to open the 
department of AppUed Art in the year 1903-4, and other depart- 
ments in subsequent years. 

A. Household Economics, 

1. Regular course of four years in preparation for professional 
housekeeping and for teaching. 

2. Advanced course of one or more years for college graduates 
and others of sufficient training. 

3. Elementary course of one year. 

4. Special or partial courses. • 

B. Secretarial Courses, 

1. Regular course of four years preparing for professional 
positions and for teaching. 

2. Advanced course of one or more years for college graduates. 

3. Special or partial courses. 
0. Library Courses, 

1. Regiilar course of four years. 

2. Special or partial courses. 
D. Scientific Courses, 

1. Collegiate course of four years in preparation for science 
teaching. 

2. Advanced course of one or more years for students with 
previous college or normal school training. 

8. Course of four years in preparation for the study of medicine. 

4. Courses of one, two, or three years in preparation for admis- 
sion to training schools for nurses. 

5. Special or partial courses. 

The regular course in Household Economics is designed for 
women who wish to prepare themselves for taking charge of insti- 
tutions or social settlements, or for teaching the subjects of house- 
hold arts and sciences. Students preparing to teach will be expected 
to take the theory and practice of teaching in their last year. 
Four years will be required for the course, unless students have 
had a satisfactory preparation subsequent to their High school 
training, such as two years in college study, a course in a Normal 
school, or sufficient experience in teaching, in which cases they 
may be admitted directly to the advanced course. The Elementary 
course is offered for those who desire to understand the principles 
underlying elementary Household Economics or to become pro- 
ficient in the management of the home. 

The following tentative nrogramme indicates the number of periods 
a week allotted to each suoject in this elementary course ; the labo« 
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ratory and practice periods will occupy two or three hours each (c) Simmons 
leetures and recitations one hour each. Unless otherwise specified' Female 
eiectives may be chosen from all the subjects taught in the college, College, 
which are not mcluded in the prescribed portion of the programme. Boston. — 

Periods per week, contiwiud. 

Cookery - - - --- - - -4 

Marketing and accounts "^ 2 

Physiology and hygiene ----- . i 

House construction, decoration and equipment - - 2 

Household administration and sanitation - - - 2 

Conferences - - -- - -- -1 

Sewing and materials or elective subjects - - - 3 

Special and partial courses may consist of a portion of the regular 
course combined with any other studies offered by the college. 
In the Science Department are foimd courses preparatory to 
the study of medicine or of nursing; it is interesting to note 
that mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology and physiologj', 
bacteriology, sanitation and cooking find a place in each of 
these. In fact, a series of lessons in cookery, laundry work, 
and household accoimts will be provided for all students in this 
Department. Arrangements have been made with the Boston 
Normal School of Gjnnnastics whereby competent instruction 
in gymnastics will be given to the college students in the gym- 
nasium of that school. Two periods of physical culture will 
be expected of all students each week \mless excused for satis* 
factory reasons; in October and May outdoor exercises at the 
Biverside Becreation Groimds, Newton, may be substituted for the 
gymnasium practice ; each student will be advised with regard to 
her physical welfare by an experienced physician, and the gymnastic 
training lyill be adapted to her needs. 

The college year will be divided into two terms — October to 
February, February to June — each term will close with exami- 
nations in all departments. The general admission requirements 
are such as may be secured by a four years' course in a good High 
School^ but the advanced work in Household Economics is open to 
college graduates without examination, and to others who show 
that they have had the requisite training. A limited number of 
scholarships have been established by the trustees, who have 
abo provided other means of affording pecuniary assistance to 
those who are imable to meet the college charges. The fee for all 
regular coiuises is $100 (£20) a year, payable in two instalments. 
For special students and for evening and Satiuxlay courses special 
and reduced charges are made. The diploma of the college will be 
granted only to those students who have completed the full require- 
ments of one of the regular courses. Certificates may be issued to 
other students, showing the list of studies successfully completed 
and the grades attained in each. Suitable boarding accom- 
modation can be secured for about $7 (£1 lOs.) a week ; a 
college ** dormitory '* is also provided for sixty-six students. The 
rooms are arranged in separate suites, each suite is intended for 
two students,. and consists of a study , a bedroom, and a bath-room, 
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Under certain conditions one student will be allowed to occupy a 
suite ; there are also a few single rooms. Ample and convenient 
dining-rooms are included in the " dormitory/' so that students not 
in residence may secure table board. The cost of residence, in- 
cluding board, is from $275 (£55) to $300 (£60) per year, accord- 
ing to the position of the suite; this must be paid in advance, 
one-half at the beginning of each term. The suites are lighted with 
both gas and electricity, which are furnished at the expense of the 
student ; service is not included. The " dormitory " is imder the 
supervision of the Dean ; and one or more members of the Faculty 
will reside in the building. At the present time a part of the 
instruction is given in the buildings hitherto occupied by the 
School of Housekeeping ; while the remainder, including the larger 
part of the ' classes in the sciences and languages, is given by 
special arrangement in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
This School of Housekeeping was founded a few years since by 
the Women's Educational and Industrial Union of Boston. Its 
aim, of which there has been good promise of realisation, is a 
scientific study of home life, the object being " to save what is of 
permanent good, to discard what is useless, and to bring the whole 
into line with present industrial tendencies and scientific facts — 
social and physical. This study is not to the end that the homes 
of any one class may be bettered, but that the standard of living and 
life may be raised in all homes, in the belief that this would make for 
l)etter citizenship, for a greater comitry, and for a healthier race." 
The course was first oflfered as one step in the re-organisation of 
the home on this broader social and scientific basis, and as a tangible 
recognition of the fact that housekeeping is a profession which 
demands scientific training. It was designed to meet the needs 
of young college women and others who wished to fit themselves 
to manage a household on the best economic and hygienic bases. 
The course consisted at first in the application of known principles 
and facts, scientific and economic, to the maintenance of a healthful 
well-ordered home ; besides which it included a study of the 
management of the household and expenditure of the income 
according to business methods. The movement received the cordial 
support of the professors of Harvard University and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology ; on its teaching staff were found 
the professors of sociology and physiology at Harvard (Dr. Ed. 
Cummings and Dr. Geo. W. Fitz) and the professors of biology and 
sanitary chemistry at the Institute (Dr. Wm. T. Sedgwick and 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards). It is anticipated that yet great(^r success 
will attend the incorporation of the course as a department of the 
Simmons College. Hitherto it has covered the following general 
topics : (1) The home in relation to society ; the home in relation 
to public health ; the house — its construction, furnishing, manage- 
ment, and care. (2) The health of the individual (which embraced 
an exhaustive study of foods and dietaries, the hygiene of childhood 
and home nursing).* Original investigation was also undertaken 
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to mcreaae the body of exact information on household subjects, and 

to stimulate the thought and interest of the housekeeper. 

As an illustration of the practical methods* based upon scientific 
principles, adopted at this school, I may mention that, at the date of my 
visit, each member of a class of eight or ten had been called upon to plan a 
dietary for one week, suitable for the students in residence. This, while 
required to be seasonable, varied and appetising, must not exceed in 
cost a certain sum per head, and must contain the nutrient principles 
in their right proportions to meet the body's needs. A selection was 
made from those submitted, and each compiler, in turn, was called 
upon to superintend the employment of her dietary for one week, in the 
residence attached to the school ; she became at once responsible for the 
purchase, cooking, service, etc., of all the articles which entered into her 
menu. The students meanwhile freely criticised these experimental 
dietaries, expressing their views as to the extent to which the various 
meals, etc., fulfilled the requirements; the questions rabed were discussed 
with the professor in class ; and each purveyor was expected to offer 
sound reasons for the faith which was in her and which had found 
expression in the planning of food for her companions. 

F. — ^Univebsities. 
The belief that all living should be governed by hygienic, ethical, University 
and economic principles, which is the root idea in the Simmons ^^„^n' 
College Household Economic course, is evidently founded on a Household 
sociological basis. This belief has also constituted the standpoint Technology 
of those responsible for the courses in Household Technology and ^^A^^|^^^ 
related subjects at the Chicago University, for which a place is ,^^^^^ 
found in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. It will be XXXIJ. 
remembered that the University of Chicago owes its existence 
chiefly to Mr. John D.. Rockefeller, whose generous gifts for its 
endowment date from 1888, and anioimt to several million dollars. 
The new University opened its doors to students in October, 1892, 
few of its many handsome buildings being then ready for use. 
It includes five divisions— the Schools, College and Academies ; 
the University Extension ; the University libraries, laboratories, 
and museums ; the University Press ; the University affiliations. 
Provision is made for the admission of students at the beginning cf 
a junior college course, or at any further stage of advancement. In 
addition to students in regular standing, provision b made for the 
admission of certain classes of undergraduate students not seeking* 
degrees— such are known as "unclassified." Those who have com- 
pleted at least one year's work in a college or university of high 
rank may also be admitted to the College of the University under 
certain definite conditions. Students are admitted to a Senior College 
either after receiving the Junior College certificate from the University, 
or upon the completion of a corresponding amount of work in another 
institution. A Bachelor's degree is granted at the conclusion of the 
required amount of Junior College work. 
The ordinary tuition fee is $40 (£8) a quarter, though it is 
somewhat influenced by the subject selected ; incidental expenses 
also vary from the same cause. Eight ** dormitories " have been 
thus far erected in the quadrangle, and it Is calculated that $300 
(£60) might, by the exercise of gi-eat care, cover board and tuition, 
with all sundries, for thirty-six weeks of annual residence ; though 
S400 (£80) is nearer the average. 
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The special courses described as " Household Technology '* are Courses in 
offered to meet the needs of the day and the demands of the Ho^ehold 
students for some training in sanitary science. The instruction and relatea 
is intended to give men and women a general view of the place of subjects— 
the household in society, to train both sexes for the rational and continued. 
scientific administration of the home as a social unit, and to prepare 
teachers in the subject. Supplementary courses in physics, 
chemistry, physiology, bacteriology, poUtical economy, and the 
Study of Society are provided and required. Of course, these 
subjects are all elective, but they are attended by a fair and in- 
creasing number of students of both sexes. Three months is 
usually devoted to each sub-division, four, or perhaps five, classes 
a week being held. The tabulated particulars supply certain details, 
but a concise resumi of the topics included is desirable to indicate 
the scope assigned to the subject. Courses on Home Sanitation, 
Jbod Supplies and Dietaries, the Economy of living, and a "seminar" 
in Sanitary Science (designed for students capable of ccarying on 
independent investigation) are conducted by Professor Marion 
Talbot, Dean of Women, at the University. The subject of Food, 
a practical course in the principles of Cookery, laboratory courses 
in the Chemistry of Foods and Household Bacteriology, and a 
theoretical course on the evolution of the house are entrusted to 
Professor Alice P. Norton. Professor Edwin O. Jordan under- 
takes courses in General Bacteriology and in Public Hygiene, studied 
from the standpoint of the bacteriologist ; Physical Chemistry is 
under the charge of Professor A. P. Matthews. The sociological 
aspect of the subject is strongly emphasised throughout. Professor 
Charles B. Henderson himself takes charge of the courses on " The 
Family," the "Group of Industrials," and "Eural and Urban 
Communities " ; while those on " Contemporary Society in the 
United States" and on "American Cities" are conducted by 
Professor Geo. E. Vincent. In the opinion of Professor Hender- 
son, a knowledge of health principles is essential for eveiyone, and 
is required by him from all his students, many of whom are engaged 
in post-graduate work. The attention of these mature students 
is directed to the special study of such questions as the influence 
upon health of home and school, and kindred topics. In the 
seminar in Sanitary Science, for instance, each student is re- 
quired to carry on some selected investigation, and to report upon 
their work. Such subjects as the use of food preservatives, the 
division of income in household expenses, or the comparative 
plumbing regulations in New York or Chicago are undertaken. 
The problem of domestic service is entered into fully in the 
"Economy of Living." The admimble conditions planned for 
the staff of servants in the Women's Hall of the University by 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richai-ds of Boston, and Miss Sarah Wentworth, so 
long ago as 1893, offer an object lesson in the possibility of an 
eight hours' day for servants, at least in institutional life* 

Professor Jordan's course in Public Hygiene proves both attractive 
and valuable. It deals with the application of bacteriology to the 
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water supply, food supply, and sewage disposal of a city. The 
treatment has hitherto been by lecture and demonstration ; but 
last autiunn he proposed to include practical work, bacteriological, 
chemical, and microscopic, for his students. In their company he 
visits model farms and dairies, reservoirs, sewage works, and so 
forth. These expeditions arouse very marked interest among his 
students of both sexes. 

Some prominence is assigned to hygiene in the Department of 
Pedagogy at this University, where the attention of students is 
consistently directed to related courses in biology, physiology, 
neurology, and social science. Dr. Dewey's lectures on the 
" General principles of elementary education," and Miss Camp's 
on the ** Science of elementary education," require a previous 
elementary knowledge of general biology, physics, and chemistry. 
Miss Harmer, Director of Domestic Arts in the University 
Elementary School, gives two courses on the " Educational value 
and uses of the Domestic Arts," in which she indicates the claims 
and place of such work in education and their hygienic influence 
in the home ; while Professor Ix)cke deals with " School hygiene, 
sanitation, and construction." His students are referred to 
schools in Chicago and elsewhere for the practical solution of certaui 
problems in heating, ventilation, and lighting ; economic problems 
of fatigue, school diseases, faults of posture, etc., also receive 
practical as well as theoretical attention. 

In the Department of Political Economy, Dr. Hatfield's course on 

Social Economics is also useful in the emphasis it lays upon the 

results of hygienic ignorance on the economic conditions of working 

men. Chicago and its vicinity afford abundant materials for the 

])racticd observation demanded of his students. This recognition 

of the almost imperative necsssity for scientific training on the 

part of those who assume responsible positions, whether such 

positions be held as employers, paid officials, or as philanthropic and 

honorary workers, has been instrumental in the introduction of 

other classes in sociology by Professors Henderson and Vincent. 

In each of these the fundamental princij)les of hygiene are lirouglit 

forward and their imjX)rtance is affirmed. 

I cannot resist mentioning in this connection the valuable Outline 
of Studies for Officers of Correctional Institutions drawn up by Professor 
Henderson, in fulfilment of a promise made at the National Prison 
Association meeting at Cleveland in 1900. The suggested course 
includes the elements of physiology and sanitation ; a study of hygienic 
foods and clothing and a suitable introduction to sociology, psycho- 
logy and pedagogy. It is proposed that such a curriculum should 
constitute a part of the training of all officials employed as pnson 
warders, superintendents, assistants, and school teachers in reforma- 
tories and industrial schools. The outline contains an excellent biblio- 
graphy arranged for each of the subjects suggested, all of which have 
not been enumencted above, but all of which would contribute towards 
approaching the inmates of such institutions in a spirit of true philan- 
thropy, based upon a study of the human mind and body, as influenced 
by heredity, environn)?nt and temperament. 
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In the Correspondence Study Department of the University 
Extension division, sanitary science also finds a place. Courses in 
Foods and in House Sanitation ai^ conducted by Miss Talbot and 
Mrs. Baycroft, -which have been turned to accoimt by students 
scattered throughout the States. These are elementary in 
character, but they serve to assist members of Women's Clubs and 
others who have no opportimity, or who cannot devote time, to 
attend a definite college course. 

The last courses of study with which I propose to deal possess Teachers 
an unusual interest, for they find an honoiu^ place at Teachers J<^P®^^- 
College, Columbia University, an institution of so unique a character University, 
that its history and aims must be briefly recorded before I pass New 
on to my more immediate subject. Teachers College is the pro- York, 
fessional school of Columbia University for the study of education 
and the training of teachers. It is neither a Normal school nor a 
University Department of Pedagogy, but ranks as a professional 
school for teachers. It maintains University standards, aiming at 
the development of the foiu* qualities held by its Dean to be pre- 
eminently desiraUe in a teacher; i.e., general culture, professional 
knowledge, special knowledge and skill in teaching. Students may 
be of either sex, and may be engaged in, or preparing for, work in 
elementary, secondary, and normal schools. Opportunities for 
advanced study are available for specialists in various branches of 
school work, as well as for principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents of schools. The college was founded in 1888, and was 
the practical outcome of a noticeable discussion on '' Education 
as a subject of University study,'' contained in President Barnard's 
reports ; but it only became part of the educational sjrstem of 
ColumUa University in 1898, when it was transferred to its present 
locality. It now takes academic rank with the Schools of Law, 
Medicine, and Applied Science. The donations towards its develop- 
ment have been most generous, amounting to at least $1,250,000. 
In the early days of the college there was only one course, 
followed by every regular student ; but the work offered in the 
several departments soon increased beyond the capacity of one 
individual, and sub-divisions became necessary. No department, 
however, undertakes work that is done adequately in other 
faculties of the University. This original course of study occupied 
two years ; and from the outset a school of observation and practice 
was an integral part of the plan. Teachers College now offers 
forty-six courses in Education, among which may be mentioned 
those on the history and principles of education, educational 
administration, genetic psychology and child study, and others on 
the theory and practice of teaching biology, domestic art, domestic 
science, i^glish, fine arts, languages, manual training, and physical 
training. Quahfied students of Teachers College .are allowed to 
pursue University courses in history, language and Uteraturo, 
natural science, mathematics, philosophy, psychology, ethics, 
anthropology, music, economics, and social science. Two Schools 
of Observation and Practice are maintained, one the Horace Mann 
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i5cbool, the other but just inaugurated, known as the Experimental 
School. The Horace Mann School, with its three departments, 
Ims been already mentioned. The Experimental School c^Kisists of a 
kindergarten and elementary school, also of special classes in 
sewing, cooking, and manual training. 

The requirements for admission to Teachers College ai'e as follows : 
to, the two years' collegiate course — completion of a High school 
course ; if this be followed by a two years' professional course it 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science. To the two years' 
courses which lead to diplomas in elementary and kindergarten 
teaching, domestic art and domestic science, the fine arts, manual 
training, &c., completion of the collegiate course is the quali- 
fication for admission, or its equivalent in an approved college, or 
graduation from an approved normal school, or two years of tech- 
nical training, or experience in teaching. To the graduate courses, 
college graduation, or its equivalent, qualifies for entrance. The 
fees for the graduate courses average $150 (£30) ; in other 
courses $100 (£20). The Faculty annually awards five fellowsliipa 
of $650 each, and seventeen scholarships of varying ainounts. 

.The Dean of Teachers. College fully maintains the convictions of 
its founders in his statement that a university " is true to itself when 
it undertakes the professional training of teachers ; for the interests 
of public education are as urgent and important as the interests of 
law, medicine or engineering." Dean Russell has also drawn desirable 
attention to the relation of other university studies to education. 
First, those '* which contribute directly to the science of education, 
such as biology, which is concerned with vital processes ; psychology, 
which discloses the nature of the mind ; sociology, which deals with 
the inter-relations of individuals in society ; and ethics, which seeks 
to establish the princif^es of right action. Second, all studies, regard- 
less of their immediate bearing on the science of education, may be 
considered sf a means to inform and to develop the minds of the young.*' 
It is the policy of Teachers College to afford every opportunity for 
specialisation ; but the faculty insists that the true basis of specialisa- 
tion in education lies in liberal culture, accuTB^te scholarship, and that 
professional knowledge which characterises the intelligent teactier. 
The chief problem in the educational administration of Teachers 
College, since it became a part of the University system, has been to 
devise and conduct courses of study suited to the needs of advanced 
students. The first step was to provide graduate courses for students 
who weie capable of undertaking research and investigation in one 
special field ; to this end the course leading to the higher diploma 
was planned for graduate students whose interests were chiefly pro- 
fessional. It is intended to fit teachers of superior ability and of special 
academic attainments for the work of training teachers in colleges and 
normal schools, and for positions in the public school service requiring 
• a high degree of professional insight and technical skill. Candidates 
-. for the higher diploma must be ^^uates of an approved institution 
of learning-^ college, engineering school, a normal school, or the 
equivalent of one of these — and must present satisfactory evidence of 
'\ a high deigree of professional ability as a result of the study of educa- 
tion or experience, in teaching. The real test of fitness, however, is 
the ability of the candidate to undertake research and investigation 
in one major and two minor subjects. The minimum .period of resi- 
dence is fixed at one year, but the necessity for completing some special 
task in line with the major subject, and of putting the results in form 
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for puUlcatioQ make it difficult for the average student to secure the 
diploma in the minimum time. 

The Fabuity is constantly engaged in the modification of couraest 
the raising of standards and the revision of curricula. Each year 
increases the confidence that progress is being made in the right 
direction, though it is realised with equal force that the end is not 
}ret in sight ; a sentiment keenly es^perienced by Mrs. Woolman 
and Miss Kinne, who are respectively in charge of the Departments 
of Domestic Art and Domestic Science. 

The courses of study pursued in these departments present many 
points of interest ; year by year they are developed and modified 
in the light of experience gained. Probably considerable changes 
in detail have taken place since my visit ; but the broad lines are 
the same, and I venture to hope that the necessarily imperfect 
notes I present in these pages may nevertheless serve to stimulate 
my readers to secure from headquarters fuller and further infor- 
mation on courses of such value and importance. The wide scope 
and sociological import of the groups of subjects described as 
Domestic Art or Domestic Science is evidently realised by those 
responsible for their selection and treatment. That this point of 
\iew receives the full support of the entire staff is agai^ evident 
from the fact that students in Domestic Art are required to cor- 
relate their studies either with Domestic Science, with Fine Arts, 
or with Manual Training, while students in Domestic Science are 
advised to correlate their studies with Domestic Art or with 
Manual Training. The details I furnish differ apparently but little 
from those already supplied in regard to Technical School or certain 
College Courses, but in the spirit and methods is recognisable the 
end in view ; not the development of manual facility or even of 
hygienic habits, but '' the meaning of the physical, social, moral, 
aesthetic and spiritual conditions of the home to the individual, 
and to society at large. The courses may be descriljed as applied 
science and art, they do not offer technical training, It is felt 
that in a University these applied cQiuises must have the same 
standing as pure science, and on these lines they are formulated, 
and from this point of view the Schedule of the two courses 
should be studied. For instance, the students of Domestic (a) Course in 
Art are required to practise, early in their training, advanced P^™^^*^ 
basketry and raflSa work, as well as to construct a systematic ,p^y^j^ 
series of models to cover the ground of plaui needlework, not so XXXIII. 
much with the ^ew; of acquiring manual dexterity, as with the 
aim of thoroughly comprehending how, by such means, to draw 
out and build up a child's ideas ; how to substitute broad, free 
movements in place of fine Ptitching for young pupils, how to 
convert the subject into a general means of self-expression for all. 
Students are trained to oteerve and consider the interests, capa- 
cities and instincts of the child, and to adapt their instruction to 
these at various ages. In support of her methods, Mrs. Woohnan 
ixnntB out that "early nations used the needle in many 
f^ays adapted to tha use of children, in coarse weaving, in 
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(a) Course basketry, in which rigid material was sewed together 
in Domestic ^jth aoft-or fibres, such as wool and twisted bark ; in mats, 
linueT'^ hats and baskets of the raflSa palm fibre, in braiding, knotting, 
twining, netting, etc. All of these early steps in domestic art 
make an excellent foundation for sewing, and may be used to great 
advantage in the primary grades, where the awakening power of 
the child demands work in rapid construction and large adjust- 
ments. The articles should be simple in construction— of a charac- 
ter to appeal to the child's interests—and worth doing." Their 
practice work in the Horace Mann School affords the necessary 
opportunity to the students for testing their own command of this 
method, and for obsert-ing its influence on children. The re- 
mainder of the practical work in the Domestic Art Course follows 
accepted lines in the teaching of drafting and cutting of materials, 
dressmaking — elementary and advanced (the Vienna dressmaking 
83rstem is that adopted), and millinery. At Teachers College, as in 
the Technical Institute courses, infinite pains are expended in the 
effort to cultivate a sense of what is appropriate and beautiful in 
design and colour and in developing the power to expi-ess this in 
execution. Certain Art courses are obligatory, while the DejMirt- 
raent itself provides one in Household Art and Design.* Of this the 
aim is to apply general rules of art to the home, in order to foster 
good taste and appreciation of beauty in every-day life. It includes 
some consideration of healthful living and dressing ; the colour 
effects and uses of textiles ; and the ])rinciples of home decoration ; 
training in facility to sketch and design with accuracy and rapidity ; 
and the use of the needle in applying these principles to articles of 
home and ceremonial use. To further strengthen students in 
what seems to be fundamental to their speciality, they are advised 
to continue their studies along lines calculated to aid in under- 
standing the scope and meaning of art ; the result is evident in the 
bold and frequently artistic sketches made when they are engaged in 
the final stages of dressmaking and millinery. Domestic science is 
not ignored in this Domestic Art course ; the study of foods and the 
processes of their production, manufacture, and cooking are obli- 
gatory subjects, while students are strongly advised to follow 
the course in Household Chemistry under Dr. Vult^. Practice 
lessons in sewing are given under supervision in the Experimental 
School. Here, from the first grade upwards, children are guided 
progresLnvely from the practice of primitive methods of weaving 
and basketry, through varied phases of hand and needlework, 
until this evolutionary method brings them, in the High school, 
to a study of the existing manufacturing sjrstem and its 
social influences. Mrs.Woolman's inter^t in these sociological and 
industrial aspects of her subject becomes very apparent in 
her lecttures on Textiles. This course covers a study of fabrics ; 
the processes of their manufacture ; the develophient of these 
processes, and their effect on social conditions, with the object of 
giving students not merely a knowledge of textiles, but of affording 

• See Appendix H, 
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thein suggestions for methods of presentation in connection with 
their lessons in sewing. " The way things are made is of intense 
interest to children/' wriles Mrs. Woohnan, ^' and the skilled teacher 
can easily make their history and manufacture a part of geography, 
school k»sons in history, mathematics, etc.'' Through the right 
presentation of the whole subject, she anticipates also a revival of 
sjnnpathy with and respect for manual labour. 

In connection with this course on Textiles and that on Household 
Art, visits are paid to the mills, furniture stores, and museums, 
liectures on the educational aspects of Domestic Art are preceded by 
a course in elementary psychology, given by Pix)fe8Sor Kiorndike, 
wUch includes the elements of the science, as well as the general 
principles which control successful teaching, so far as these can te 
derived from psychological laws, or from the study of school prac- 
tice. Its aim is to preimro students for subsequent courses in 
the methods of teaching separate subjects. Professor Monroe 
takes the history of education, which is supplemented by Professor 
Woolman's course on the Theory and Practice of Teaching Domestic 
Art. Here the relationship of Domestic Art is considered (1) to the 
aims and means of education ; (2) to the best methods of teaching it 
in public and other schools ; and (3) to its correlation with other 
grade, work. The planning and cost of courses of instruction are 
also considered. Students are constantly reminded that the per- 
sonality of a teacher is one of the most important factors in her 
work; '' her physical, mental, and moral influence is ever moulding 
her pupils, even without her effort ; her teaching must, therefore, 
be groimded on culture ; she should thoroughly understand the 
problems of modem education. . . . she should be inspired by 
a high ethical aim ... to make the children efficient for good 
in the world, she must study their characteristics and interests ; 
she must see, too, that the child's own will power is at work, and 
that he thinks out for himself every step in connection with the 
article in hand." Bearing this ideal in mind, a study of even the 
condehsed outline of the course (Table XXXIII.) will have its ow^n 
interest in showing by what means its realisation is attempted. 

Miss Helen Kinn^, thie professor of Domestic Science, ia imbued 
with the same true educational spirit as Mi-s. Woolman, and 
(/>) Course in '^^'^ ladies receive an increasing amoimt of encouraging co- 
ScieDce. operation from other members of the faculty. The course in 
Yvlffv Domestic Science, as defined in the college "Announcement," 
AAlv. jg g^gj^ more comprehensive in its allied studies than that in 
Domestic Art. The introductory courses in psychology and edu- 
cation are similar to those in the Domestic Art course, as is also 
the ** recommended " course in the Economic and Social History of 
the United States. This last deals with those special topics and 
phases of economic and social history which have direct and prac- 
tical bearing upon the work of students in the departments of 
Manual Training, Domestic Science, and Domestic Art. It gives an 
idea of the nature and purpose of industrial growth ; considers in 
detail the various economic and industrial conditions and problems 
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of the various sections of the United States at the present time ; {b) Course 
and the relation of economic and industrial forces to contem- ^" P®°*®®^*^ 
porary social conditions. A partial study is made of the ^go- continued. 
Domio and industrial condition of Eiirope in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, as based upon the mercantile system. The 
outcome of these conditions is traced in exploration and colonisation, 
and in the growth of economic industry in the American colonies, 
which culminated in the American Bevolution. Attention is also 
directed to the industrial problems of the nation ; and the con- 
temporary social condition and problems are noted as outgrowths 
of economic development. 

Another course common to students of either Domestic Art or 
Domestic Science is that given by Dri Vult^ in Household 
Chemistry. To this he has given much thought, and through his 
courtesy I am enabled to include its synopsis.* It is designed to 
include the study of the principal food products, such as sugars, 
starches, proteids, animal and vegetable fats, water and mineral 
salts. Special attention is given to the changes which take place 
during the operation of cooking, to the analytical tests applied to 
them, as well as to the chemical aspects of fermentation and 
putrefaction, and their prevention by chemical means, and steri- 
lisation. The corrosive action of food constituents, acids, &c., on 
utensils is dealt with, as well as saponification, the action . of 
detergents, hard and soft water, testing of milk, butter, cheese, 
water, &c. ; the chemistry of fuels and of illuminants is also 
studied. Dr. Vult^ do^ not lay stress upon efxpression of 
results in chemical equations, liut aims rather that the sub- 
i^t should be ap(H*oached • and ' dealt with' from the point of 
vie[W*of daily Uf<9 i-equireraents. He gives the theory in his lec- 
tiireSy and leaves the canying out of e±perimenta, in the form 
of problems, to liis students, who work under his personal sujier- 
vision. He also conducts an advanced course in the same subject ; 
here original research is undertaken in the working out of pro- 
blems which arise in the preparation of food, the use of fuels and 
cooking apparatus, and in laundering and other cleansing processes. 
It is intended only for advanced students who have a sound 
knowledge of elementary and organic chemistry. 

The subject of Foods is taken up exhaustively in the Domestic 
Science course, and is studied in three courses. The first is de- 
signed to give a thorough knowledge of theoiy and pi-actice in 
cooking, and to aid the student in arranging matter for teach- 
ing ; it deals with the composition and nutritive value of foods, 
the fundamental principles and processes of cookery, and a com- 
parative study of fuels and of cooking apparatus. Sjjecial attention 
Ls given to scientific methods in kitchen laboratory work, and 
to the adaptation of such methods to schools. The second 
is concerned with the production of food materials, such 
as dairy products, manufacture of flours, cereals, spices, &c., 

* See Appendix H. 
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as well as with food adulterations and other processei in the (^) Course in 
preparation of food materials. The third takes up advanced l^J?n^®8*|c 
oookery» the preservation of food, cookery for invalids and continued. 
children^ food values and dietaries, the planning, cooking, and 
serving of meals, a waitresses' course, and marketing. The 
cookery practice is made as experimental as it can be, in order to 
enforce and to illustrate fundamental principles. Students are set 
problems from which to gain their own experience, and are trained 
not to rely on that of others as recorded in cookery books. No 
stereotyped set of recipes is worked through; laboratory 
rather than ordinary kitchen methods are enforced, and such 
variety of problems presented as to demand practical individual 
solution from each member of the class. A tabulated method of 
record is usually employed, by which the effects of heat, of varying 
proportions of materials, &c., are set out graphically. 

Botany and zoology, under Professors Lloyd and^Bigelow, are 
studied in the form of lectures, laboratory work, recitations, 
excursions for field work, and collateral reading. These courses 
are obligatory on Domestic Science students, and must be taken 
before the course in physiology and hygiene, in which the same 
professors adopt similar methods. This latter course covers a 
laboratory study of the structure of cells, tissues, and organs in 
various organisms, both plant and animal, including man, and of 
the fundamental principles of hygiene, personal and domestic. 
Individual hygiene is also studied from the standpoint of occupa- 
tion and recreation, the claims of physical culture receiving atten- 
tion. Home sanitation and economics find a place in the second 
year of study. The course embraces the following subjects : 
situation and structure of the house, water supply, disposal of 
waste, heating and ventilation, lighting, healthful furnishing, 
cleansing of the house, development and organisation of the home 
and its adaptation to modem conditions, systematic methods of 
housekeeping, the cost of Uving and household accounts, domestic 
service. The lectures on bacteriology are optional ; they are 
associated with practical laboratory work, in illustration of the 
theoretical teaching which deals with the nature of bacteria, witli 
methods of isolation and recognition of species, the part which 
bacteria play in nature, the industrial uses to which they are put ; 
the bacteria of air, water, ice, milk, and foods generally ; the 
methods of sterilisation and disinfection ; the relation of bacteria to 
disease, and, in connection with this, certain phases of hygiene and 
household sanitation, extending to the care of the sick. This and 
the courses in Home Nursing and Emergencies are so usually elected 
that they enter into the training of the majorit}' of students. These 
last-mentioned subjects consist of lectures, with practical illustrations 
and experiments on the part of the students, and are considered to 
afford sufficient training to enable teachers to present the subjects 
in the schools. Both are conducted by a trained nurse. The 
Qourse in Laimdry-work includes both theory and practice. No 
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(b) CourRein laundry is provided, but the practical work ia carried out in the 
Domestic large kitchen laboratory by means of portable equipmentp' upon 
continued, ^'h^^^h much thought has ))een expended. - That this has been to 
good effect is showp by the success which has attended its employ- 
ment not Only for the college students, but for public school work 
in poor districts where no " centres '* are yet organised. This 
subject is of recent introduction, and has by no means reached its 
finfii development. 

Another course described as " Supervision and Critic Teaching 
in Domestic Science " consists of conferences and practical work 
under Professor Kinne. It aflfords opportunity for practical investi- 
gations of conditions and problems in Domestic Science teaching in 
schools, colleges, universities, clubs, and social settlements; it also 
includes a study of the development and present status of domestic 
science at home and abroad ; the organisation and management 
of departmeMs ; supervision in city schools ; and critic teaching 
in normal schools. 

The enrolment in both departments is progressing steadily in 
number. During last year 114 students, all women, were 
under instruction in the department of Domestic Science, while 
sixty-six, of whom four were men, were found in that of Domestic 
Art. Miss Kinn^ and her colleague, Mrs. AVoolman, have in view 
a scheme to combine the two-years courses in each of these two 
Bubjects into one three-years course, especially for the tr^ning 
of inspectors; but,. among other difficulties; they are confronted 
with the fact that the stU}dents*who Select the one or the other of 
these^ courses of: study are ust^ly of temperaments ♦imd* types of 
mittti-so different that forune individual to g&in^«telKgent com- 
mand of *aH''4Arat would* be involved in such a combined odurse 
would be a relatively rar^ AttBinitvent. / ' *» ^ *-» ,«.•♦*'**•>'» 

A perusal of the preceding pages cannot fail to jbave impressed 
on the mind of the reader the valua))le impetus given to 
educational progress by the work carried on in the indepen- 
dent institutions of all grades to which this part of the Report 
refers. It is evident that official coercion is not needed to stimiilate 
the zeal which finds an honourable outlet in thus promoting 
studies framed to advance the efficiency of the nation. It is true 
that much still remains to be done in the development, multi- 
plication and organisation of these courses, nevertheless, each 
year's work is more full of promise for. the future, while at least 
a decade must elapse before its fruition can reasonably be 
anticipated. 
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Social Agsnotes vcm the Promotion of Domestic Science 

Teaching. 

That, the eduoational insttiutians of a oountiy reflect the public Introduc- 
opinion of its people is an assured, though relatively somewhat tory. 
reeently recognised fact. lis acceptance will direct the attention of 
thoughtful oljservers to a study of the forces active in the formation 
of current national bdiefs. Of these, there are two distinct classes : 
the one, by its progressive spirit, moulding tho conception of the 
few wiae or far^ighted into the ideals of the many ; the other 
retarding advisable developments, because the issues at stake are 
allowed to be obscured by the prejudices it fosters. These dual 
factors are constantly at work, and always important, whether 
in tiie sphere of sociology and philanthropy, or in the scholastic, 
oommereial and profesiaional worlds ; most particularly so when 
the subject presented to the public for consideration is closely 
Unked with daily life. Therefore, this Report on '* The Teaching of 
Hygiene and Household Science in the United States of America " 
would be incomplete without a reference, however brief, to the 
social, as well as to the educational, agencies which are responsible, 
to a greater or less degree, for the promising activity of interest 
in these subjects observable in the schools and colleges of the country. 
Tlie.proviflion of a more healthy, happy, intelligent, and economical 
home life is rightly considered to be a national problem ; its solution 
is not relegated to one profession, or confined to one state ; the 
movement in favour ofsanitary reform is increasingly general, and 
I could not fail to be impressed with the unfeigned interest expressed 
in it by both sexes in many different centres. In the case of men, this 
seemed stimulated chiefly by their desire for national supremacy ; 
in the case of women, it was more often the domestic side which 
appealed to their s}'mpathies. It also appeared to me that there exists 
a small percentage of professional and commercial men, who sin- 
cerely deplore the melancholy corruption which is so serious a 
blight on the country's municipal life. Tlieir hopes for sweeping 
and immediate I'sfomi are not great ; but they look for a gradual 
transnmtation of the base ore of self-seeking into the refined metal 
of zeal for social progress by a succeeding generation, which 
shall be trained in the best traditions of citizenship during 
early and impressionable years. Professor Adams has said that 
** the requisite of a citizen is that he should be able to appreciate 
and feel and understand those forces that touch his life " ; he must 
be able to grasp something of the import of heredity, and of the 
powerful influences of environment. Apart from sanitary 
scienoe based upon biology, how is this appreciation or 
understanding to be fully gained ? Testimony that a study of 
hygiene furnishes one necessary foundation to good citizenship 
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is aflfoixled by the fact that in Chicago TTniveraitj'', the State 
University of Michigan, and elsewhere, the courses offered are 
the direct outcome of the male students' sense of need ; a sensation 
of sufficient strength to embolden men in some other universities to 
follow Household Science Courses, hitherto confined to female 
students, until provision is made for courses better suited to 
masculine requirements. 

Sociology and Economics are subjects much discussed just now 
in the States ; increasing attention, for example, is devoted to their 
study in High Schools ; and it would seem to good purpc^, if a 
more general demand for and interest in the study of public health 
be the enduring fruit. The mere making of man into a better 
animal is the argument which it must be admitted carries weight 
with the majority in the business world. That Boston merchant 
is by no means unique, who supported the introduction of Physical 
Culture (to include a knowledge of Hygiene) into the curriculum 
of both boys and girls in the High School of Brookline, on the 
grounds that the clerk who knows how to keep himself mentally 
and physically at high-water mark has his financial worth to his 
employer materially increased. Thus, though the motives, when 
analysed, may be very mixed, and not alwa^'S of a high ethical 
standard, their outcome bodes well for the efficiency of the 
nation. 

A. — Women's Clubs. 

Th»*ir This awakening to the importance of intelligent civic adminis- 

or/auisiition tration is, however, not confined to men. The records of many 
metlioJi. cities testify to the vivid interest taken in "municipal house- 
keeping " by women, and to their achievements in that spherp. 
The influence they exercise upon public life in the United States 
is due, among other causes, to the strength derived from co-opera- 
tion. The SQcial life of the nation is woven into one great web 
by a network of women's clubs. These are federated into large 
organizations, which knit together those units separated by appar- 
ent distance, and facilitate the concentration of an almost irresis- 
tible force uix)n any selected subject. The significance of the term 
" club " differs from that attached to it in this country ; any 
community of interest which links a few women together for some 
common object — for example, the study of art, or of history, or a 
foreign language, or some measure of social reform, or some political 
alarm, results in the formation of a " club," or perhaps of a special 
branch of one already in existence. The clubs of a district, town, 
or city are usually federated under a President, who, while supreme 
in her district, is subservient to the County or State President ; 
the whole organisation finds its focus in the National President, 
elected at definite intervals from among the State Presidents. 
Great hidependence is characteristic of these clubs ; there may be 
activity or indolence, concentration of interest or diffusion of energy, 
ideals confined to vague theories, or demanding instant realisation 
in practice ; but there is one fact a^^sured, and that is that women 
have it in their jwwer. by this moans, to mould public opinion to 
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an extent inconceivable in Great Britain. Signs are not wanting 
of the realisation that the responsibility thus involved must be 
lived up to and prepared for; among these may be mentioned 
the growing demand for assistance from University Extension 
lectures, and increased attendance at the Summer Schools. 

In addition to periodical congresses, at which the attendance of 
experts gives worth and vitality to the proceedings, it is the custom 
among these women's clubs to meet at frequent intervals, to pursue 
the study of some selected subject. A yearly programme is drawn 
up ; for instance, in the Domestic Science Club, the topics chosen 
range over the whole wide field of personal, domestic, educational 
and municipal hygiene : — House Construction ; Plumbhig ; Ice 
Supply ; the Problem of Domestic Service ; what constitutes a good 
Menu ; Household Accoimts ; Art in the Household ; Recreations ; 
School Sanitation ; these are a few culled at random from a last 
year's list. A subject is a^isigned to each member, who is required 
to study and present a paper upon it at a given date ; free dis- 
cussion follows the reading of this essay. I heard repeatedly of the 
beneficial results which follow this amateur work ; not the least 
of which is the growing interest among mothers as to the teaching 
of Domestic Science in High and Grammar schools. Material assist^ 
anoe in home and club study is afforded by the system of Travelling 
libraries, loaned, for six months or longer, to any registered club 
by the Public Library Division of several State libraries. 

In illustration of the good missionary work possible of perform- Specimen 
ance by a local branch of one Women's Club, I may mention the on^nisa- 
lUinois Association of Domestic Science, though examples could Jj^ij?^ 
be easily multiplied. The objects of this Association are " to Domestic 
stimulate interest in all that pertains to home-making ; to instigate Science 
the organisation of domestic science associations in order to oo-^®^^^"^' 
ordinate the work ; and to secure the intixxluction of the study (a) Illinois 
of domestic science into the educational system." The President Association 
and her Committee were animated in the first instance by a desire Sciem"^^^^^ 
to introduce better methods, based upon sound reasons, into 
the conduct of their own home life ; then they desired to interest 
those whose existence is usually hampered by unintelligent " rule 
of thxmib " habits, and who are hard to reach in consequence of 
their often isolated dwellings. Stinmlated by enthusiasm, these 
women took advantage of the presence of a large number of club 
members on the occasion of the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute, held at Champaign in February, 1898 ; they 
called a meeting, at which attention was directed to the advantage 
of organising a State Domestic Science Association. In this 
instance, the intention was more particularly to reach the farmers' 
wives ; that is to say, to initiate a movement which shotild provide 
for them what these Institutes do for the farmers, t.e., a reciuring 
opportimity for the discussion of professional questions, and for 
the securing of new light or reliable information upon doubtful 
points. The support afforded by the men was so cordial that, 
from the staiHb, the Association wcis looked upon as a legitimate 
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part of the Fanners' Institute's work ; and, soon after the first 
aanual meeting, the Institution Board passed a formal resolution 
by which the Illinois Association of Domestic Science was reoog- 
fiised as an organisation affiliated to the lUinois Farmers' Institute, 
while a committ^ee of the directors was appointed to look after its 
interests. That the women, worked to some purpose is evident 
from the endowment three years later of scholarships for girls in 
Household Economics, tenable at the Illinois State University, of 
the same number (two to each coijnty of the State) and on the 
same terms as those in Agriculture, appropriated some yeara 
previously to young men. 
... fy . Foremost in %\ie earnest, intelligent, public ser^dce rendered by 

s'ciMice' ^^ women has been the Sanitary Science Club of the Association of 
Club of the College AUunnje,- which is itself composed of graduates from 
ABso«2iation certain selected women's colleges of high standing This depart- 
Alumii^^ ment of the Association was organised in Boston twenty years 
ago, when there were as yet few college graduates in the country, 
and fewer still at the head of homes of their own. Its object 
was the promotion of home sanitation, and for the first two years 
of the Club's existence, its members deroted their time to general 
Btudy of the subject and to I'esearch into methods, either in the 
homes of the club members, or in those- opened for this purpose 
by friends. Such positive help and satisfactory material resulted 
from this work that two of the members were appointed to edit 
tJie notes made. The resulting publication, issued in 1887 and 
brought up to date by subsequent new editions, retains its position 
OS an acknowledged text-book, and has influenced large numbers 
for good* With the advantage of that increased knowledge, which 
i*esults from accumulated and sifted experience, this Sanitary.Science 
(Jlub has directed its Attention to the betterment of homes ofajl 
classes ; to the securing of necessary reforms in .school and muni- 
cipal sanitation ; and to the introduction of suitable opportunities 
for a study of the subject of Home Economics into Iligh Schbols 
and Colleges. For some years several of the most prominent 
Club membei-s have been engaged in teaching Sanitary Science 
at the University of Chicago, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and other important educational centres. It is regrettable 
that the interesting exhibit of " The Work of College Women for 
the Home " was not more generally observed at the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1900, for it constituted an instructive record of good work 
done. • Plans and descriptions of houses were included, as well as 
specimen details of administrative work carried on by these women, 
and a. bibliography of their published writings. A recent exhibit 
in the cause of Home Economics at Boston illustrated in seven 
sections their practical services to the community ; these con- 
sisted of : (i.) Bibliography ; (ii.) Home Economics applied U^ 
childien ; (iii,) applied to Shelter and Furnishings ; (iv.) applied 
to Food ; (v. J applied to Clothing ; (vi.) applied to Househokl 
Management ; (vii.) suggested applications of the subjectil to 
Public School instruction. The exhibits included useful models^ 
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notably one of the New England Kitchen at Boston ; a clever 
portable device for the division of an ordinary schoolroom into 
four rooms for housewifery lessons ; examples of hygienic clothing 
for children ; laimdry and food exhibits ; dietaries calculated 
at various figures, and some of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards' useful 
aids to intelligent and wholesome housekeeping. Indeed, it may 
be justly said, to their honour, that the college women of the 
United States were among the first to see the importance to the 
home of healthful management and environment, and to take 
practical means to secure such conditions. To them is due the 
credit lor directing attention also to the true significance of Domestic 
Economy, viz., that it embraces economy of time, of method, and 
of strength, as well as of poimds, shillings, and pence. 

The work and publications of the Sanitary Science Club of the (c) The 
College AlumnsB are undoubtedly largely responsible for the JJ**^^'}*', , 
inception of another social organisation, the National Household E^o^Jic 
Economic Association. This was actually formed as the direct Association, 
result of a congress held at the Chicago Exhibition, 1893 ; it now 
embraces a large membership in thirty of the States and in Canada. 
Its work lies chiefly among the well-to-do classes, though its 
members assist in the training of women in very poor districts. 
Both sexes are eligible for membership. The Annual Congress, 
held for three or four days in some important centre, serves to 
stunulate its own supporters, while it arouses interest among 
those previously indifferent to its objects. To awaken the middle 
class to a sense of the dignity, interest, and importance of House- 
hold Economics has been very uphill work. But the President 
can now report hopeful signs of ground securely gained among a 
class often difficult to influence, hedged in as it is by social con- 
vention and the ix>S3es8ion of homes, which, l^ecause they boar the 
halNmarks of comfort or wealth, are presupposed to possess the sign 
manual of health. However, the Committee are spurred on to 
persevering efforts by the conviction that the formation of an 
intelligent public opinion on the right conduct of home life among 
these educated members of the community is an indispensable 
factor in its general study ; while, incidentally, they anticipate 
that one outcome may Ije some promising solution of that most 
vexed problem, the future of domestic service. The Association 
endeavours to work through existing organisations ; consequently, 
it puts itself in touch with the Women's Clubs throughout the 
countr3% and has successfully secur'^d the inauguration of many 
a department in tlus subject, as w^ll as organising local com- 
mittees for the conduct of si^ecific lines of study. These local 
committees are urged, in their turn, to influence the Farmers' 
Institutes, School Managers, Factory Girls' Gubs, indeed all 
industrial, sociological and educational organisations ; as a result, 
more attention is given annually to the e&sentials of succ^ful 
housekeeping, to the right care of children, and to the making 
of attractive and healthy homes. 
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(d) The The Women's Institute, Yonkers, New York, offers an excellent 
Women's example of somewhat similar work, carried on among another section 
Lismute, Qf society, in which also the Young Women's Christian Association 
^ Y. ^ satisfactorily active. This Institute was founded in 1880, and 

owes its existence to Miss Mary Marshall Butler ; its membership 
is largely composed of those employed in the factories and mills 
in the neighbourhood. Club membership entitles to the use of a 
lunch-room, where excellent hot food, tea, coffee, and fruit are 
served daily to upwards of eighty or a hundred of these factory 
workers. Evening classes in cooking, sewing, millinery, and 
dressmaking, etc., are provided at very low fees, usually two 
shillings for ten lessons. Special classes for married women are 
provided in the same subjects ; also courses in invalid cookmg for 
nurses from the local hospital, and Saturday classes for school 
children. 

(e) The Civic But the departure to which I now desire to draw attention 
League. was the foundation, in 1895, of the Civic League, which can 

already show a good i-ecord of practical results, attained through 
the active co-operation existing between the members and the 
public authorities. Lectures have been given on " The Hygienic 
Care of Milk," " Improved Housing," " The Consumers' League,'* 
"Our Public Schools," "Children's Playgrounds," and other 
kindred topics, which have not only stimulated interest but borne 
fruit. The appointment of a woman Sanitary Inspector in 1900 
is the direct outcome of tactful action taken by this League. The 
approval by the Board of Education of the appointment of a School 
Visiting Committee is another tangible result of its work. Tliis 
committee visits the schools regularly, confers with the teachers, 
and reports concerning hygienic and sanitary matters. Not only 
do problems of ventilation and cleanliness receive their attention, 
but care is given to the physical condition of children in need of 
fresh air, of improved food, or of warm clothing. The teachers 
eminently appreciate the interest displayed by this committee in 
the teaching of civics, of nature work, and of physiology, as well 
as in the suitable decoration of schoolrooms and in the organisation 
of boys' and girls' clubs. Among other hygienic achievements may 
be enumerated the introduction of Cooking into the Evening 
Schools, and the initiation of Kindergartens during the three 
months* summer vacations. 
(/) Women s fj^^ l^g^ ^f ^^j^gg^ numerous social, as distinguished from philan- 
and ^idu»- thropic, organisations which I will mention is the Women's Edu- 
trial UDion. cational and Industrial Union. This Union has branches in 
numerous cities, with committees on Domestic Science, Hygiene, 
Physical Culture, and " Kitchen Ganien" work for children, as well 
as on its other numerous inter^ts. The activity of these branches 
is probably a variable quantity ; but annual reports testify to new- 
ground broken and fresh seed sown. Reference has already been 
made in Part IE, to the special outgrowth of this Union, the 
School of Housekeeping, now a department of the Simmons 
College for Women at Boston. 
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B.— Philanthropic Agencies. 

Before I touch upon the numerous philanthropic agencies which 
play a valuable part in the formation of an intelligent public 
opinion upon Household and Sanitary Science, it may be well 
to remind my readers of the influence exercised on the public 
school curriculum by private individuals and by volimtary 
organisations.* These agencies, when convinced of the social 
advantage to be derived from certain subjects, initiate them at 
first on a modest scale, in the form of free Saturday, evening, or 
vacation classes ; when satisfied that the instruction meets a distinct 
want and is worthy of pubUc recognition, they exert all their 
influence to secure its adoption by the official school authorities. 
Instances are not far to seek of thLs zeal attaining such proportions 
that private individuals even undertake to defray all expenses for a 
time after the subject has been introduced into the puUio schools. 

Such pioneer work, along many lines, has been carried on with Examples of 
success in Indianapolis for some years past ; indeed, the free Kinder- Household 
garten movement in that city dates back to 1875, and its super- p^-^ 
intendent reports continuous and encouraging developments. Scknce^ 
It would seem that honest efforts are made, even at the early age Oorscs. 
of Kindergarten children, to judicioiisly prepare the little ones for (<*) India- 
home and school life and for future citizenship, as well as to provide ]^^^. 
for them conditions of wholesome growth. And so it comes about ^rten and 
that five and six-year-old children are admitted to what is described Domestic 
as the " Kitchen Garden,*' or the " Little Housekeepers' School," |^™f/ 
where the miniature furniture, dishes, brooms, and buckets are 
arranged with special consideration for their capacity and strength. 
Every phase of home work, except cooking and laundrying, is 
taught in these classes. That pleasure and profit is derived from 
this weekly instruction is apparent from the demand for pro- 
motion to the regular Domestic Training School as soon as the age 
limit is attained. This is from eight to seventeen years, although 
coloured students up to twenty have gladly availed themselves 
of the opportunity for securing the traming in Domestic Science 
afforded by this means. The children of all ages attend at the various 
centres each Saturday at 9.30 a.m. ; that particular hour is fixed 
to give both boys and girls time to assist previously in regular home 
duties, and thus to impress upon them the priority of home claims. 
The training is thoroughly practical in all lines of domestic work ; 
tiie children are asked to practise these weekly lessons at home, 
and the mothers can themselves have the methods taught to their 
children explained in special classes shoiild they so desire. The 
Domestic Science Goiirse is arranged as follows : — Cooking, seven 
lessons ; practical dining-room and table-setting classes, six lessons ; 
hall and stair-cleaning classes, four lessons ; parlour classes, three 
lessons; bedroom daiases, four lessons; sewing classes, twelve 
lessons ; laundry, three lessons ; cellar, three lessons ; elementary 
3k>yd and woodwork, Tiine lessons; whitewashing, one lesson. 

♦ See Introduction to Report, 

64»0. Q 
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The food cooked is, so far aa possible, that which the children could 
afford to have at home ; they are taught how to choose and use it 
economically and to prepare it wholesomely. They keep their 
own recipe-booka, but are required to know their contents suffi- 
ciently well to cook from memorj' ; incidentally they learn the care 
of the kitchen, pantry, and closets. Right methods of daily, 
weekly, and yearly cleaning ait) slowly and carefully inculcated, 
by theory and in practice ; while the practical dining-room work 
includes, besides table-setting and serving, the proprieties of per- 
sonal behaviour and the care at table of a baby or of little children. 
The sewing course has six divisions ; in the first the different stitches 
are learnt, to be applied in the doll-dressing department; there 
is a crochet class (for which the mothers asked) fimd another for 
the mending of gjuments and the darning of stockings ; the fifth 
is ambitiously described as the Dressmaking School, in which the 
use of the sewing machine is acqmred ; and, finally, satisfactory 
results are quoted from the hat and bonnet trimming class, which 
forms the sixth department. The superintendent, Mrs. Eliza A. 
Blaker, reported to me that the result of this training is readily 
apparent in many homes of the districts from which the children 
attend; and from other sources I learnt what excellent results 
follow the instructio;i. It seems as if the aims held in view were 
actually attained. Mrs. Blaker states her objects to be the 
brightening of the homes of to-day ; the removal of drudgery from 
home work ; the formatfon of industrious habits ; the inculcation 
of the great value of personal cleanliness, courtesy, neatness, 
method, clean houses, and well cooked food to others besides the 
individual learner. Attendance is purely voluntary ; it amounts 
to 2,000 annually ; the yoimg pupils flock to the classes because 
they really enjoy the work. The first of these Indianapolis 
Domestic Training Schools was established in 1888, and the nimciber 
of centres has apparently increased at the rate of one a year. The 
students at the Normal School at once volimteered their services 
as helpers, whereupon an miforeseen result followed. In 1894 
practical work in Domestic Training became the regular exercise 
on Friday afternoon in the Normal School, where hitherto the 
students had gained their information by theory only. Each 
pupil has, since that date, rehearsed in practice the work she will 
teach to, and require of, the children the foUowing morning. 
No materials were purchased with which to begin the teaching — 
^ Had we not rooms to sweep, chairs to be dusted, floors to be 
scrubbed, woodwork to be cleansed?'' Sewing, cooking, table- 
setting, were introduced as occasion offered, and the majority of 
necessary and desirable articles have been given by degrees. 

The organisation of this Indiani^wlis Society is far-reaohing> 
for in this Domestic Science Department alone, in addition to the 
work being carried on for children, fourteen Mothers' Glasses on 
Oooking and on the Training of Children are conducted in different 
sections of the city, and the same subjects are dealt with in the, 
Young Women's Evening Clubs. 
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The School of Domestic Science attached to the Boston Branch (b) Y. W.C. A. 
of the Young Women's Christian Association provides a series of School of 
lessons in Domestic Science for primary school children, described gc^^^*^^^ 
as the " Kitchen Garden/' Here again the course of ten hours' Boston? 
is devoted to lessons in cooking and to the practice of household 
occupations, by the use of toys and by means of songs and games. 

Another most interesting pioneer course exists at the Louisa (c) The 
M. Alcott Club, stalled in one of the poorest neighbourhoods Louisa 
of Boston by Miss Isabel F. Hyams, as a resiilt of observing on q/ ^^^^^ 
all sides the ignorance of how to manage a home. She felt that iJoston. 
to enter each house with a view to training its inmates would 
be, if not impossible, yet a great waste of power, and concluded 
that the young citizen should rather be trained in the principles of 
home-making through a system of " play in earnest,'* continued 
through several years of life, until the methods learnt woiild have 
became habitual. She therefore took a house in one of the most 
impromising streets, furnished it brightly yet simply, and 
opened its doors to the children of the neighbourhood. The 
upper rooms are devoted to Kindergarten; the well-lit basement 
is reserved for these domestic elates. The utensils provided 
are of such a size and so arranged in the cupboards that they are 
within the reach of the smallest child, and each is entirely 
responsible for her own. They are taught to wash the dishes, set 
the table, sweep and dust ; small brooms, dustpans, etc., being 
provided. As the lessons usually succeed the ordinary school day, 
they are rightly limited to one hour in length. This frequently 
necessitates previous preparation of some part of the work, as all 
the processes cannot be carried through in so short a time. For 
instance, if the lesson be on the service and clearing up of a meal, 
the food required must be prepared before the class assembles. 
The first year's experiment was but a qualified success ; too much 
was attempted, and the character of the work proved unsatis- 
factory. The second year's experience was much more encouraging ; 
provision was made for individual, not group, work, evidently 
indispensable to obtain the desired results. The average age of 
the youngest class is eight years. The kitchen is kept as near the 
home ideal as possible. Miss Hyams hopes eventusdly to furnish 
a living-room and bedroom in the same way. It must be remem- 
bered that the work is carried on in what we should describe as a 
slum district, where ignorance and often poverty prevail. No one 
in the neighbourhood occupies a whole house ; many families live 
in dark rooms, with air-shafts only to ventilate the inside bed- 
rooms; and the children are entiroly unconscious of any other 
possible conditions ; so the first lessons are given to thoughts about 
what constitutes a home. The rooms of a house are talked about 
in turn and their uses considered ; then the childi'en think out and 
decide the names and uses of the simple kitchen utensils provided. 
Next, they fill their own linen chest, a famous mcentive to conquer 
the use of the needle. A start is made with cheesecloth dusters, 
^fter which towels, napkins, ^nd table-cloths are hemmed, eicch 
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article being on a scale proportioned to its maker. This introdaoes 
the need for laundry work, to which the children take very kindly. 
The subject of cooking is approached through the consideration of 
some seasonable, familiar, and simple food» e.g., the potato ; few 
of the children can at first trace its origin farther bsick than the 
shop; so a sprouting potato is examined, compared with other 
plants, and planted, to be finally compared with a picture. By 
this and other means their eyes are gradually opened to the realisa- 
tion of the many agencies needed to provide the boiled potato 
which forms so common an article of daOy diet. All the lessons 
and their subjects are taken up in this way; a method which 
Miss Hyaras feels to be best in this instance, as it widens the 
children's horizons and exercises their imagination and observation^ 
while it guides them mto more wholesome and intelligent habits 
The whole object of tliis particular club is to better the home 
conditions of a very poor neighbourhood, to further which a class 
for elder girls in cookmg is also carried on. At first the preparation 
of a whole meal was tried with them, but time limits obliged this 
to be too hurried ; so at last the existing plan was devised. The 
lady in charge supervises the piieparation of and gives the recipe 
for the dish selected at one lesson, while on the next occasion the 
girls are required to come in, set about and carry on the entire 
process alone, though their instructor remains in the room and 
assists where help proves necessary. This method, while making 
no serious demand on the children, leads to the exercise of attention, 
forethought, and good method. 

Much care and ingenuity have been devoted to the equipment 
of this children's kitchen, which impressed me particularly by its 
practical completeness, compact arrangement, and the advantages 
it offers for the acquirement of orderly habits and a desirable sense 
of personal ownership. Three wooden shelves are fixed below the 
windows, right across one end of the room. These are sul>divided 
by partitions hito ten cupboards, each two feet high by one foot 
wide ; in these are kept, respectively, a half-pint saucepan, bowl, 
baking-dish, tin plate, vegetable Imife, fork« spoon, and other 
small ware. On the long shelf which forms the top of the series 
of cupboards, and on the wall above, are placed the articles less 
frequently used, such as scales, spice boxes, meat chopper, eto. 
The children have also an extension table for cooking and little 
chairs of the right height for meals, a refrigerator, a chest of 
drawers to hold table and kitchen linen, a china closet and gas 
range, etc., all small, but perfect in detail. The means for washuig 
and ironing have also been provided ; tubs, trestle tables, irons, 
ironing boards, and so forth; bare necessaries, no luxtunes, but 
everything bears the impress of being used and kept decently aad 
in Qotler. 
(d) Free The educational value of all this private enterprise in good habit 

Lecturw. trainmg, with its eventual influence on public health, is not lost 
upon the Soards of Education in the cities where it is at work ; 
while its social worth is recognised, though as yet vaguely, by 
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many of the community at large. Some city Boards of Education 
have Saturday Morning Classes in Cooking and Sewing for girls, 
while these and Evening Classes for girls and adults are offei'ed 
by practically all the Technical Institutes and in some Manual 
Training High Schools. The subjects of Physiology and Hygiene 
being obligatory in schools do not depend for their introduction 
upon outside agencies, but that an interest in them is manifesting 
itself among adiilts is evident from the fact that coiirses of instruc- 
tion in them are becoming more general in the published schedules 
of Free Lectures ; especiidly has this been the case in the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx, New York City. The Superin- 
tendent of the ** Free Lectures to the People/' Dr. H. M. Leipzinger, 
brought forward some interesting facts in this connection in his 
last Beport. After drawing attention to the large and steady 
attendance at most of the centres, and to the discomfort frequently 
but cheerfully suffered by the crowded audiences (old men and 
women, after climbing sixty-five steps, obliged to sit on benches 
meant for children, etc.), he enumerates in order the subjects 
which excite this thirst to learn, and which, in one season, held 
the attention and awakened permanent interest among more 
than half a million middle-aged people. Phj^iology and Hygiene 
head the list ; Civics appear in company with History and Geo- 
graphy, while Sociology closes the roll of first favourites, foUoiring 
after Music and Art. By means of illustrations, where possible 
by experiments and lantern views, the eye, ear and brain are 
stimulated and trained ; so that he feels it to be now justifiable to 
plan a four-years' course in several lines of study, of which Hygiene 
ii to be one. Those who wish to pursue a definite course will thus 
be enabled to get a general and well-defined outline of their subject ; 
at the conclusion of the period they will be entitled to receive a 
certificate, which shall possess a genuine value. 
{e) People's Hygiene teaching on simple lines is undertaken by the People's 
University University Extension Society of New York ; while similar educa- 
t^nsion iiQj^ lectures are given by competent teachers at many University 
N.Y.c' Settlements, among which special mention should be made of 
(/) Univer- those at Hull House, Chicago. I must not omit to mention that 
sity Settle- domestic subjects are also included in the classes offered to boys 
menw. ^^^ ^^ |j^ ^^^ ^j ^^ sodal Settlements in New York City, 

Chicago, Cleveland, 0., Columbus, 0., and elsewhere. These, 
with many other branches of maniial work, prove, exclusive of 
the excursions, the most popular features at the various sobools 
carried on by voluntary agencies, in an increasing number of 
cities, during a part of the three months' summer vacation. It 
ig) Vacation would be beside the mark to dwell at length upon these Vacation 
Schools. Schools, with their ideas, methods and influences ; though it has 
quite recently been proved in London, that the short holidays 
usual in England among the class of children they are designed 
to benefit, does not prevent the possibility of their successful 
introduction into this coimtry. 
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C*--SuMMBR Schools. 

The oase of Summer Schools for adults is somewhat different. Typical 
These are also held during the long cessation of school work, rendered Domestic 
desirable by the intense heat of a climate very diverse from the q^^^SJ^ _ 
English. They are attended by a great number of teachers of all 
subjects^ so that the scholastic element is well represented ; but a 
large body of their students is fimiished by members of other 
professions and by the leisured classes. Mothers of families will 
speak in a matter-of-fact way of the number of consecutive summers 
which have found them at one or other such school, in pursuit 
of knowledge either to equip themselves better for their household 
duties, for their social position, or to make them more intelUgently 
companionable to their sons and daughters. These Sununer 
Schools correspond somewhat to the University Extension Meetings 
held at Oxford and Cambridge, but are on a much larger scale ; 
their prognunmes offer a considerable range of practic^ courses 
in the arts and sciences ; while a feature is made of opportuni- 
ties for consecutive study. These schools are attached to the 
greater ntunber of Universities and Colleges, as well as occupying an 
independent position, as, for instance, the world-renowned Chau- (a) Chaut- 
tauqua. Professor Herbert B. Adams has given a vivid ^^d^g^j^^ 
exhaustive exposition of the popular enthusiasm for this class of Domestic 
education in his monograph for the Department of Education at the Science. 
Paris Exhibition. (Monographs on Education in the United States, T^lry 
No. 16, "Sunmier Schools and Univei-sity Extension".) The 
courses average six weeks in length, and, by judicious arrange- 
ment and selection, very real work can be accomplished. This 
possibility is illustrated by the comprehensive pituitical course in 
Household Scipnce at Chautauqua.* 

To illustrate that the civic side also is kept in view in these courses, (b) Chicago 
T may mention those available for summer students at Chicago University. 
University. The Department of Sociology heads its list of Summer 
School lectures with the " Citizen as Householder '* (the house 
as a factor in public health, the control of the householder by the 
State, his duties in relation to sanitation and food supplies) ; while 
the second course is on " Food Supplies and Dietaries " imder the 
same professor, Dean Marion Talbot. Eight alternate courses 
are detailed, of which four are largely concerned with sanitarj- 
science, viz., the two just enumerated and two more, of which the 
titles are "The Elements and Structure of Society " (a study of 
the economic, physiological, social, aesthetic, intellectual and moral 
elements in American Society), and " Municipal Sociology.** 

The School of Education attached to the University also has (A Chicago 
classes in Home Economics and Art, and in AppUed Art in its University 
Summer School. These are, however, practically Normal, not f^^^^-jf^ 
^neral classes. Their end is the illustration of educational prin- ^Mt 
ciples in connection with the subjects selected for study, withXXXV^I. 
special reference to the needs of those who are already engaged 
in teaching ; the subject matter of the classes falls, therefore, 

* See Appendix J. 
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within the fields of elementary and aeoondary education, treated 
frran the point of view of phikwophy and pedagogy. The ooiirse 
in Home Eoonomicfl oonaists of leotures and laboratory work in 
Applied Chemistry, the Study of Eood Principles, the Chemistry of 
Food Fermentation, Detection of Food Adulterants and Preserva- 
tives, etc. Cooking and Sewing, as introduced into the primary 
grades, are discussed also in another course on Applied Pedagogy. 
So widespread is this system of Simimer Schools that it is quite 
impossible to do more thian thus concisely indicate the attention 
their organisers devote to the study of Domestic Science and 
Art, an attention rendered necessary by the demand, not among 
members of the teaching profession only, but among the public - 
in general, who find in them a useful and feasible means of ac- 
quiring information and practical experience. The fees, natur- 
ally somewhat variable in amount^ are distinctly reasonable ; 
the teaching staff is, as a rule, chosen with care, and of a high 
quality. 

D. — University Extension. 

The University Extension system of instruction in these subjects nioBtration^) 
is also successfiil, and has developments of detail in the several of System 
States to meet local and particular needs. It acts in more ways ^f Instruc- 
than one as a support and a stunulus to the Women's Clubs, the ^l^'^^^tic 
Farmers' Institutes, and to similar organisations for self and com- Science 
munal improvement. When employed, as is habitual in this Subjects. 
country, its lectures furnish the expert's standpoint, desirable 
in the study of any subject, but especially so where the students 
are drawn from those whose sphere and experience are some- 
what limited and along similar lines. When active chiefly by means 
of its Travelling Libraries it brings the written views of leading 
authorities into the homes of those who, owing to narrow means 
or to home claims^ are unable otherwise to come in touch 
with this suggestive material. If this agency for education be 
''extended" into a reading course, controlled by some depart- 
ment of the University with which it is connected, correspondents 
are guided in their studies, encouraged to submit practical problems 
to their directors, and to persevere in one line of work until a degree 
of thoroughness has been attained. The Travelling library method /^x ^^^ 
is specially well organised in New York State, imder the leader- York State 
ship of Mr. Melvil Dewey, State librarian of t^e New York Travelling 
Library at Albany. Compliance with the rules he has framed ^^'^^'^' 
requires, for instance, that one subject must be studied for at 
least ten weeks ; continuity to this extent is insisted upon. Ex- 
cellent printed outlines of the topics included in the selected sub- 
jects are prepared by experts, and are supplied at nominal fees. 
ICembers are expected to submit occasional written exerdses for 
ortticismf and occasional conferences with qualified lecturers are 
advised. The admirable syllabus on ''Home Eoonomios^ is 
reproduced by kind permission in Appendix L., and gives an 
insight into the care and skill lavished upon these publications. 
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Cornell IJniverBity has also organised Beading Courses, in whioh 
it is customary to send short especially propped lessons to the 
students, followed after a brief interval by a paper of questions. Each 
subject is under the charge of a professor of wide practical experience. 
For example, the general supervision of reading courses for farmers' 
wives is entrusted to Miss Martha Van Bensselaer, w^ho, as a result 
of her sympathetic work, has a large and constant correspondence 
among her flock ; this enables her to give individual advice on 
questions which arise out of their perusal of the '^ Beading Lessons," 
and opens her mind to the needs, aspirations, and liimtations of 
her correspondents, a source of valuable guidance in the prepara* 
tion of her quarterly '' Bulletin.* - Each quarter also sees a useful 
Supplement, issued gratuitously to the 6,000 members, on some 
home question, sanitary, economic, etc., freely illustrated, abso- 
lutely practical, eminently suggestive. That for January, 1900, 
was entitled, '' Saving Steps." It is so full of useful liints that it 
is hard to resist the temptation to reproduce it in its entirety. 
The text taken is, '' All household improvements which can be 
provided to conserve a woman's strength will add to her power 
and efficiency.'* The exposition suggests a hmidred feasible 
ways for the attainment of this end, wMe the illustrations graphi- 
cally depict their practical application in kitchen and parlour. 
Similar in tone and value is ^* Home Sanitation," issued in April, 
1901 ; not the least interesting pai't of which is, " What our corres- 
pondents say " — an appendix consisting of the comments, suggestions 
and criticisms elicited by the previous number. It would be tedious 
to enumerate further the subjects and methods of treatment in 
these Bulletins ; that they meet a need is evident, that they are 
doing valuable work in the formation of an intelligent public 
opinion is imquestionable. They awaken the minds of farmers 
and their wives to the usually xmrecognised fact that housekeeping 
is a fine art, and that women possess the ability to change much 
that is passively permitted to prejudice the health and happiness 
of a family. They direct thought and attention to modes of 
healthful living, and teach that to minister to the bodily, intellectual, 
and spiritual needs of hiunanity is the highest type of world's 
work. They show that to accomplish this it is imnecessary to 
sacrifice either woman's health or comfort; for by intelligent 
thought and skilled practice mountains of tacitly existing diffi- 
culties and prejudices may be surmoimted or removed. The 
circular of suggestions for initiating such Beading Courses in new 
districts is worthy of attention from those who recognise the opening 
which exists for similar work in this countrv.* 

E. — The Domestic Service Problem. 

With the energy characteristic of their nation, the women of 
the Eastern States have set themaelveB seriously to study that 
acute problem, the Domestic Service question ; fortunately for the 
cause in which they are interested they are animated by a spirit of 

>gged determination which remains imdaunted by the discourage- 

^ See Appendix £. 
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ments which attend their investigations. That the complexities 
which are encoxintered should be intricate and well-nigh innu- 
merable appears inevitable in the conduct of an inquiry where 
social, economic, professional, and domestic interests are all con- 
cerned ; that the difficulties are very real is recognisable, when the 
conditions incidental to the collection of accurate information on 
so delicate a subject are taken into account. To grumble and 
remain quiescent is an old-world monopoly ; to gnmible and find 
therein a spur to action of some sort appears to be instinctive 
among the members of a yoimger race. As the activity, in this 
mstance, first arose amongst the most highly educated women 
it assumed a sound form. Careful observations of existing con- 
ditions, under which domestic service becomes increasingly 
unpopular, were succeeded by a series of carefully-conducted 
investigations, upon which reUable statistics might be based, and 
certain assertions and conclusions tested. The Massachusetts Massachu- 
Labour Bureau has prepared and published three studies of g^^*^^^^^' 
considerable interest upon this subject, consisting of information Bulletins 
collected by the Women's Educational and Industrial Union of showing ' 
Boston and the School of Housekeeping. Of these the fii-st was existing 
issued in 1898, entitled, " The Houra of Labour in Domestic «^°<*i^i^»8- 
Service " ; the second appeared in 1900, under the title of ^' Social 
Conditions of Domestic Service ; " the third was made pubhc in 
1901, and deals with some '* Social Statistics of Working Women/' 
The inquiries were in each case hampered by the. very personal 
relations of mistress to maid, which lead the former usually to 
resent requests for expUcit information ; the result of this attitude 
is that deductions have to be made from relatively small numbers. 
The first bulletin, for instance, embodies the analysis of returns 
from 184 different families in which 289 persons were employed ; 
though few in niunber, these were foimd to be decidedly repre- 
sentative of the general conditions obtaining in Boston. It 
appears that the average length of a day's work for all branches of 
domestic service somewhat exceeded twelve hours ; that, although 
the employees nominally had a ''day out," the full amount of business 
time on that day amoimted to but three hours less than the daily 
average for the entire week ; and on Saturdaj^ about four hours lees ; 
and that restrictions existed as to the employment of " free time " 
(reception of visitors ; meals not to be served to friends ; stated 
hour of return xisually 10 p.m.). AU these facts substantiate 
some of the invariable objections raised to this occupation, viz., 
the difference between the number of ho\u*s required in domestic 
service and the amount and character of free time afforded, as 
compared with conditions which obtain in factories and some kinds 
of mercantile employment, plus the indefiniteness of the hours, 
which many consider to be an insuperable drawback. In the 
1900 bulletin, attention is directed to the imfortunate ''social 
stigma'* which attaches to domestic servants. 

^ No criticism is intended, either direct or implied, of either mistress or 
servant. The fragmentary character of the data, and the comparatively 
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Existing limited field covered by the inquiries may be at onoe admitted. It is. 
Conditions, however, beyond question that while certain social opportunities are enjoyea 
—iivntinued, by those who are employed in the factory or the shop, due, in a measure, 
to unity of action on the part of the workers, and to genen^ accepted 
customs growing out of the employment, in domestic service there is 
neither uniformity of privilege nor recognised social status, l^ere is 
neither clear recognition of mutual responsibility and reciprocal rights 
and duties which marked the dd relation of mistress and servant, nor 
the equally well defined relations which in industrial or mercantile employ- 
ment exist between employer and employee. The domestic has erased 
to be a servant as that term was formerly used ; she has not yet become 
an employee as that term is now used in industrial occupations." 

Inquiries addressed to 181 families included the following 
topics : — '' What church is attended, and to what extent does it 
play a part in the social life of your servants ? What opportunities 
do you offer for intellectual improvement ? What is the charaoter 
of the reading they affect-HS the servant allowed access to the 
library, or given newspapers? When not on duty, what oppor- 
tunities for enjoyment are open to her (playing on a musical instru- 
ment, attendance at a choral class, etc.), is she permitted to enter- 
tain visitors? Is she afforded opportunity to do her personal 
sewing? Is she given facilities to attend lectures, entertain- 
ments, or classes for self-improvement?'^ The data collected 
exemplified every possible variety of treatment of, and interest in, 
the welfare of the servant concerned; to tabulate or woiic out 
percentages is impossible, but it would seem that the words used by 
Professor Mary Roberts Smith in a recent number of the '' Forum '^ 
might be considered to their advantage by many employers. 
** Whatever is done for manners or morals must be done, as for 
other working girls, by establiahing friendly relations with them, 
and by winning them to more refined concq>tions ef life. The 
want of rational social pleasures and of opportunities for self- 
education is the result of all the conditions just discussed, to 
which must be added the one most fatal of all, namely, the want 
of aspiration. With the improvement of other conditions, this will 
remedy itself. But the desire for some social and intellectual recrea- 
tion may be stimulated through clubs, books, and amusements. 
To all these the mistress can at least contribute the stimulus of her 
own culture and friendly interest.'* 

The following conclusion, quoted from the last published investi- 
gation, suggests that in some respects at least, the conditions of 
domestic service in England and the United States have a good 
deal in common : ** The social and economic conditions prevaOing 
in domestic service phu)e it quite apart from other groups. It 
appears that houMworhtn have less free time and fewer vacation 
privileges than the women in other groups ; that these employees 
are generally foreign bom ; and that they have had fewer edu- 
cational opportunities than the others. The conditions of their 
employment, especially when but one employee is engaged in a 
family, often isolate them from other workers and tend to a 
narrower point of view. Their home surroundings, and, to a 
large extent, their social environment, must vary greatly, sinci^ 
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these are dependent on the conditions prevailing in the families 
:ri which they are employed and are largely governed by the will 
(»r the employer, and their content of life must be correspondingly 
affected. On the other hand, housework has a decided advantage 
from the standpoint of healthfulness ; and the food and general 
aurroundings of the employees in housework are frequently some- 
what better than in other employments. Making due allowance 
for board and lodging, the w^es of the houseworkers appear to 
Ije better also ; at any rate, they seem to have a larger surplus. 
A fairly skilled houseworker is in little danger of being out of 
employment for any length of time. The consideration which 
more than anything else leads women to prefer factory, shop, or 
restamtmt work to housework, appears to be the greater inde- 
pendence enjoyed in these employments." 

The next point considered has been the possible sources of relief Proposed 
for the tension which now exists. What ai-e the remedies proposed Remedies, 
by our neighboiirs ? It seemed to me they are broadly divisible 
into three groups : — 

I. Those which are directed to the organisation of domestic 
service as a profession or skilled trade. 

n. Those which would dignify domestic service, as a necessity 
coincident with the growing desire to elevate home life in all depart- 
ments. The supporters of this view would not confine training 
in household occupations to one section of its members; their 
scheme requires the intelligent co-operation of all. 

m. Those which, seeing in the discontent of the servant class 
a part of the evolutionary process going on throughout the world, 
and viewing it as a process of preparation for new developments 
(incidentally disagreeable, because society is not yet whoUy ripe 
for the change), recommend intelligent adjustment to new 
conditions. 

The supporters of the first opinion point out that the old rela- (a) House- 
tion of master and servant has passed away, and that of employers **®*^ ^rvii o 
and employee must be established. fession. 

Miss Haggenbotham has usefully summarised what this involves in 
a paper she read at the semi-annual meeting of the Housekeeper's Alliance 
at Philadelphia, May 30th, 1900. She said :—** Women must frankly 
accept this situation and strive to understand what mutual obligations 
this relation (of employer and employee) imposes ; and what changes must 
be made to meet the new conditions. The new relation cannot be at once 
established — it must be a growth — an evolution from present conditions — 
not a revolution. No movement can be made to-day that will to-morrow 
lift household service at a boimd to the plane of other forms of labour. 
Much progress may be made, however, if women, everywhere united 
into some such association as tilie Housekeepers' Alliance, will agree upon 
certain prineq>les and certain general measures in the conduct of the house- 
hdd, which may be advocated as advantageous to the relations between 
the housekeeper and her domestic labourers. A few suggestions are 
offered in the hope that they may provoke discussion and form the basis 
of a movement towards estaUishing household service on business principles 
so far as is consistent with the very large personal element that enters 
into it* 






— conttn^ied. 
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(a) House- ^* 1 . We claim that the employer should offer fair conditions for efficient 

hold Service and faithful service ; and that Ae employee on his or her part 

as a should recognise that efficient and faithful service should he 

Profession ^ rendered for fair toages and put conditions. 

*' Some standard should be fixed. It rests with the employer, being 
presumably the better educated and equipped of the two, to prove that 
the interests of employer and employee are the same, and to lead the way 
in reasonable, business-like action. Let the employers consider what may 
be regarded as ' fair conditions,* and frankly state them and agree to 
hold to them even at the cost of some personal inconvenience. Let them 
then invite the consideration of these conditions by the employees, and 
also in return let them consider what rights and privileges they (the em- 
ployees) have to ask for themselves. Everywhere, except in the household, 
mutual interests are drawing together ' for consultation, for economy 
of forces and resources, those engaged in the same activities.* 

**^. A standard of work and wa^es should be established* 

** Here again the employer must lead and stand firm. So long as the 
unskilled worker can command as much as the skilled worker, so long 
will employees be indifferent to the advantages for improvement offered 
by the Schools of Housekeeping. There should be a discrimination in 
wages paid, according to the length of time for which the employee is to 
■9erve. Much unreason exists on the part of both employer and employee 
on this point. A domestic whose work is worth say 93.50 per week, 
may, through the desperation of some employer, obtain a place at 95. 
Of course she loses the place as soon as a more competent person can be 
found to replace her. But for ever after the 93.50 person will contend 
f i>r 95«-declaring * that is what I have had * — and tor days and weeks 
she will lose all wages until she has consumed many times the difference 
between her real value and the fictitious one. Employers, on the other 
hand, will frequently refuse to pay for those whom they know they shall 
need for only eight or ten months in the year, more than others are paid 
who have employment all the year round. This is not paralleled by the 
custom in any other field of labour. The man who has permanent work 
of any kind does not expect to receive the same pay as one who is employed 
only temporarily, or for a fraction of a year. 



**3 A fair amount of time should he allowed for rest and recreation. 
Stated times of absolute freedom should be agreed upon and the 
privilege should be accorded, within due limits, of receiving 
and entertaining friends. 

*' There are still many * mistresses * who object to the ' afternoon out ' 
and to the visitor, forgetting that change and recreation are absolutely neces- 
sary to the preservation of normal conditions in the human being ; and 
forgetting that servants are mentally and socially constituted very much as 
their masters and mistresses are. The best domestic economy in the world 
would dictate the wisdom of ample provisions for change and recreation. 
It is unfortunate that most houses are so constructed that there is no con- 
venient place for the servant to receive her friends outside of the kitchen. 
If, however, public sentiment recognises the need of such provision, future 
architectural schemes will take it into account. 

** 4. Everything reoMmable should be done to lessen the * drudgery ^ 
in housework. 

**In proportion as intelligence and skill are offered on the part of the 
employee, employers should provide labour saving machines and ail appur- 
tenances that will lessen the irritation and nervous strain of striving to 
make bricks without straw — in other words, of striving to perform the 
work of the household without the proper equipmenti 
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'*6. As steps towards lessening the disadvantages of household services^ 
emfdoyers should give their attention to the subject f bakeries 
and laundries, 

'* It is an enormous waste of strength and of money to carry on a hundred 
family washes with a hundred separate fires, yet the lawlessness of laundries 
is a serious menace to health ; and the conscientious housewife rightly 
hesitates about patronising them. The same may be said of bakeries 
in general. These institutions should be established under sanitary regu- 
lations, and placed with dairies and food supply institutions under restriction 
of the law. Household employers should see that these things are done. 

''6. As a further aid in raising the standard of household service and 
making it a business, it is suggested — 
^^ To abolish private employment agencies and intelligence offices, 
and substitute either Government employment bureaus or reputable 
business institutions^ like the employment bureau of the Housekeepers' 
Alliance^ which shall be conducted with intelligent regard for the 
office they assume to fill, 

'* The ordinary intelligence office is responsible for a large part of th? 
degradation of household service.** 

These ideas underlie the experimenta being now, I believe* 
made at Chicago and Boston ; they consist in an undertaking 
to supply servants from a central bureau for days of eight bout's, 
the buSreau holding itself responsible for the uninterrupted service 
of its clients on strictly business lines. At present English home 
life could not easily adapt itself to such a method of service ; the 
more active part taken by the mistress and family in the domestic 
duties of the average American household renders possible, if 
not desirable, what would be at present impossible here. Nevei^ 
theless, the conception of domestic service as a profession, and the 
reasonable proposals of Miss Haggenbotham merit full consideration. 

With reference to the second point of view I enumerated (the restoration (j,) Restora- 
of dignity to domestic work), the writer just quoted comments upon " the tion of 
aversion to household labour, both inside and outside of the home, as a Dignity to 
marked characteristic of the present generation. Children are reared to Domestic 
despise the arts of the household, and to treat with scant respect those Work, 
who practise them. Wajp;e earners who can find any other avenue of 
employment shun that of household service, though it o£fers moral and 
materuJ advantages that belong to no other employment. Young people 
enter upon married life not only ignorant of the necessary work of the 
household, but without any clear conception of the ethical relations involved 
in the family conmiunity, and without the faintest idea as to how the family 
income ought to be spent — what percentage may be paid for rent, food« 
clothing, etc. The man does not manage his business that way, but it 
never seems to occur to him that his housekeeping is a business ; or, if it 
does, he concludes that it is his wife*s special domain ; and his only duty 
is to look with mdulgent eye upon her ignorance and faUures .... 
It has been justly said that 'a very large part of the wealth produced 
in the world is consumed in the household, yet neither those who 
produce nor those who consume kaow on what principle it is done.* .... 
" Public sentiment does not yet demand the preparation of the woman 
for what is con^monly claimed to be her * heaven-appointed * mission — ^the 
wife and the homemaker. It is vaguely believed that when the necessity 
arises, some domestic instinct will c^uicken in her, and enable her to ad* 
minister the duties of her office without previous thought or training. 
This is an anomaly that exists in no other walk in life. But a household 
pannot be run c^ the inspiration plan any more than can a factory, a 
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steel plant, or a department store. Household service can never become 
a business (or trade) and command the same respect as other forms of 
labour, until there is a better general conception of household affairs from 
an ethical, sociological and economic standpoint. With this conception 
will come a greater respect for the household and those who work in it ; 
and then will come also a demand for the better equipment of the employer 
and the employee^ and for the application of the scientific and business prin- 
ciples needful for the organisation of the modern household." .... 
** This conception can be attained only by the greater prevalence of educa- 
tion in the true sense of the word. In addition to the mental training 
which the so-called * higher ' education is striving to give, there must 
be, for all classes, from the lowest to the highest, for the poor 
equally with the rich, an education in the true standards of living, in 
what constitutes better homes, more comfortable conditions ; and in a 
clearer perception of those tendencies towards mere imitation and luxury 
which lead to the degeneration of mind and body." . . . . " Social 
training in ethical ideals, and the inculcation of the belief that home- 
making must be the woman's profession, for which she requires a power- 
giving knowledge, must become accepted factors in the education of every 
woman, rich or poor." .... "Women are especially responsible 
for the promotion of this better education through which alone can be 
accomplished a readjustment in household organisation in accordance 
with modern conditions.*- 

I quote Miss Haggenbotham's words because the patience of my 
readers must have been taxed by the frequent presentation of the 
same idea, in my own language, throughout this Keport. Let the 
thought but once permeate the people that all which conduces to 
the fullest development of the hiunan being is honourable in the 
highest degree ; that the knowledge necessary to this right care 
demands the exercise of the best intellectual facidties and is no mere 
illiterate " rule of thumb " drudgery ; and a different complexion is 
placed upon domestio service. But with its removal fix)m the 
ranks of unskilled labour comes the question of pay. Will those 
who desire assistance pay for skilled work ? Will they combine to 
demand it, and be courageous in the endurance of inevitable 
difficulties during the period that this changed attitude on their 
part is being realised by a class, whose capacity for duties assumed 
has not been hitherto tested by any defined standard; whose 
members, indeed, from the pressing need of employers have in 
most cases been aooepted at their own valuation ? Miss Haggen- 
boiham refers to the " ethical, sociological, and economic " aspects 
of household service as being yet but imperfectly apprehended by 
either employers or employees ; and I think with justice. Con* 
sidered from the ethical standpoint, the mistress owes a duty to her 
maid, the maid to her mistress ; in thousands of instances this is 
fulfilled in a meaflure ; in thousands it is ignored. Suitable and 
wholesome conditions and opportunities for self-improvement are 
the due of each member of a household. Conscientious per- 
formance of duties undertaken is the return rightly demanded for 
wages paid ; damage to food or furniture resulting from ignorant 
assumption of positions for which no qualificationB have been 
acquired, slovenly evasions of routine work agreed to at the time 
of engagement, are acts of dishonesty ; they constitute a breach of 
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atbicai duty. The sociological standpoint I shall refer to tiiider 
the opinion of Group HI. The economic standpdnt is as yet 
tiimly grasped by either party concerned in a calling which has not 
progressed in company with ahnost all other means of litelihood 
in tiie industrial and commercial worlds. There are members of 
the directing classes who refuse to recognise that a trained worker 
most be worth more than an untrained ; who deplore *^ education '' 
as the undoing of domestic service ; who do not anticipate the day 
with any satisfaction when training will be insisted upon, and rate 
of pay regulated by other rules than the needs of a large family or 
the pressing inconveniences which often lead to the overpayment 
of the undesei*vlng. To develop a comprehension of the economic 
point of view employers should have a more than theoretical acquain- 
tance with the work in question ; they should know the time necesr 
sarily absorbed in some processes ; the immense saving of time to 
be effected in others through skill, or the use of labour-saving 
appliances, or the thoughtful rearrangenient of kitchen and 
pantry. They must be trained to appreciate the better class of 
work which coincides with judicious recreation and suited diversity 
of interest ; and they should study the history of combination and 
the advantages to be derived from eooperationy if employees are to 
be guided into the right conception of their rdation to employers. 
The simpler social life in the United States undoubtedly facilitates 
this self-discipline of housdceepers, while the larger proportion of 
highly educated women has already led to a modicum of recognition 
of the imperative claims of these etitiical and economic considerations. 
Not that the period of discomfort incidental to a stage of transition 
is passed ; the present pangs are sharper than with us, but a few 
tentative efforts are being made to gain relief, based on scientific 
observation of the past and intelligent adaptation of the knowledge 
80 acquired to the needs of to-day. A few mistresses are submitting 
themselves to courses of training ; imremitting efforts are being 
made by a small number of thoughtful women to induce girls to 
train and employers to make it worth their while to do so. In an 
annually increasing number of schools, colleges and institutes, the 
dignity of ministering with intelUg^ace to the needs of the body is 
impressed upon the yoimg peojde. Nevertheless, some years must 
necessarily dapse even in that coimtry of mercurial activity before 
it will be possible to gauge results of these tentative reforms with 
any degree of accuracy. 

ily report of the opinions held by Group III. must be very con- (t) Recon- 
oise ; the grounds upon which they are based are detailed with struction of 
some elaboration in an article by Miss A. S. Vrooman on the " Ser- L^e.^^ 
vant Question," published in the " Arena " for Jime, 1901. 
This lady points out that the acute stage of her subject, from which 
society is suffering, is in reality the effect of a great force, actively 
contributing towards the preparation of humanity for a full co- 
oi)erative life. The process she admits is far from agreeable. Those 
who share her views maintain that the home of to-day presents in 
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miniature a picture of '^ society in its strife, its unequal division of 
labour and enjoyments, its suppression of some for the luxurious 
self-indulgence of others." The process of home destruction evident 
to some eyes in the rapid growth (in New York City and elsewhere) 
of the '' apartment house '' is antecedent in her opinion only to 
construction on somider lines. The '" apartment house " in its 
present form is but a milestone on the road of domestic evolution ; 
in its methods may be seen the crude beginnings of a new system, 
that of co-operative housekeeping. 

Miss Vrooman writes very helpfully upon one point, namely, the some* 
what unwise use made of their liberty by domestic servants when all re- 
strictions are removed from the employment of their leisure hours. 
The latitude they permit themselves ]a a favourite argument with employers 
against the granting of periods of recreation. "First effects of emanci- 
pation usually appear as an argument against it ; a fact familiar to the 
student of sociology ; therefore patient forbearance needs to be exercised 
with the servant class ; only after long emancipation from restraint is the 
sense of personal responsibility and self-control developed ; yet both a sense 
of responsibility and the power of self-control are essential qualities to 
honest intelligent service." 
Miss Salmon *Miss Salmon has rendered a real service to the cause of 
on Domestic Domestic Service by the scholarly methods in which she presents 
Service. j|.^ jj^ ^j^^ gpg^ instance she draws attention to the omission of 
domestic service from pi*evious theoretical, statistical and 
historical discuf^ions of economic pro1>lems, for which she accounts 
mainly because (1) the occupation does not involve the invest- 
ment of a large amoimt of capital on the part of the individual 
employer or employee ; (2) no combinations have yet been found 
among employers or employees ; (3) the products of domestic service 
are more transient than are the results of other forms of labour. 
After an interesting enumeration of various subsidiary explanations 
of the failure to consider domestic service in connection with these 
other forms of labour, Miss Salmon concludes that these are all in 
reality but different phases of one fundamental reason — ^the 
isolation that has always attended household service and household 
employments. Though the facts revealed in her historical sketch 
of Domestic Employments in the United States are not identical 
with those which a sunilar study would bring to light in this country, 
they deserve our attention and point to conclusions to which 
analogous inquiries in Great Britain would probably lead, viz., that 
the question is one of preparing for the next step in the process of 
evolution, not of retrograding towards a condition impossible 
to restore. Domestic service is not onlv amenable to some of the 
general economic laws and conditions which affect other occupations, 

*A most valuable epitome of her scientific and thorough study of this 
servant question is found in her book on " Domestic Service," by Miss 
Lucy M. Salmon, Professor of History at Vassar College. In this volume 
she approaches her subject as part of the general labour proUem ; the 
first real attempt to treat it from the historical and economic, rather than 
from the personal standpoint. Her comments suggest that in the recog- 
nition of tne professional aspect of the problem lies its solution. 

The book is published by Macmillan & Co. 
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but is also governed by economic laws developed within itbelf. 
** The difficulties that meet the employer of domestic labour both in 
America and Europe are the difficiilties that arise from the attempt 
to harmonise an ancient, patriarchal industrial system with the 
conditions of modem life. Everjnvhere the employer closes his 
eyes to the incongruities of the attempt and lays the blame of 
failui^, not to a defective system, but to the natural weaknesses hi 
the character of the imfortunate persons obliged to cariy it out. 
The difficulties in the path of both employer and employee will not. 
only never be removed but will inci*ease until the subject of domestic 
service is regarded as a part of the great labour question of the day 
and given the same serious consideration.** (Chapter VI.) Miss 
Salmon devotes some space to the consideration of the advantages 
of domestic service, which, though patent, are miequal to counter- 
balancing the industrial and social disadvantages which she dis- 
cusses. More to my immediate purpose is her enumeration of the 
popularly prescribed remedial measures which she truthfully des- 
cribes as " doubtful," and of which she disposes one by one, for 
the good reasons that they do not touch the economic, educational, 
and industrial difficulties, or that they run at right anglet to general 
economic, educational and industrial progress. 

They include the application of intelligence by the employer ; the recep- 
tion of the employee into the family of the employer ; increased employ- 
ment of negro or Chinese labour ; the licensing of domestic employees by 
municipal corporations ; the system of German service books ; the abolition 
of public schools above the primary grade, on the ground that girls are edu- 
cated above their station ; the introduction of housework into all public 
schools, a proposition which ignores the fact that it is the function of the 
public school to educate, not to supply information on technical subjects ; 
and the establishment of training schools for servants, a plan which Miss 
&lmon considers in opposition to present political and social tendencies ; 
lastly, co-operative housekeeping. 

She points out that reUef fix)m present difficulties must be sought 
in accordance with certain social and economic tendencies ; among 
which she mentions the concentration of capital and labour in 
large industrial enterprises ; specialisation in eveiy department of 
labour, and the training this necessitates ; the association for 
nmtual benefit of persons interested in special lines of work ; the 
growth of productive and distributive co-operation ; greater 
industrial independence on the part of women ; finally, " that 
result of the systematic study of social conditions which aims at 
the amelioration of some of the conditions under which work is 
performed, not at the cessation of the work itself. The application 
of these principles has led to wiser charities, to the Chautauqua 
movement, to University Extension, to working girls* clubs, to 
enlarged opportunities everywhere for every class, . . . "they 
mean that ultimately the position in society of ervery person is to 
depend not on his occupation, but on the use he has made of these 
increasing opportunities for seU helj) and self improvement ; they 
mean that in time all social stigma will be removed from iBvej y 
occupation, and work will be judged by its quality rather than its 
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niEttm^ ; that in time, for example, a first-class cook will receive 
more honour than a second-class china decorator or a third-class 
teacher/* . 

Miss Salmon concludes this portion of her book as foUows : — 
" The general remedies must include a wider prevalence of educa- 
tion in the tnie sense of the word, not its counterfeit, information ; 
that mental education which results in habits of accuracy, pre- 
cision and observation, in the exercise of reason, judgment arid 
self-control ; and that education of character which resiilts in th6 
ability constantly to put one's self in the place of another. There 
must be scientific training and investigation in. economic theory, 
history, and statistics, especially in their application to the house- 
hold, and an increased popular knowledge of all scientific subjectb 
concerning the home. . . . The educational forces must * pull 
fi'om the top ' and draw domestic service into the general current 
of industrial development." (Chap. XI.) Miss Sabnon looks with 
hopeful anticipation for the future to improvement in the social 
condition of employees ; to specialisation of household employ- 
ments 30 far as.possible ; and to education in household affairs, i.e., 
the careful, systematic education of housekeepers, through the 
study of art, chemistry, economics, physiology, psychology, and 
history. . " Housekeeping must advance," she maintains, and must 
become " on its own part an active creative force." She also traces 
the prevalent inactivity in all household affairs to three causes, 

(1) the belief that a knowledge of all things pertaining to the house, 
home, and family, " unlike anything else, comes by instinct " ; 

(2) the assumption that household dfairs concern women only, 
whereas, *' when the fact is everywhere recognised that both men 
and women have a vital concern in the affairs of the house, the 
relation between the different parts of the household will become an 
organic one, and its highest development reached "; (3) the erroneous 
conviction that " all women have a natural taste for household affairs, 
which without cultivation grows into positive genius for carrying 
them on." Systematic and scientific training in, and professional 
investigation of, all matters appei'taining to the household, this is a 
concise siunmarv of Miss Salmon's Recommendations, each of which 
she considers to be essential to lift the subject " out of the domain 
of sentiment and to transfer it to a realm where reason and judg- 
ment have control." The chapter entitled "Conclusion" is too 
condensed to be further summarised ; in the space of ten pages the 
])robleih and its solution are compressed into the proverbial nutshell. 
Space is also found to toiich upon several complications which 
obtain in this coimtrj' as in hers ; for instance, the growing wealth 
(»f th^ nation and increased luxury in living; the natural cofa- 
senatism of nfiany women; the desire of both employers and 
employees to get everything for nothing— "the largest expenditure 
of wotnan for the smallest expenditure of money " ; the many 
elements of imcertainty which enter into a woman's j.life. Miss 
Salmon claima no novelty or originalify for her tfeinediaJ proposals, 
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bat we are indebted to her for a clear statement of a oomplioated 
case, wherein lies my excuse for detailing somewhat in extenso views, 
which, after all, can only be adequately digested by their study m 
her own pages. One strong conviction, which she reiterates, ha5i 
so close a connection with the subject of this Beport that \U 
proper introduction would alone justify this lengthy presentation 
of her views : — " One thing, and only one thing, wiU turn the house- 
hold into the channel where every other occupation has made 
advancement. Tliis is the establishment of a great professional 
school, amply equipped for the investigation of all matters pertaining 
to the household, and open only to graduates of the leading colleges 
and universities of the country. . . . Professional training and 
investigation must supplement home and collegiate instruction in 
the case of the housekeeper, as the professional school supplements 
private and collegiate instruction for the physician, the lawyer and 
the clergyman." Indications are not wanting that this desired 
opportunity will be presently afforded in the United States ; times 
ill Ikigland are not perhaps yet ripe for such a movement, even 
were funds and other essentials available for the pui7X)se : but, 
meanwhile, we can profit by the inquiries, experiences and inves- 
tigations of a less consenative people. At least we can begin to 
set our own ideas in order, and endeavour by judicious methods, 
at school, at technical institute, and at college, to open the minds 
of all classes to the economic, social, hygienic, and industrial prin- 
ciples, upon a due recognition of which depends any feasible 
solution of the domestic service problem. 

While fully alive to the fact that the diverse sociological con - p|!^[?,^ j^ 
ditions which exist in the two countries demand diverse treatment England. 
of a difficulty which confronts both, I still telieve that a thoughtful 
study of the writings of our American sisters upon the subject will 
prove instructive and suggestive to those called upon to grapple 
wdth its complexities ; and I confidently look to a measure ol 
success being attained here as there by the same means; viz., 
the suitable tiaining in their duties of both parties to these engage- 
ments ; a more extended and intelligent study of the economic 
side of housekeeping (economy of time, labour, strength, and 
money) ; and a consistent and sustained national effort to dignify 
home life and all the term comprehends. The college women of 
the States are foremost in this movement of reform. They pride 
themselves upon their skill in the performance of daily domestic 
duties equally with their achievements in literature and history, 
or in their selected branches of science. It behoves the " educated " 
women of England to bring their skilled minds and trained bodies 
also to the aid of their less intelligent or capable sisters, in order 
that the period of imrest and waste of energy may be shoi-tened 
and the necessary adjustment made to the changes consequent upon 
social evolution. To attempt to remedy the increasing troubles, 
the whole situation must be studied from the bottom ; the sanie 
patient and scientific method must be used as in the intei-pretation 
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of an olwcui'e fact in natural history, or in the deciaion uiX)n a 
vexed question in the history of nations. Trained minds must be 
brought to bear on the subject, intelligent heads and willing hands 
must all work together. The responsibiUties of all concerned 
must be recognised ; rank does not release from obligation, neither 
does the possession of exceptional mental ability or of abimdant 
means relieve from liability. Were the efforts to solve the 
domestic service problem now being made in England accorded 
the intelligent and active support furnished to similar movements 
in the United States, the outlook would assume a brighter aspect 
than is at present apparent to an interested observer. 

Summary of Enquiry. 

Prior to my visit to the United States, in 1901, 1 was provided for 
my guidance with certain " Suggested Heads of Enquiry," in- 
tended to cover, more or less, the scope of my commission. A brief 
r^sum^ of the resultant Report, reproduced in the order of these 
instructions, suggests itself as a suitable form of conclusion ; for 
while it should serve to gauge the thoroughness with which I 
executed the commission entiiisted to me, it will, at the same time, 
focus the main ix)ints to which reference has been made in the 
preceding pages. 
R.'ope of The first of these " Suggestions " detailed the subjects into the 

hnquiry. position and teaching of which I was to enquire, all of these being 
included in this country under the title of Domestic Science, viz : — 
CJookery, Laundry Work, Housewifery, including learning to pur- 
chase commodities, the Elements of Domestic and Personal Hygiene, 
Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery, Care of the Nursery, and of 
Children. The general practice in che United States is to divide 
the above subjects into three groups : — (1) Cookery (which always 
includes some practical Housewifery), Laimdry-work, and the Care 
of Children, which are all comprehended under Domestic, or Home, 
or Household Scienc-e, as it is variously described ; (2) Needlework, 
Dressmaking and Millinery, which are classified as Domestic Aits ; 
(3) Personal and Domestic Hygiene, which is invariably based upon 
Physiology, and forms a part of the ordinary State school curri- 
culum ; as such being studied co-educationally by all children, boys 
and girls alike. In many Elementarj' Schools, and in some Secon- 
dar}% cookery and needlework api)ear under the designation of 
Manual Training, being used with that intention for girls, while 
lx)ys are engaged in wood or iron work. " Household Economics '' 
is a term much favoured when the broadest aspect of the whole 
subject is intended ; that is to say, when technical skill in the 
domestic applications is based upon a sound knowledge of the 
fundamental sciences and arts, supplemented by a comprehension 
of the ethical and economic principles involved in their intelligent 
employment. 
The second " Suggestion " dealt with the classification of the differ- 
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ent grades and types of institution in which these subjects, under ClassifiJ 
whatever designation, are taught, e,g,. Primary Day Schools, ^^^i^^ aud 
E\ ening C!ontinuation Schools for pupils from thirteen to sixteen EduS.tion^ 
years of age or older, Secondary Day Schools, Technical Institutes, iDstitutions. 
Training Colleges for Teachei-s in the above various types of schools 
and Universities. 

The fact is familiar that English methods of school nomenclature 
vary from those adopted in the States ; Elementary Day Schools 
are there habitually described as Grade Schools ((ri'ades I. to VIII. 
or IX.) ; and this term I have usually employed. It includes 
certain sub-divisions — as a rule, but two— Primary and Grammar ; 
but occasionally there are three departments — Primary, Inter- 
mediate, and Grammar. The expression " Evening Continuation 
School " is not in use, but Evening Schools are connected with 
Grade amd High Schools in most, if not in all, cities. No restrictions, 
so far as I could learn, are placed upon the age of pupils. High 
Schools of various types and for both sexes do not exactly correspond 
with our " Secondary" Schools; they are a sequence to the Grade 
Schools, the entering age is fourteen, and no fees exist. Certain 
de{)artments of State Agricultural Colleges, and of the great Tech- 
nical Institutes endowed by private citizens, permit of classification 
under the one head of Technical Schools ; in these teachers of 
Domestic Science and Art most usually receive their training, 
though half of the State Universities and one or two Normal Colleges 
also oifer Household Science courses. Colmnbia, Chicago, Leland 
Stanford, Michigan, and one or two more Universities of the first 
rank have initiated courses in Sanitary or Household Science ; some 
of a special character, as at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
but more usually open to all students. 

Cooking and Sewing may be described as now generally taught in Extent of 
Grade Schools ; these subjects have been introduced in a still limited g^^^ and 
but steadily mcreasing, amoimt in High Schools ; they are studied Hygiene 
to a ve'rv considerable extent, on exhaustive and elaborate lines, in Teachirig. 
Technical Institutes as well as more simply in Evening and Saturday 
classes. This latter type of instruction is also provided by such 
agencies as the Yoimg Women's Christian Association and Girls' 
Clubs. Laundry-work is almost unknown as a subject in Grade 
Schools, but is usually included in Domestic Science as taught in 
High Schools, while it finds a place in the courses at Technical Insti- 
tutes and Normal Colleges. Dressmaking and Millinery are 
popular subjects in Manual Training High Schools, Technical 
Institxites and in Evening Classes. With few exceptions, definite 
artistic training in design, form, colour and the use of brush and 
pencil constitute an imjxirt ant feature in these latter courses. Per- 
sonal, Domestic, and C^vic H)'gieno appears, though to a variable 
extent, in the programmes of all schools, colleges and Texshnical Insti- 
tutes. It is at present, in conjunction with physiology, an obligatory 
subject in the Grade Schools of nearly all the States ; in the High 
Schools it is usually oj^tional ; but it is again practically obhgatory 
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in the majority of colleges, for it constitutes the tjieoretical study 
reqiiired to accompany, and to give intelligent impetus to, the 
Physical Culture Courses required of all students. The ])eculiar 
educational advantages it offers, especially as the outcom.e of Nature 
Study and Biology, to which much attention is now paid, leads to 
its voluntary inclusion in the curricula of both High Schools and 
Colleges. The Care of Children is specifically taught in relatively 
few schools, but incidentally the subject receives attention in the 
study of hygiene. The case is different in institutions for higher 
education ; in these Child Study, Psychology, Ethics and Sociology 
all serve to bring the question of child hygiene before students. 

The " coaunencing age " in Grade Schools for instruction in any 
of these subjects, except Hygiene, varies from ten to thii'teen years ; 
twelve may be taken as the average age for Cooking classes ; nine or 
ten for Sewing. I think the age selected for the cooking classes u* 
especially influenced by the consideration that increased physical 
capacity (i.e., muscular strength and height) and intelligence (ix., 
the power to use the reasoning faculty) are secured by placing it as 
late as possible in the curriculum. Where, as is now very often the 
case, girls receive equally with boys actual manual training in wood 
or chip carving and in clay modelling, dexterity of manipulation is 
Jicquij-ed preyiously ; this is found materially to influence the 
amount of good gained during the subsequent com'se in cooking ; 
obsei-vation, accuracy in detail, and so forth, having become to a 
greater or less degree habitual. The average age for city children 
to leave school is certainly later than in England ; most girls remain 
untU fully thirteen ; a growing niunber stay till they are fourteen, 
and then pads on to the High School for at least two years more ; 
so that a large proportion receive the benefit of this instruction, 
even where thirteen is the conmiencing age. These facts ai-e taken 
into account in planning most Domestic Science Courses. In cities 
where industnaJ conditions and economic considerations shorten 
school life, I found that the age for attendance at cooking classes 
was earliei^-eleven years, or even ten, being fixed in some instances. 
Domestic Science is not taught in i\iral schools ; these serve, as a 
rule, very scattered districts, and are usually somewliat under- 
staffed ; consequently, much division into separate classes is not 
possible, especially as the co-educational system requires, under 
such circimistances, that the instruction shall be adapted throughout 
for mixed classes. 

Sewing.where taught, almost without exception precedes Cooking. 
There is a marked divergence from English methods in this connec- 
tion ; one or two years is the usual length of time apportioned to 
weekly or bi-weekly lessons in needlework, either in Grade or High 
Schools — a great contrast to the five or six years devoted to its 
practice in our elementary schools. ITiis may be attributed to several 
causes ; for instance, it has proved difficult to break down public 
prejudice against devotmg precious school hours to so "homely '* 
a subject ; consequently, short courses could only be introduced 
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tentatively, almost apologetically, though this is a fast-vanishing 
stage. There is also a strong and pi^evalent objection to wearying 
children with the constant and often monotonous repetition of very 
similar processes, or to requiring fine muscular movements and 
concentration of sight upon near objects for too long a period. I 
was frequently assured, and I confess my eyes substantiated the 
aasei-tion, that if this subject be but presented at the right time in a 
child's development, it will be rapidly and more satisfactorily 
acquired than when attempted prematurely. In children whose 
eyes and hands have been systematically trained from Kiiidei*garten 
upwards, two years of needleworic practice produces veiy promising 
results. As a whole, I considered these to hold their own with those 
attained by the longer jiractice common in England ; but accurate 
comparisons are almost impossible, because the United States Grade 
Schools are frequented by children of all social grades, so that the 
general standards of intelligence, nutrition and energy* should be, 
and are, higher than in our English Elementary Schools. It would^ 
however, be intei'esting to test by expeiinient here a method which 
seems well woi'thy of consideration and fair trial fi-om the results 
gained in that country ; among other advantages claimed are the 
wider variety of interest and occupation afforded to the children, and 
the development of a larger numlier of muscles in the practice of the 
diverse manual exercises for which time thus becomes available. 
Sewing, too, is so commonly classed as Manual Training that it 
readily faUs into rank with tlie other exercises included imder that 
title. The great interest in and rapid progress made by High School 
girls in needlework, both elementary and advanced, bodes well for 
the future housewifery of the country. The subject is held in 
special esteem educationally at the High School age, on account of 
the valuable training it aJOfords in method, neatness, cleanliness, 
discretion, good taste, and economy ; while it lends itself admirably 
to home application. 

Domestic Science subjects are taught to deaf and bUnd children 
of both sexes at New York, Boston, Providence, and elsewhere, 
with reported excellent i^esults. The one school I was able to visit 
(Horace Mann School, Boston) amply confirmed the testimony I 
received ; deaf lads, of fifteen and upwards, as well as girls, become 
in some cases so thoroughly proficient w4th their needles and such 
really good cooks that they are fit for wage-earning situations. 
The number of feeble-minded children is very small ; special pro- 
vision is made for their training in most States, but time did not 
permit me to secure information from personal observation. 

The High School courses in Household Science and Art have 
only this in common, that they are all conducted along very prac- 
tical lines ; they vary in length from ten months to four years ; 
they may be correlated with work in the laboratory or studio, or 
may be complete in themselves. With rare exceptions, no branch 
of Ik)me8tic Science is taught to boys in Grade Schools, but attend- 
ance at courses on House Sanitation is occasionally optional in 
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High Schools. Physiology and Ilygione are studied co-i»diica- 
tionally throughout school and college life. A marked interest in 
these sul^jecta is evinced by school boys ; while the demand for 
a knowledge of Sanitary Science on the part of a small proportion 
of male students at some colleges and universities has warranted 
the introduction of courses to meet it. 

The ** Greneral Courses " in Household Economics at High 
Schools, Technical Institutes and at half the total number of State 
Universities serve as admirable schools for training young women 
as home-makers ; a verv considerable number make use of these 
opportunities tefore marriage. The Summer School and Technical 
Institute courses serve a similar purix)8e for those who do not 
i-ealise till after marriage the need of such preparation for, or 
assistance in, their domestic duties. It is also now the object of 
University Extension organisers and of Women's Clubs to secure 
suitable instruction, though necessarily of a more limited character, 
for farmers' wives and others whose place of residence or home- 
claims prevent their attendance at a prolonged course of study. 

I was further desired to give special attention as to the present 
position of Domestic Science teaching in school and college curri- 
cula ; and was also invited to make observations as to the methods 
employed, the equipment provided, and other essential details. 
This '* Suggestion " necessanly implied a study of other important 
))oints, viz., to what extent are teachers allowed a free hand in 
shaping the courses of instruction ; must syllabuses be rigidly fol- 
lowed, and how far is Domestic Science correlated with other sul>- 
jects in the time-table, e.r/.. with Natural Sc]euce,Arithmetic, Beading 
and Drawing. The authorities I consulted were practically untmi- 
mous in their opinion that Domestic Science is now spontaneously 
assigned a much more important and honourable place in school and 
college curricula than was the case imtil quite recent years. ^ Its 
claims to recognition on the grounds of its high educational, ethical, 
and sociological value are proved true, and each session sees its more 
general introduction, under one or other of its many titles, into 
(Irade and High Schools, as well as into College courses. This 
Report contains a large number of specimen Tables, which illustrate 
how the necessary time is found for the various subjects ; and I 
again desire emphatically to draw attention to the invaluable oppor- 
tunities thus afforded for linking learning with life. That Teachers 
(jollege, Columbia University, includes both Domestic Science and 
Domestic Art in the post-graduate courses bears high testimony fo 
the estimation in which these subjects are held ; the fact that the 
degree of B.Sc. is offered in Universities of good and recognised 
standing to graduates in Household Economics, equally with other 
sciences, is a valuable proof of the support accorded to its introduc- 
tion by the resi)ective faculties. The presence of highly-educated 
college women as students in these courses at the leading Technic^d 
Institutes attests to the intellectual as well as to the utilitarian 
attractions of Household Economics when efficiently organised. The 
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growing demand for instruction in Sanitary Science among male 
students testifies both to the interest aroused by the elementary 
teaching in Physiology and Hygiene obligatory in Grade Schools, 
and to their own practical realisation that the possession of still more 
advanced information is an essential equipment for the student of 
economics, for the intelligent citizen or for the social reformer. 
The principals of sevei*al widely-separated High Schools told me that, 
from the purely educational standpoint, Physiology and Hygiene 
for both sexes, and Domestic Science and Art for girls, prove of high 
value — ethically, sociologically, scientifically, and as manual exer- 
cises ; and on these grounds an honourable place is assigned to them 
in their school programmes. Not that this opinion is as yet univer- 
sal ; in some cities these subjects still receive scant and contemp- 
tuous consideration ; but those chiefly responsible for what has beeji 
accomplished are full of hope for the future, and are content with, 
even prefer, slow progress, if it be but sure and steady. 

Many details of methods of teaching have been given in Parts 1. Methods 
and n. of this Report, so that I now merely propose to emphasise ^ Teaching 
certain points which might Ije overlooked in the previous pages. g^^^cV and 
The following remarks bear upon the teaching of Pomestic Science Hygiene in 
and Hygiene in the Grade Schools. It will have l)een observed that Grade 
instruction in these subjects is common to the children of all classes S^^^^l^* 
of society. It may still be said that there are no social distinctions 
in the national S}-stem of education. The children of the profes- 
sional man, merehant, clerk, artisan and mill-hand sit side by side 
at the school desk, and no distinction is made in the curriculum 
they pursue. I was told the interest aroused in and desire to 
apply the knowledge gained in these studies were mutually 
strong ; while " good breeding " will often show itself in the 
voluntary assumption of the less pleasing duties in connection, 
for instance, with the cleansing of cooking utensils by the more 
delicately-nurtured child. It is hoped that this mutual training 
in home duties may eventually assist in the solution of the existing 
difficulties which have to be faced in domestic service and other 
industrial problems. 

A study of these Grade School Household Science coui-ses shows 
the sustamed efforts to teach underlying principles for w^hat is done ; 
this is as apparent in the Sewing as in the Cooking classes. Two 
characteristics of the American child, as I obsei*ved him, are an 
insatiable thirst to know the " reason why " for all he does, and an 
admirable (though not invariably an apropos) energy in the applica- 
tion of new knowledge. These characteristics facilitate the te^acher's 
work to a great degree, but they also necessitate broad-minded, 
well-cidtured instructors, to whom sufficient scope must be given 
for the legitimate satisfaction and direction of these qualities. Much 
confidence is usually reposed in his staff by a principal. It is rare 
t^ require the accomplishment of a definite amount of instruction 
in each lesson ; elasticity of method, if it promote the children's 
good, is freely permitted, and time for revision is accorded, even at 
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the sachiice of a part of the syllabus, if considered necessary. It 
must not be assiuned that irregularity and incompleteness rule in 
these schools. I saw no such tendency ; but I did notice much 
intelligence among pupils, a good comprehension of the *' reason 
why/' and tangible examples of the results of the active interest 
aroused in the shape of excellent specimens of home pria^tice. 

In the teaching of cooking, our English systenl of alternate 
demonstration and practice is entirely disapproved, as is also our 
custom of defraying a part of the cost by the sale of the food pi*epared 
by a class. Against the first method it is argued that few girls of 
eleven or twelve are intellectually capable of profiting by prolonged 
observation imrelieved by active participation in the processes under 
demonstration. They may be interested, but to what extent are 
they informed ? Constant practice under supervision, immediately 
subsequent to, or, if necessary, interrupted by, a short demonstra- 
tion, is the generally approved plan. With regard to the sale of the 
food cooked, rather than its consiunption by those who had prepared 
it, the feeling was unanimously adverse; without exception, all 
authorities on the subject maintained that the cause of failures, as in 
deficient beating of a cake, or the fact of possible improvement — as 
in the seasoning of a dish, for instance--<!;annot be realised by the 
inexperienced cook unless results be tasted when the whole })i'ocess 
is complete. It is also held that the strength of interest can be 
hardly equal in the two cases ; the desire to improve is but poorly 
stimulated, and a practical dijSiculty will thrust itself into promi- 
nence, viz., that the tastes of possible purchasers may be occasionally 
consulted, rather than making the rigorous inculcation of principles 
by practice the first consideration. The use of printed recij)es is 
advocated, on the plea of the valuable time thus saved ; these are 
presented in books specially provided, which contain, in addition, 
directions, &c., dictated by the teacher when necessary, or made by 
the child herself. As a whole, these special teachei'S are well trained 
and of a hig;h stamp ; most usually I found them to be interested in 
the correlation of both cooking and needlework with other school 
work. One of their chief difficulties in this respect is met with in 
the common custom of " centres," by which children are taught 
these subjects by teachers not in touch with their ordinary work. 
In the case of one school used as a '* centre," I found the special 
teacher overcame this difficulty by conferences with her fellows : 
but this could not be managed for the majority of her pupils 
when these numbered several hundred and were di-awn from per- 
haps nine separate schools. 

In respect of sewing I would like to remind my readers of the 
good results which have followed, in a few cities, this teaching to boys^i 
as well as to girls, from the age of nine to ten or eleven years. In 
addition to its practical and educational values it is said to promote 
commmiity of interest, while small boys take to it most kindly and 
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apply it readily. Great divei-sity of opinion prevail as to 
of the ** specimen '* system of toachiiig needlework ; I she 
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unhesitatingly that the best results I observed were attained where 
it was not lA force» or only to a modified degree ; for instance, wherd 
the specimens of stitches for preservation formed the conclnsion of 
the whole course. The interest of the children is markedly greater 
where they learn to sew on some article for which they see an 
immediate purpose ; but in all my comments, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that my personal observations were necessarily limited. 

In the Orade School teaching of Personal and Domestic Hygiene 
(Physiology and Hygiene, as it is invariably described) the best 
teachers lose no opportunity to inculcate ideas of duty to one's self, 
duty to one's neighbour, duty to one's country. They impress 
that the body is worthy of, and well repays, intelligent care ; that 
without this good work cannot be accomplished. Children are led 
to see that no one has a right to injure his neighbour by his slovenly, 
ignorant, or filthy habits ; and that the State demands that her 
children shall maintain her prestige by their efficiency and good 
health. Such practical physical morality comes within the daily 
observation of children ; it throws a new light on the daily bath, 
the- orderly back yard, the decent habits ; it sets before them as an 
ideal the conduct of a self-respecting, self-controlled citizen. 

The evidences of home appUcation of Cookery, Housewifery, 
Sewing, and, last but not least, the practice of good habits are quite 
evident. Great stress is laid upon the encouragement of such 
applications, though it is reported to be usually spontaneous; 
indeed, it appears to have been the means of breaking down much 
parental opposition to Domestic Science teaching, and has served, 
in some cases, to form the first connecting link between home and 
school hfe. ' What impressed me even more than the specimens of 
home productions brought for inspection at the cookery classes, 
were the corresponding examples of home needlework, especially 
where the making of a simple blouse and skirt forms part of the 
coiu^e. These spoke of sustained perseverance and of practical 
aUlity, as well as of lively interest. It would be wearisome to 
quote instances of the influence exercised on personal habits and 
family life by the instruction in Physiology and Hygiene ; but I 
must mention that this seemed to be very noticeable among boys, 
in whom, also, I was told, this teaching, when well conducted, 
serves the useful purpose of developing the latent sense of civic 
rei^nsibility. 

So far Domestic Science has had a somewhat difficult position 
to face in some cities. These difficulties are, however, described 
as diminiishing, and are usually short-Uved. It is habitual to entrust 
the organisation of manual training in city schools to an expert, 
and though this expert is not necessarily a woman, the interests 
of girls are not as a rule overlooked, the funds at a Superintendent's 
disposal for purposes of manual work (under which Cookery and 
Needlework are grouped) being equaDy distributed. In High 
Schools* so far as my observations extended, no financial problems 
haver prfeyentedth^msfelvfeg. Witli riegatd ti> eJquipment. I have 
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Household are pursued for shorter periods thanare assumed tobe desirable where 
an 1^ F? ^ffi Household Science is not in favour. In his article on High Schools 
in High in the " Pratt Institute Monthly " for April, 1901, Dr. Luther Gttlick 
Schools. emphasises yet another argument in its favour, viz., that " in the 
—continued, f^ns there is a great accession to the capacity for, and delight in, 
reason. This fact is so generally recogmsed that it needs no par- 
ticular discussion. The High School programme shoidd be defi- 
nitely related to the increasing capacity to reason. Facts should be 
continually put into relation with one another. This is the time 
for the laboratory method, which is well worked out in physics, 
chemistry, physiography, and in certain respects in biology. It 
needs to be, and can be worked out in history, mathematics and 
art." Under his interested supervision the girls' High School 
course in Household Science, pursued on lines consonant with 
these developing faculties, has well justified its existence at the 
Pratt Institute. To Dr. Gttlick this term, " laboratory method," 
means that process by which '^ the pupil discovers his own facts ; 
comes to his own conclusions in regarid to them, and formulates 
for himself the laws that grow out of these facts" — a different 
form of procedure from that which often goes under this designation. 
Nevertheless, Professor Francis E. Lloyd, of Teachers College. 
Columbia University, recognises the danger which accompanies 
careless use of this laboratory method, and sounds a note of timely 
warning when he points out that it is valuable, ** just in proportion 
as it trains in careful methods of observation, and cultivate^ a 
scientific habit of mind. It succeeds when it trains a pupil in 
inductive reasoning ; it fails, at least in school Ufe, when it becomes 
an end in itself." To guard against this perversion of its worth, 
and to stimulate the development of the reasoning faculties by its 
judicious introduction, seemed to me the guiding principles of those 
in charge of the best High School courses I observed in Household 
Science. Thus on educational grounds alone the subject justifies 
its introduction into the curriculum of Secondary Schools ; but 
there are other forcible arguments which appeal to those not 
immediately concerned with the training of young people. There 
are few who have not noted that it is at the High School age es- 
pecially that girls' ideas of life are apt to be falsified ; they become 
discontented with their environment, and often ashamed of family 
claims or relationships. Observation shows that a rational study 
of Household Science helps to bind the girl to her home, to centre 
her interest there, and to show her the worth and beauty of family 
life. It has been well said that this subject, above all others, 
forges the facts of science and art into practical tools, by whose 
aid the home's eflBciency in the production of health and character 
is materially increased. It would seem, at least over a certain 
area in the United States, as if this conception of domestic dignity 
has a fascination for the growing girl, who appears to be also un- 
expectedly alive to the communal and economic aspects of the 
subject. Her mind receives ideas readily concerning the duty 
of right living, and its eiBfect upon the conmiunily. She is easily 
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aroused to realise the responsibilities of each individual home as a 
social unity whose character inevitably assists to determine the 
composition of the whole mass. She is impressed by the thought 
that home and school together form the social workshop, in which 
are moulded the citizens of the future. The economics of con- 
sumption abo exerciae an attraction which was not imticipated. 
When the topic is judiciously introduced, girls exhibit eagerness 
and perseverance in learning the right use of energy, health, time» 
and money. Speaking generally, it seemed to me that the aspects 
of Household Science and Art most emphasised in High School 
courses are the soimd theoretical and scientific bases which imder- 
lie household duties ; the opportunities for immediate application 
afforded in home Uf e for artistic training ; the increased mental and 
physical efficiency which follows upon a wise economy of time and 
an inteUigent expenditure of money ; and the claims of civics and 
patriotism upon those responsible for the rearing of the race. In 
Physiology and Hygiene, where the boys and girls work together, 
continued stress is laid upon the close relationship of Uving con* 
ditions to health and working power. Here, as in Domestic 
Science, the method employed is almost exclusively that of lectures, 
followed by periods of laboratory work. My observations, and the 
information I gained, convinced me that, imder the best professors, 
the teaching is based upon the lines defined by Dr. W. Townsend 
Porter, of the Harvard Medical School, in an article entitled, '' The 
Teaching of Physiology,'' published in the Philadelphia '' Medical 
Journal," September 1st, 1900 : — ** Deal as far as possible with the 
phenomena themselves, and not with the descriptions of them. 
Where the fundamental experiments cannot all be performed, fill 
the gap with the orginal protocols from the classical sources. 
Associate facts which the student can observe for himself with 
those which he cannot observe. Use as the basis of instruction, 
where practicable, the facts and methods to be used by the student 
in earning- his living. Teach the elements by practical work. 
Let the student state his observations and results in a laboratory 
note-book. Control his progress, and remove his difficulties, by a 
daily written examination and a daily conference, in which the 
instructor shall discuss the observations made by the student, and 
supplement them from his own reading. Stimulate the student 
by personal intercourse in the laboratory, by glimpses of the re- 
searches in progress, and by constant reference to the original 
sources. From the beginning to the end of the instruction hold 
fast to concentration, sequence, and election.'^ 

Of an interest equal to these High School cotu'ses are those Household 
in the State Agricultural Colleges; not alone those ^^^™®d ^"gS^iie 
with Household Economics, but tiie lectures on Hygiene associated -^ Coi^es. 
with active physical culture, which enters compulsorily into the 
Qurriculum of students of both sexes. Mrs. Ellen H. Bichards, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has pointed out 
im more than one occasion that Household Economics rest on two 
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chief comer stones — economy of health and economy of wealth. 
Economy of wealth appeals with force, and receives implicit, if 
not explicit, attention from students engaged in equipping them- 
selves for their future callings in life. That their attention should 
be directed with equal emphasis to the study of the economy of 
health, in a country where the pursuit of money is considered 
a national characteristic, augurs well for the race; it speaks 
volumes also for the common sense attitude of a people whose point 
of view is occasionally obstructed by the excitement and effervescence 
incidental to the rapid progress of a new country. The claim 
that these subjects have for a recognition from college authorities 
is again based upon their comprehensive and educational character. 
Household Economics and Hygiene are neither the one nor the other 
separate sciences or arts to be taught by one person with a specialist 
training ; all departments of a University can and should contri- 
bute to their right presentation. Where the experiment has been 
tried the results are most emphatically favoiu*able. It is also 
stated that in no other instailces have such valuable and successful 
efforts at co-operation been established between faculties. The 
leaven is manifestly at work for the spread of this movement 
in colleges. Some college presidents are standing with open minds, 
waiting for a longer observation of existing courses before formu- 
lating a definite opinion ; but all are apparently inquiring as to the 
attitude of their confreres. Many professors show a disposition 
to accept the subject under the plea that college teaching of Eco- 
nomics, Sociology, Pedagogy, History or Sanitary Science, must 
include the relation of the family and the household to society ; 
and that distinct advantages accompany practical demonstration 
of this truth by the work c^ried on in a department set apart 
for the purpose. It is true that the accomplishments of women 
in Chemistry, Physics, or Biolog}^ have not yet inspired men with 
full confidence in their power to successfully attack a new problem 
in a consistently scientific spirit; but, though somewhat less 
unanimous upon the definite adoption of Household Economics 
as a distinct college subject, than upon its inclusion under some 
branch of Sociology, college professors are as a whole favourable to 
some place being assigned to it on the grounds of its great import- 
ance : so far women have justified any confidence reposed in them 
in respect of the organisation of such advanced courses. 
Domestic A further point to which I was directed to give special attention 

'^ence as a ^ was the extent to which Domestic Science is regarded as an early 
SuW^^ instalment of technical education, inserted in the Primary or 
Secondary School curriculum. ''How far is an attempt made 
(and, if made, how far is it successful) to deal with the subject aa 
part of a liberal education — i.e. for its value as an educational 
discipline as distinct from its practical utihty ? In practice, does 
the aim in view affect the course of instruction, and has it been 
Ibimd possible to combine the benefits of disciplining the intelligence 
and the reasoning power with those of increased mantial and pra<>- 
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tical skill ? '* Such were my instructions. There seemed to me 
no tendency to introduce the subject into elementary schools 
as a preliminary stage in technical education. To fit their charges 
for life, not for one means of earning a livelihood, is the aim of 
all the best superintendents and teachers at the present day. The 
leading idea, much emphasised by educationalists, is that the early 
periods of education should be essentially devoted to general culture 
and not to premature speciaUsation. The '' poise " or well-balanced 
characters which it is desired to form by school education, can 
only be developed by an all-round training of the mind and body, 
and not by early concentration upon any one branch of study to 
the exclusion of others. I learnt that the early efforts made to 
introduce Domestic Science into schools were, more or less, leavened 
with the trade school idea, but the later realisation of the true scope 
of education and more enlightened methods of instruction have led 
to the virtual extinction of this misapprehension. It is true that 
inculcation of the principles, that is of the fundamental laws of 
matter and form, with enough practice to illustrate them, play 
an important part in the High School courses ; but there is no 
ulterior object of training children technically for domestic service 
or as juvenile dressmakers ; the idea is to bring the teaching of 
Domestic Science into harmony with the broad, scientific, and 
eduoational theories characteristic of the time. 

In Manual Training High Schools, the technical, as distinct 
from the educational study of Household Science, is naturally 
brought into more prominence than in others. During the last 
two of a four year course, girls of sixteen have attained an age 
when specialisation is admissible; and the fact that they have 
sought their education in a Manual Training rather than in an 
ordinary High School indicates that their intention is to select some 
form of occupation in the future in which the hands are to be as 
active as the head. But a study of the time-tables will make clear 
that the first two years of these courses are emphatically " general *^ 
m method ; indeed the necessity of supporting a special subject 
by means of coincident, systematic study of other branches of 
knowledge is clearly realised by those responsible for the schemes 
ot technical training in Household Science and Art at all the Insti- 
tutes and Oolleges, as well as ui Manual Training High Schools. 

It would be superfluous for me to reiterate the success which has 
attended efforts to deal with these subjects as part of a liberal 
education. Indeed, it is on accotmt of their peculiar value in this 
connection that they find favour in the eyes of some who other- 
wise would not countenance them as either school or college subjects. 
Their sociological, ethical, and economic as well as their industrial 
values are of quite recent appreciation ; but, as I have pointed out, 
now that students of these sciences clearly see the intimate relation 
of family life to the whole social and industrial order, they deem it 
right, not only to devote some of their precious hours to a study 
absolutely essential for intelligent life under tw^itieth-centuiry 

6490. s2 
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eonditioDSy but desire that an early intei'est shall be awakened 
in those who may be \mable to pursue the subject at a later period 
in their lives. 

A further request was made that I should give careful observation 
to the methods of training and qualifications of teachers of Domestic 
Science. Beaders of thus Report will have observed what stress 
is laid upon the preparation of well-equipped teachers for this 
subject, and what liberal opportxmities are offered for their train- 
ing. Definite qualifications are required of all teachers of Domestic 
Science, and each year the standard of these is raised. The accom- 
panying comparative Table sets forth in detail the subjects included 
in what are recognised as among the best training courses now avail- 
able in the United States, and the length of time devoted respectively 
to the various studies. What, however, no tabulated statement 
can show is the method upon which successfid results depend. 
However, it will be noted that the general scope of the courses is 
somewhat broader in the United States than in this country ; 
that considerable time is devoted to the careful study of the 
theory which underlies all practice ; and that importance is attached 
to a practical study of the scientific and artistic principles basal 
to that technical skill, to the attainment of which the training is 
directed. For these reasons the Domestic Sciences and Arts are 
almost always studied in two distinct courses; time does not 
permit of a comimand of both being acquired by the same student 
in the three years she can invest in the special preparation for her 
profession. There %$ a feeling, at least in one Institute, that the 
scientific side of Household Science has been slightly over empha* 
sised. Probably the fact that this is recognised and that already 
definite efforts are being made for the more accurate adjustment 
of values, indicates that if the danger exist it will soon be averted. 
The weak points which would probably immediately present 
themselves to an experienced, eye, will be want of teaching practice 
in some of the American Normal Courses, and the very short 
time devoted to laundry training. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that each year sees modifications of these courses, as 
experience shows their strength or weakness. The ideal set forth 
is very high. The directress of one of these departments said to 
me that it is set so high they sometimes feel disheartened — ^it seems 
beyond human attainment ; yet, each year, the Lake Placid Con- 
ference of experts, men and women, spurs them on to renewed 
exertions by reiterating from some new standpoint the enormous 
importance to the individual and to the nation of this work of 
home-making. Evidence of good preliminary preparation in 
elementary science or art, in addition to a soimd general education, 
is demanded of all students. As a fact, college women are preferred 
to those who have had only the advantage of a high school educa- 
tion, on account of the greater breadth of culture they will faring 
to their dass work. In all cases, general information and physioal 
well-being are not allowed to suffer during the special training. 
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The type of woman attracted to the Normal (bourses is distinctly 
good, and when qualified she takes rank with teachers or professors 
of any other subjects taught at school or college. The dignity 
which attaches to the teaching profession in the Onited States 
is also oondudye to a selection of these subjects by independent 
and well-bred women, who do not thereby feel that they in any 
way diminish their social status. I foimd them resourceful, 
interested, and possessed usually of considerable enterprise and 
independence of thought. Many have had considerable diffi- 
culties to encoimter in their work, as the prejudices of parents, 
and even of members of Boards of Education, have died hard ; 
but enthusiasm is rarely lacking, and the excellent results observed 
from their exertions in each grade of educational institution serve 
apparently as a sufficient stimulus to continued efforts. 

Very great account is taken of personal equation in all Normal 
students, and greater stress is laid upon the estimate formed of 
their daily work than upon the results of a final examination. 
The teaching staff meet periodically to discuss and to compare 
notes as to the students' dispositions, progress, and conduct in 
their various classes ; this study of individual character is taken 
into carefid account by the examiners. The fact that applications 
for training so far exceed available vacancies permits a careful 
sifting in the first instance. At present about a fifth or sixth 
only of those who seek training in the best Normal Courses can be 
admitted. 

Diplomas are usually, if not invariably, given upon the successful 
completion of a whole course of training ; they are not dependent 
upon the results of a final examination. As has been stated above, 
estimates of efficiency are based upon the general character and 
work; small importance is attached to a single examination, 
however practical, which demands chiefly presence of mind, a 
good memoiy, and manual dexterity. It is quite imusual for 
an outside examiner to conduct any tests. Periodical examinations 
are made at intervals by members of the staff, as, for instance, 
at Teachers CJoUege, Columbia University, where each professor 
examines his or her own students in theory and practice at various 
periods in the course, and considers the results in consultation 
with his coUeagues. In some States there is a Central Examining 
Board, which conducts entrance examinations for teachers before 
admittance to its schools : this is the case in New York State, but 
the custom is not general. It will be thus reaUsed that diplomas 
have different values. The prestige of a school or college is main- 
tained by the work of its graduates ; and it is considered that in 
this lies the guarantee for the maintenance of a high standard 
in its teaching. Were the students insufficiently trained 
or graduated \mfairly their work would rapidly reveal the fact, 
and the whole institution would suffer. Probably it is the diffi- 
culty of attaining or maintaining the required standard which 
accounts for the gradual dying out of the short, pioneer, private 
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Training of Normal Courses in Domestic Science, now being superseded as 

Teachers in unsatisfactory. Normal diplomas are not granted for separate 

3d^^^— subjects, but only for specified groups, under the comprehensive 

continued, title of Domestic Science or of Domestic Art ; the studies are carried 

on conciu'rently, and proficiency in the whole scheme is demanded. 

This is one of the broad distinctions in the United States between 

Normal and Technical courses ; in Technical courses certificates are 

granted separately for each subject, a group of which constitute 

the complete Normal course. There is very little inspection of 

normal courses by outside experts ; those conducted in primary 

or secondary schools are imder the supervision of city or state 

inspectors ; the general courses in Technical schools are practically 

independent of inspection, as these institutions are chiefly under the 

control of private bodies. 

It has been foimd difficult, in some cases, to prevent teachers 
of the humanities, whose tastes are purely artistic and literary, 
from disparaging the important and intellectual attractions of 
Household Science ; and, as I have mentioned, there is also a danger 
of specialist teachers treating it in so complex a manner as to 
dissociate it from daily life. Efforts to meet both tendencies 
are constantly at work ; and I learned that the introduction 
of a Household Arts Department into institutions attended by 
teachers going through a literary or general course of study has 
had the result of converting those who previously depreciated 
Household Science into its interested supporters. Information to the 
same effect was furnished me by professors imder more than 
one important Board of Education ; general teachers disposed to 
look upon the study and practice of cooking and sewing imfavour- 
ably, because of the time so taken away from other studies, have 
become advocates of such work when pains have been taken to 
investigate its claims. The principal of one State College mentioned 
to me particularly that the male professors had Ijecome the 
warmest supporters of the Household Economic course. 

There is a strong feeling among some superintendents in favour 
of removing these subjects from the hands of special teachers in 
Grade schools, owing to a tendency to lose the right sense of pro- 
portion in the lessons. They argue that a young specialist teacher 
has too narrow an experience of Ufe to enable her to interpret 
her special knowledge in the light of common things, whereas 
it is most essential that it should be so presented to the children. 
This is used as a strong point by those who advocate the pursuit 
of all special training, normal or otherwise, in general colleges, 
where work is not confined to one special line and much assist- 
ance is available in attaining and maintaining a broad and open 
outlook. It seemed to me that the constant interchange of opinion 
and experience common in the school world of the United States 
is in any case favourable to the breaking down of prejudices and 
contributes to the maintenance of that sense of proportion hard 
to attain when working in an isolated position. Two good features 
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in aQ itB educational work, which balance some of the exaggera- 
tions to which the enthusiasms of the people are inclined to lead, are 
the ready recognition of naJstakes made and an open mind towards 
,8uggested reforms. In these qualities lies the promise of strength, 
which bids fair to develop eventually the necessary sense of pro- . 
portion and right values. 

State or Mimidpal Boards of Education encourage Domestic Financial 
Science by allotting to it a suitable proportion of the money voted Support 
for educational purposes in their respective districts. The same^^^^^*^ 
sjrstem supports the work in State Agricultural Colleges. The Science, 
appropriation, granted by the State, is subdivided according to the 
needs of the different departments. 

In conclusion it was suggested to me to collect information influence of 
under the following heads : — " Is it felt to be necessary for schools Domestic 
to provide an increasing part of that education which used to|^J^^^"^ 
be more generaUy furnished by home life? Is there a feeling Q^Q^ii^Qog, 
that there is a danger of an actual decline in household skill owing 
to the conditions of modem city life, or to the increasing employ- 
ment of women in houses of business ? Is it felt that the school 
should attempt to arrest this decline ? Are people at all concerned 
by any observed or suspected tendency in primary education, 
as now organised, to make girls wish to be typewritera, clerks, 
shop assistants, etc., rather than housekeepers or domestic ser- 
y^ts?" 

The following remarks embody the result of the extended 
inquiries I made in fulfilment of this part of my commission : — 
The changing social conditions which demand rearrangement of 
former expenditure of time and energy are recognised as a factor 
in the evident need to secure for young people in school that which 
a previous state of society permitted to be gained in the home. 
That the integrity and dignity of home life must be maintained 
as a coefficient of national prosperity is widely accepted ; that the 
power and interest necessary for the realisation of this ideal have 
been weakened has been slowly dawning upon the few for more 
than a quarter of a century. That this conception is now reaching 
the many seems evident from the great increase of attention devoted 
to the whole question diuing the last five or even ten years, credit 
for which is largely due to the Association of College Alunm8d 
and the Women's Clubs. I shoidd place as the most powerful 
motive, held perhaps imconsciously but nevertheless tenaciously, 
by the majority of the population, the determination that the 
United States shall be foremost among the nations. This deter- 
mination leads a people, instinctively interested in the study of 
cause and effect, to observe wherein lies their weakness and in 
what direction may be foimd their strength. The stress and 
strain of professional and commercial life soon test the vigoiir of the 
physical as well as of the mental constitution of those subjected 
to it, and thus turn the thoughts to the essentials of physical 
well-being. The constant inroads of inmiigrants, whose habit» 
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Influence and standard of existence are a menace to their neighbours, havB 
SdenM^n ^ also stimulated many minds to a study of Sociology and Economics, 
Social condi-ii^ neither of which can much progress be made without some 
tioDs— knowledge of Sanitary Science. The trained intelligence of college 
continued, women has also been directed by circumstances too nimierous to 
detail to the economic effects of ignorance, carelessness, or indif- 
ference in the conduct of homes or of cities. Among their sisters 
whose minds are more immediately centred upon daily domestic 
difficulties, interest in the subject is arising from the desire to do 
something to make housekeeping easier ; their efforts being first 
inspired hy probably no higher motive than to secure alleviation 
from the troubles which spring out of the present chaotic state of 
domestic service. The expression given to their views by repre- 
sentatives amongst these different classes has exerted an influence 
upon public opinion, which causes it now to demand that schools 
8haU provide for children such training in citizenship and home 
making as shall raise up a strong race of well-nurtured people, 
skilled not alone in the right conduct of their own lives, but impa- 
tient of the existence of any conditions unfavourable to the health 
of the community. Among these conditions would rank decline 
in household skill and a weakening of the maternal instincts, 
both, when apparent, being traceable results of the increasing 
employmejit of women outside their homes. The false sense of 
shame associated with domestic service, impatience of the so-called 
imeventful Ufe of the yo\mg mother engaged in household or 
family cares, are prevalent on both sides of the ocean ; but I am 
able to report that in the United States determined efforts are 
now being made to combat these erroneous sentiments. In many 
directions, in the east and west, systematic efforts are evidently 
and spontaneously active, directed to enhance the dignity of house- 
hold service, to point out the beauty and intense responsibility of 
motherhood, and to encourage all women to consider that their 
education is incomplete unless they are practically acquainted 
with household management, which must necessarily include 
knowledge of child hygiene. 

The reader of Part HI. of this Report cannot fail to realise the 
admirable spirit animating some among the leisured women of 
the community to set personal example of the strength of their 
convictions in respect of home dignity and worth. Direct acquaint- 
ance with, and practice of, domestic duties stimulates their minds 
to consider and to introduce improved methods and labour-saving 
appliances. Their sympathy with the difficulties dejiendent upon 
dirt, inconvenient dwellings, and futile expenditure of time and 
strength experienced by the less well-to-do, ceases to exist as 
sentiment, but finds expression in urging on responsible autho- 
rities the absolute importance of housing and similar reforms. 
Their perception of the bearing upon domestic processes and 
national health of municipal regulations concerned with cleanli- 
ness of streets and markets, adulteration of food» provision of 
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safe supplies of water and of means for refuse disposal, has 
resulted in raising the level of public administration, as visitors to 
certain cities rapidly recognise. 

Profeasor James L. Hughes, Superintendent of the Public 
Schools at Toronto, has well expressed'the sentiment, now happily 
oonunon to a considerable section of society, that the Home is the 
most comprehensive influence in deciding a child's qualification 
for sustained and effective work in adult life. '* The child's whole 
life power, in its essential elements of physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual vitality, is influenced directly and indirectly in the home. 
If the best conditions of physical power, and the apperceptive 
centres of true and rich intellectual and spiritual development are 
not established in the home, no other agencies can raise the child 
to the richest and truest manhood or womanhood. A dwarfed 
or undeveloped childhood necessarily results in impaired power 
and defective life. Eveiy child has a right to the best conditions 
known for childhood by the highest civilisation. Full growth, 
physically, intellectually and spiritually, is possible only in the best 
conditions. The * lost waif ' will never cease to disgrace civilisation 
so long as homes are less efficient than they should be. The im- 
proTement of homes does not demand greater expense so much 
as better training and more practical common sense. The aims 
of progresave workers in seciuing improved home conditions are, 
not to spend more money, but to get greater returns for the money 
spent ; not to increase laboxu*, but to make labour more effective 
in promoting health, comfort, and happiness. The true home 
maker considers every element that influences the life of the family 
physically, intellectually, and spiritually. The physical conditions 
especially require careful attention from the most advanced scien- 
tific minds. The schools and some of the chiut^hes have recog- 
nised the fundamental fact that physical culture is a very im- 
portant element in the development of himian character. The 
quality of intellectual and spiritual power, and the capacity for 
sustained intellectual and spiritual effort depends to a large extent 
on the perfect growth of the body. The higher the character of 
the physical life the more completely it aids in the development 
and tlie expression of intellectual and spiritual energy. Bousseau 
taught the great truth that the more perfect the body the more 
read^y it obeys the intellect and will ; but the perfect body does 
more than respond to the mind and spirit ; it contributes to their 
power and fuller growth. It is, therefore, of vital importance to 
consider all subjects related to the proper construction and sani- 
tation of the home, and the whole range of domestic science, 
induding the correct choice and proper preparation of foods. 
Pure air, proper lighting, and sanitary cleanliness in the home 
are essential elements in promoting health, comfort, and happiness, 
and these are the conditions in which man's best nature develops 
most rapidly, most naturally, and most harmoniously. The 
liighest success demands harmonious development. But even 
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Influence with these conditions in a high degree of ejfficienoy we require the 
^ienlS on ^ most perfect possible nutrition in order that each individual may 
gocial ^ raised to, and sustained in, the best condition physically, intel- 

Conditions lectually, and spiritually for effective work without lumatural 
—conUmfued. ^^^ therefore destructive over-fatigue. The * wear and tear ' of 
Hfe results not from overwork, as is generally believed, but from 
work under improper conditions. Most men and women work 
at a rate under their capacity rather than over it. Men wear out 
quickly because they are not properly nourished. They wear 
out most quickly when they take unnatural stimulants to over- 
come the lack of energy resulting from imperfect nutrition, and 
thus force their enfeebled bodies to do work imder pressure beyond 
the natural fatigue point. Under these conditions the ' wear 
and tear ' is inevitable, becaiLse work then is an imnatural strain 
on the physical and intellectual power, and because work 
done beyond the fatigue point destroys the reactive 
tendency to rest that resiilts from fatigue under normal con- 
ditions. The basis of intemperance is largely physical. The 
nervous systems that are not kept in comfortable working 
order crave something that for a time will bring exhilaration. 
Unnatural exhilaration is alwa}^ debilitating. Natural ex- 
hilaration, resulting in appropriate and well-cooked food 
eaten in proper quantities and at proper times, is always 
productive of greater power along life's broadest and highest 
lines of effort. * When school children become nervous and irritable, 
and feeble, the schools are continually blamed for these evil con* 
ditions. Sometimes the schools have shared in the causes that lead 
to such undesirable results by long hours and inadequate ventila- 
tion, by the substitution of pressure for natural interest, by con- 
tinuous sitting, and by lack of play ; but the homes have done the 
greater part of the wrong to childhood by failing to send children 
to school in a proper condition for work. The true remedies for a 
weak, nervous system are food suitable for nerve and brain building, 
and physical exercise, especially free play. One of the fimdamental 
thoughts in Domestic Science is a new and higher ideal of the 
higher meaning of digestion. Digestion should be regarded as 
the transmutation of material things into physical, intellectiial, 
and spiritual energy. This function of elevating food into the 
highest forms of human power is the true work of digestion, but 
it has been almost universally degraded. The selection and prepara- 
tion of foods has been regarded as one of the baser departments 
of household economics. The systematic study of foods and their 
scientific preparation for the table have been carefully conducted, 
^chiefly to provide gratification for imnatural appetite. The true 
study of foods and their scientific preparation should be conducted 
in order to find what foods are best for all conditions and ages of 
hiunanity — for sickness and health, for infancy, childhood, vigorous 
adult and declining age ; for brain building, nerve strengthening, 
muscle development, and bone growth ; for promoting or retarding 
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the storing of fat, and for aiding the functional work of all the 
vital organs, and preserving the harmonious balance of man's 
powers. This study is now recognised as a most important depart- 
ment of the science of human evolution. Domestic art is a necessary 
part of the study of scientific home-making. Our mental and spiri- 
tual conditions, and therefore our physical life, are directly 
influenced by the nature of our environment. Calmness or irri- 
tation, hopefulness or despondency, joyousness or moroseness, 
definiteness or carelessness, prospering ambition or lack of vital 
interest, may depend to a greater extent than is generally realised 
on the colour of the walls, the ceilings, and the carpets in our homes. 
The study of pictiu^ and furniture, and furnishings, and eardens, 
and the beautifying of front yards, and especially of back yards, 
will lead to a true aesthetic culture, and promote the happiness 
and the broader and higher development of the race. The new 
century will elevate the character of household work, cleaning, 
cooking, and aU departments of service, by making them more 
scientific and more systematic ; and with thia elevation of the service 
will come a corresponding elevation in the qualification of servants, 
and in the greater recognition of their rights." 

I employ this lengthy quotation as my conclusion, because it Oo-operation 
is the accurate embodiment by a British subject of the sentiments ^^ the sexes 
his prolonged personal acquaintance with the educational world of national 
the United States has led him to recognise as inspiring its leaders, well-being. 
I have also selected it because it is the expressed opinion of a member 
of that sex, which, in England, is disposed to release itself from 
any direct responsibiUty in the promotion of a higher level in 
home comfort and family life. Only by co-operation of the sexes 
can ihe ideal standard be attained. It has been well said that 
co-operation for a common aim creates a spirit of mutual helpfulness. 
The common aim of all who are concerned with the affairs of men, 
personal, domestic, commimal, or national, is the physical, moral, 
and intellectual development of each child bom into the world. 
Upon women, properly and naturally, devolve the care of the young 
and the right conduct of the home for all whom it shelters. Upon 
men, as naturally, devolve the provision and maintenance of such 
conditions in connection with, though outside, the home as shall 
secure the means without which women's special duties are seriously 
hampered or even rendered impossible of fulfilment. To this end 
boys and girls should learn together as they do in the United States 
the essentials to a healthy existence, and be familiarised mth 
the broad, [general principles upon which life and its functions 
depend for their continuance. In subsequent years, or even 
concurrently, girls are introduced to the processes of home 
making, which are indispensable to domestic well-being and 
happiness ; while boys are encouraged to a study of the duties 
of citizenship, with all these mean to the welfare of the 
community. At college, as at school, opportimities for this wise 
preparation for their future lives are offered to the young men 
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and women ; it speaks well for the influence of the teaching pro- 
fession that the numbers of those glad to seize these opportunities 
show annual increase. Public (and parental) opinion is gradually 
giving intelligent heed to the growth of a movement which promises, 
if wisely controlled and intelligently fostered, to yield a harvest of 
rich national results; for, to quote Mrs. Browning's words — 
the " multitude of leaves " will hold — 

"Loves fiUal, loves fraternal, neighbour-loves 
And civic — ^all fair petals, all good scents, 
All reddened, sweetened from one central Heart,"* 

inspired with the belief that " man is made in God's image," and 
as such must be freed from all conditions which hinder the 
expression of his inherent powers. 

It now remains for me to express, though most inadequately, 
my deep sense of gratitude to those whose generous response to 
inquiries, ready sacrifice of valuable time for the promotion of my 
object, and sympathetic interest in my commission are mainly 
responsible for its execution. Their nmnber is so large, the 
evidences of their cordial co-operation so nmnerous, that individual 
acknowledgment becomes impossible. The debt of gratitude which 
stands in my name would be overwhelming in its extent were it 
not rather a national than an individual Uability. Not to the 
Commissioner of small account, but to the old Mother Coimtry, 
was the gift of experience, experiment, theory and practice so 
freely tendered. Though social and other diverse conditions 
necessarily militate against any proposal to adopt or to imitate in this 
country methods of proved worth in the Uni1»d States, it is never- 
theless of immense advantage to all concerned with the pubUc 
health and prosperity of Great Britain to become acquainted with 
the measures designed to promote these objects in other thriving 
conununities. That this necessarily imperfect Report of the 
educational means devoted to these ends in the United States 
should Bchi&ve even a partial degree of success or of completeness, 
is entirely the outcome of the stimulus and assistance received 
from my generous friends in that country. 

I have spared no pains in the effort to be impartial, accurate, 
and consistent in the sifting and employment of the mass of material 
I collected ; if, therefore, there be misrepresentation, exaggera- 
tion or culpable omission in the preceding pages I would offer my 
sincere apology to those whose cause I may thus most uninten- 
tionally wrong. That some errora of observation and of com- 
prehension should have occurred in the coui'seof my compulsorily 
short visits to a large number of centres in the Eastern and 
Middle West States appears to me to be inevitable. In spite of 
much concentrated effort on my part and of most valuable 
assistance rendered me in the form of personal and written 
explanations and of printed matter, it would be presumptuotis 

♦ " Aurora Leigh," IX., 884. E. B. B. 
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to imagine I could grasp in a few hours all the points in 
courses of study, the evolutions which have constantly cost 
years of thought and experimental practice, and which are also 
adapted to sooal conditions diverse from our own. For all these 
reasons I have abstained from critical analysis, preferring to 
present my Beport in a descriptive form, in which I hope it may, 
in spite of its many shortcomings, prove stimulating and sug- 
gestive. 

Of all my readers I will ask for kindly forbearance and for 
lenient judgment on a work which has been fraught for me 
throughout with a lively sense of responsibility, not alone 
towards those by whom the commission was entrusted to me, but 
towards those whose aspirations and attainments were given into 
my hands to present, as well as to my fellow teachers whose 
methods in practice or whose estimate of another nation's 
educational standards may be influenced by the perusal of the 
preceding pages. 

Alice Bavenhill. 

May, 1903. 
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APPENDIX A. 

EQCriPMENT FOR GRADE SCHOOL COOKERY COURSES. 

The following exhaustive list of the equipment recommended for use in 
Cookery Courses ia reproduced by kind permission from " The 
Economics of Manual Traming " Teachers' College Record. Vol. IL, No. 
5. November, 1901. It is presented as a model ; considerable modifica- 
tions are compatible with efficiency, and discrcx^n would dictate suitable 
selection according to the class and grade of school for which equipment 
is to be provided. The United States of America Coinage has been con- 
verted for convenience into English money. 

Cooking. 

Kitchen Equipment. 

£ s. d. 

Table for 15 pupils, with drawers for provisions and 
materials : cupboard, closed with roll-front, sliding 
board, and tiled top made of quartered oak, about 100 

Table for 15 pupils, with one drawer for each pupil, 
made of Georgia pine, white pine or stained white- 
wood, from £31 5s. Od. to 52 1 8 

Kitchen tables may be used where funds are extremely 
limited, but are not advisable, about - - 6 G 

Individufld stove equipment for tables £6 to 15 12 6 

Coal or Gas ranges £3 to 6 13 4 

Utensils. 

(Two for each pupil.) 

£ s. d. 

Bowl, 1 pint, earthen or granite 003 

Tea-spoon, nickel or aluminium 005^ 

Towel, 1 yard long, crash 008 

£0 1 4^ 
(One for each pupil.) 

Baking dish, 1 quart, earthen or granite - - - 4 

Bowl, 4 quarts, earthen or granite - - - - 10 

Bread board, small wood 00 10 

Dish cloth or mop - - 005 

Egg beater, medium, wire or iron - - - - 5 

Frying pan. smalL iron 00 7j 

Kitchen fork, steel, wood handle 00 2] 

Kitchen knife, steel, wood handle - - - - 2] 

Mat, 8 inches square, linoleum 00 2] 

Pepper shaker, glass 005 

Plate, granite or tin 71 

Salt shaker, glass - 5 

Salt-spoon, bone - 00 21 

Saucepan, with cover, granite 009 

Table-spoon, nickle or aluminium - - - - 71 

Vegetable brush, small, wood back - - - - 2l 

Vegetable knife, steel, wood handle - - - - 5 

Measuring cup, 1 pint, block tin- - - - - 005 

£0 8 2 
(One for each two pupils.) 

Biscuit cutter, block tin - - - - - 3 

Bread pan, medium, block tin 0081 

Colander, medium, olock tin 14 

Double boiler, 1 or ^ pint, block tin or granite - - 2 1 
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(One for each two pupils) — continued, 

£ 8. d. 

Floor dredger, block tin 006 

Tlour sifter (revolving handle) block tin - - - 11 

Grater, medium, block tin - - - - - 5 

Nutmeg grater, block tin 004 

Potato-masher, wire, wood handle - - - - 4i 

Bolling[-pin, wood 003 

Scrubbing brush, large wood 005 

Skimmer, small, block tin 004 

Strainer, medium, block tin 6 

Teapot, 1 pint earthen (Japanese) - - - - 1 Oi 

Thermometer 3 li 

£0 12 6 
(Three or four for class of twelve.) 

Apple-corer, block tin ' 24 

Chopping knife, steel -------02 li 

Chopping tray, wood 018 

Coffee pot, 1 quart, ^nite or tin - - - - 1 5^ 

Japanned tray, medium 01 lOj 

Mixing spoon, large, wood 0024 

Muffin pan, 12 in a pan, block tin - - - - 74 

Pitcher, 1, 2 and 3 quarts, earthen - - - - 16 

£0 9 8 
(Two for a class of twplve.) 

Cake pan, medium, block tin 1 04 

Double boiler, 3 pints, granite 049 

Griddle, medium, soajpstone 048 

Griddle cake turner, iron 005 

Kettle, 6 quarts, granite 079 

Lemon squeezer, glass 00 44 

Saucepan, 2 (quarts, granite 02 IO4 

Strainer, 3 pints, block tin OIO4 

Toaster, wire 005 

£13 4 
(One for a class of twelve.) 

Bread knife 2 1 

Can-opener ---------005 

Coffee-mill 048 

Corkscrew 006 

Egg beater (Dover), large, iron 5 

Fruit jars, 1 doz., 1 quaJt, glass 4 8 

Fruit jars, 1 doz., 1 pint, glass 0314 

Frying kettle, large, iron 077 

Funnel, medium, olock tin 74 

Ice cream freezer (Packer's standard), 3 quarts - - 9 44 

Jelly glasses, 1 doz. 021 

Knife sharpener 0234 

Larding needle - -- 00 10 

Measure, 1 quart, block tin 10 

Measure, 1 pint, block tin 24 

Meat broiler, medium, iron 021 

Meat knife 10 

Pot chain - - - - 3* 

Pudding mould, 3 pints, block tin - - - - 13 

Sodes, to 10 pounds 9 4 

Skimmer, large, tin 005 

Steamer, medium, block tin - - - - - 2 34 

Tea-kettle, large, iron, granite or aluminium - - 2 14 



£2 18 3 \ 



I 



3 
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Utensils fos Housewobk. 

£ 8. d. 

Blacking brush 00 

Broom 01 

Cheese-cloth duster 00 5 

Dust brush 005 

Dust pan 00 7i 

Floor brush 3 IJ 

Lamp cloths 005 

Mop 1 04 

Pail, indurated fibre 01 iJ 

Scrubbing brush 10 

Whisk broom 005 

Window cloths etc. 005 



£0 10 3 
Store-room Equipment. 

Bread cloths 5 

6 crocks, large, earthen 10 6 

6 crocks, medium 084 

4 flour pails, wooden 084 

Ice bag, 1 yard, duck - 003^ 

1 dozen jelly glasses, with covers - - - - 13 

6 2-quart Mason jars, for coffee, glass - - - - 5 

Stramers, 5 yards, cheesQ-cloth 0104 

Strainers. 1 yard, flannel 00 10 

Cupboards for provisions, utensils and 

dishes £4 3 4 to 10 8 4 

Refrigerator, medium size - - - £3 26to436 



£9 1 9 to £16 7 9 



DiNiNO-RooM Equipment. 

Canton flannel cloth £ «. d. 

1 dining table and 6 chairs - - - £4 3 6 to 6 13 4 

2 table cloths and napkins 218 

Enough dishes for setting table and 

serving a simple meal 218 

Knives, forks, spoons, glasses, etc. - - - - 4 3 4 



£12 10 2 to £15 
(If a sideboard is added, the cost would be about £5 18«. 8(f. additional) 

Summary of cost of equipment to aocommodate twelve pupils at 

A TIME. 

Kitchen Equipment. 

£ «. d 
Table with cupboards, etc., stools, stove, 

range and sink . . •* . £113 15 to 135 8 4 

Utensils, as per detailed statement - - - - 17 17 9i 

Store-room equipment - - - - £9l9tol6 79 

Dining-room equipment ... £12 10 2 to 15 



£153 4 8i to £184 13 lO} 
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APPENDIX B. 

STATE MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 

The Year in nominally 40 Weeks, ezcl tiding Vacations 38 Weeks. 



DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSE. 
First Year. 



'Academic. 



Elementary rhetortc. 
English compo^i- 
lion. Amcriran 
anihors l^ Urau- 
der Mathews. 

38 weeks. 



A];;ehra to qnad- 
ratie"*. 

38 wovk**. 



Physical geography, 
Iiaboratoi^ work 
in physical charac- 
ter of minerals. 

19 weeks. 



Book • keepin<v.^ 
Sadler^s sys- 
tem. 

Physics. Dy- 
namics of) 
liquid^. Dy- 
namics of 
gases. Soond, 
Ilea^ 

19 weeks. 



s 



•Lessons are in 45 
minute periods 
daily, unless other- 
wise indicated by 
a numeral to show 
unmher of dftyB 
per week. 



Domestic 
.Science. 



tHonsehold Art 

and Manual 

Training. 



Carpentry : — 80 
hours. Elemen- 
tary carpentry 
and joinery. 
Making of use- 
ful articles :— 
Model of hand 
loom. 

Basketrv :— 60 
hours. Woven 
bto«k«:t8 of rat- 
tan, »>ewed l>as- 
ketH of raiiia. 

(a) Plain. 

{b) Coloured. 



:Art. 



Lettering. Geo- 
metrical figures, 
wotking draw- 
ings used in 
carpentry. 



Drawing from 
models. If i s- 
toric ornaments, 
elementiry de- 
sign. 



Application in 
basketry. 



Sewing : — 1124 

hour:*. Hand- 

ms chine work, 

undei^arments, 

cooking aprun 

and cap, hy- 
gienic clothing, 

economics o f 

buying, study of 

textiles, includ- 
ing study of 

fi b r e s and 

methods of man- 

u f a c t u r e. 

Simple weaving 

on model loom, 

made in car- 
pentry. 

Note book work 

supplements 

the English 

work. 

Millinery 52 i 

hours. Bows, 

rosettes, facinv s, 

shirred linings. 

Braid, sew an<l 

trim raffia hat • 

afu'r individual . 

des»ig»». ' 

fManual and house 

hold art classes ^Art work is in 45 

are 1^ hour minute |it*riods 

Ijeriods on alter- ' daily durin/ the 

nate days. four years. 



Glln;. 
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APPENDIX B.—continuecL 



DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSE. 



Second Year, 



Academic. 



^Domestic 
Science. 



tHonsehold Art 

and Manaal 

Training. 



Art. 



Eofilish compoeition, 
altemating with 
Enelish history 
with especial refer- 
ence to American 
institutions. 

19 weeks. 



Ancient and Medias- 
Tal History alter- 
nating with Ger- 
man. 

19 weeks. 



Geometry, plane. 

38 weeks. 



Civil Government 
alternating with 
physics, dynamics 
of solids, work- 
energy, magnetism. 
19 weeks. 

General chemistry 

altemating with 

science of cooking. 

38 weeks. 



Science of cooking. 
Application m 
laws of heat: 
water,fire. Ap- 
plication o f 
chemistry to 
cookery of pro- 
teids, albomin- 
oids, starches, 
sugars, fats. 
38 weeks. 



Yeast and baking 

Sowder used in 
our mixtures. 
Dietary stan- 
dards, calculat- 
ingdaily dietary 
for a family of 
six. Cooking 
and servins of 
bi-eakfast, lun- 
cheon, dinner, 
thus planned. 



Visit to tlie public 
market to see 
meats cut, and 
inspect vege- 
tables. 



Note books in 
students' lan- 
guage and 
essays aid in 
English com- 
position work. 



* Periods are 1} 
hours alternate 
days for 38 
weeks. 



Millinery (winter 
hate). Alter- 
nating with 
sewing : — Cot- 
ton dress or 
blouse, and un- 
lined skirt. 

45 hours. 



Modelling in clay 
and w«>d from 
nature ; casts 
and designs. 



Brief study of the 
ornament of 
local buildings. 



Historic orna- 
ment used in 
wood carving 
designs. 



Values in ligbt 
and shade. — 
StiU life. 



Charcoal from 
casts. 



Pen and ink. 



fTime given per 
day the same as 
in first year. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSE. 



J%ird Year. 



Academic 


Domestic 
Science. 


Household Art 

and Manual 

Training. 


Art. 


• 

English literature 


Chemistryof foods 


Dressmaking. 


Water colour : — 


(as required for ad- 


and physiology 


19 weeks. 




inisHion to Ameri- 


of digestion. 




I. Still life. 


can colleges.) 


19 weekp. 


Drafting, cutting. 




(2) 38 weeks. 




fitting, making 
lined Dodice and 


II. Design in wall 




Food for the 


paper, rugs, 
hangings. 


German — 


sick. 


lined skirt the 


(3) 38 weeks. 




sketch for which 




Algebra— completed. 


I. Water analysia. 


has been made 


III. Sketching 


19 weeks. 




in the Art de- 


from nature. 




II. Proteid analy- 


jiartment. 




Geometry— isolid, 

19 weeks. 


sis. 
III. Albuminoid 


• 


IV. Costume de- 
sign. 


Physics, light, elec- 


aral^sis. 




Design in em- 


tricity. 






broidery sten- 


19 weeks. 


IV. Sugar analy- 




cil. 




8 S. 




Pyrography. 


Botany — structural 


V. Starch analy- 






preparation of bac- 


i-is. 






tenology : cultures 








from air, water, 


VI. Fat analysis. 






milk, clothing, 








hands. 


Analysis of milk, 
meat, some baby 
food 

VII. Digestion ex- 
periment. 

VIII. Practice in 
cookery for the 
sick. 

IX. Diet in special 
diseases. 







6490. 



T2 



n 
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APPENDIX B.— contmited. 



DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSE. 



Fottrih \car. 



Academic. 



Domestic 
Science. 



Hoatebold Art 

and Manual 

Training. 



Art. 



English literatnre 
*' College English." 

(2) 38 weeks. 

German. 

38 weeks. 
Trigonometry. 

(3) 19 weeks. 
Analytical chem- 
istry, Study of five 
groups. Analysis 
of minerals studied 
in first year. An- 
alysis of unknown. 

19 weeks. 

Psychology, in part 
experimental. 

19 weeks. 

Electives for those 
who are to take 
the teacher's train- 



ing. 



19 weeks. 



Review arithmetic 

alternating with 

review English 

grammar (Elective) 

19 weeks. 

Photographic science. 



Sanitation. 

19 weeks. 

House : soil, foun- 
dation, floor 
plans, plumb- 
ing, finishings, 
heating and 
ventilating sys- 
tems. 

Visits to houbo in 
process of erec- 
tion to study 
details. 

Plan a house. 

Food supply : — 
Purity in loods. 
(a) Adultera- 
tions. 
(6) Plant life, 
bacteria, 
moulds, 
(c) Insects. 

Air Supply, liate 
of entrance of 
fresh air; bac- 
terial cultures 
of air. 

Water. 

Disinfection (ex- 
periment on 
germ life. ) 

Theory of disease. 

H oine-nursing 
(visit to hos- 
pital). 

Cost of living. 



Electives. 

19 weeks. 

Advanced dress- 
making. 

Wood carving, ap- 
plied historic 
ornament. 

Advanced car- 
pentry — design 
m furniture. 



Charcoal *from 
the antique. 

House plans : — 
floor plana 
drawn to Kcal^. 

Theoxy of coloar. 

Household deco- 
ration ; colour 
sketches of in- 
terioiB. 

Illustrations, pen 
and ink. 

Dook covers. 



•J •■;' i"ii «• a^ «i 
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APPENDIX C. 

COMPREHENSIVE EQUIPMENT FOR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
IN DRESSMAKING AND LAUNDRY WORK. 

The following is reproduced by kind permission from ^^ Teachers College 
Record." Vol. IL, No. 5, November, 1901. "The Economics of Manual 
Trainiag.'' (The United States of America dollars have been converted for 
convenience mto English coinage.) 

(1 .)— DrKSSM AKINQ. 

Equipment foe Class of Fifteen Girls. 

(1) Drafting and dressmaking room. 

£. s. d. 

Stables 12 10 

Mirror £3. 2s. 6d. to 4 3 4 

Pedestal - 17 

Screen 1 13 4 

1 gas stove, 3 burners 1 10 

Connections to stove 8 4 

8 irons, 4 heavy, and 4 long narrow - - - 8 4 

Wardrobe £5. 4s. 2d. to 8 6 8 

15 chairs 650 

15 high stools 1 11 3 

Clothes tree 14 7 

5 sewing machines .... £31. 5s. Od. to 57 5 10 

4 ironing boards 16 8 

Board for curved seams 3 9 

15 boxes for materials 4 4 

Paper roll holder - - 1 10 

18 yard sticks « - 17 10 

18 tape measures - 035 

18 scissors 1 1 10 

3 bust forms 6 3 

2 skirt forms 16 



£71. 10s. 3d. to £101 14 5 

(2) Sewing room, to accommodate thirty pupils. 

£. 8 .d 

Roll front case for materials for 90 pupils - - - 10 8 4 

Tables to accommodate 30 pupUs - £6. 5s. Od. to 16 13 6 

30 chairs 12 10 

30 footstools - 12 10 

36 boxes (6 larg« and 30 small) 17 6 

Demonstration frame 8 4 



£42. 19s. 2d. to £53 7 8 
Total cost of equipment - £114. 9a 5d. to £165 2 1 
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Cheapee Equipments for Fifteen in Deessmakino and Thirty in 

Sewing. 

Dressmaking and Sewing Room combined. 

£. 8. d. 

8 tables, 5 foot kitchen 4 14 

(An even less expensive table arrangement may be 
obtained of boards supported on saw-horses, when the 
two kinds of work are practised in the same room. A 
convenient plan for the dressmaking tables is to have 
these hinged to the wall, so as to drop down when not 
in use.) 

30 chairs at £l lis. 3d. per doz. 3 18 1 

1 stove (3 burners) and tubing 15 7 

6 irons 063 

4 ironing boards 15 

Wardrobe £l Os. lOd. to 4 3 4 

4 sewing machines . . - - £25 Os. Od. to 45 16 8 

Screen 12 6 

18 yard sticks 17 4 

33 scissors (3 of them buttonhole) - - - - 1 19 2 

6 large boxes at Is. 5jd. - - - - - - 8 9 

30 small boxes at 34d. 8 9 



Total cost . - - - £40 16s. 3d. to £64 15 5 



Averajije cost of maintenance for the work in the High schwl, if the 

pupils furnish their own garment materials, is about 6d. per pupil. 

(2.)— Laundry Equipment. 

Ec^uipment for class of eight pupils. 

£. s. d. 

Large fibre tub 03 5J 

Double boiler for starch - - - - - 4 3i 

Tea-kettle 040j 

12 small fibre tubs 1 10 

Small fibre pail 00 10 

Granite soap cooker 02 84 

Yellow earthen bowl, 1 quart 6 

Yellow earthen bowl, 2 quarts 8 

Yellow earthen bowl, 4 quarts 1 8J 

8 yellow earthenware bowls, 1 quart - - - - 18 

2 tin measuring cups 10 

6 table-spoons 020 

6 tea-spoons 13 

Knife 5 

Wooden spoon 00 2i 

Carried forward - . . £2 14 7 
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£ 8. d. 

Brought forward 2 14 7 

100 feet of clothes line 3 9 

Clothespins 5 

Towel roller 5 

Skirt board covers : 

10 yards unbleached cotton cloth - - - - 3 4 

4 yards cotton felting, 54 inches - - - - 8 4 

1 yard white flannel 018 

Safety pins 1 Oi 

3 roller towels (7} in., linen-towelling) - - - 3 8 

Dish pan, 14 quarts 2 74 

Universal wringer, large 017 8i 

2 universal wringers, small 1 10 

Tin dipper 10 

Oval clothes basket 5 2i 

Oval boiler 5 2i 

6 4-foot benches 12 6 

8 4i-foot skirt boards, with adjustable supports - - 2 10 

8 small wash boards, two-thirds usual size - - - 12 6 

2 clothes horses (4 feet high, 4 folds) - - - - 7 4 
Fringe brush 02 7J 

3 soft brushes 4 9 

3 whisk brooms, for sprinkling 2 3 

4 flat irons, 7 pounds 9 2 

8 flat irons, 5 pounds 10 8 

8 flat irons, 4 pounds - - 13 4 

4 flat irons, 3 pounds 5 10 

(Cheaper irons may be had at twopence per pound.) 

8 Troy polishers 16 

8 iron stands 18 

8 iron holders (asbestos) - - - - - 14 

£14 8 7 



Maintenance. 

£. s. d. 

3 dozen ivory soap 6 3 

Starch 13 

Blueing 1 Oj 

Beeswax 18 

Borax ^ « ^^ 

Ammonia ^ ^ ^^ 

White wine vinegar 5 

Salt Q Q ^^ 

Cost per pupil Is. 6M. - * £0 12 « 
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APPENDIX D. 

HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE COURSES IN BOSTON HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

A Course of Twenty Lectures for High School Students 
Miss S. Maria Elliott, Boston, Mass. 

I. Choice of a Home. 



1. Requisites and conditions— air, light, situation, soil, etc. 

2. Heating, ventilation, lighting— health, comfort, etc. 

3. Drainage — purposes dangers, etc 

4. House inspection— nealth, convenience, economy of energy. 



II. Furnishing the House. 

5. Dust a study of— the foundation for. 

6. The Science of Cleanliness. 

7. House furnishings— sanitary, artistic, economical. 



III. Care of the House. 

8. Removal of dust — sweepiujg, dusting. 

9. Care of woodwork— cleanliness and preservation 

10. Care of metallic, mineral surfaces and fabrics. 

11. Special sanitation and disinfection. 



IV. Food. 

12. The live Food Principles. 

13. Food materials. 

14. Food combinations. 
16. /Diet and dietaries 

16.\applied to different ages and conditions. 



V. Health and Hygiene. 

17. Emergencies. 

18. What to do for the invalid and sick. 

19. School and public hygiene. 
^. Disposal of refuse. 
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A C0UB38 OF TW^ENTY LeSSONS FOB HlOH SCHOOL STUDENTS. 

1. Necessities of a house— location^ soil. etc. 

2. Building materials and general nealtiiful construction. 

3. Elements in house-buildmg — arrangement, size, mechanics, etc. 

4. Heating and ventilation. 

6. Drainage systems. Water supply. 

6. House inspection. 

7. House furnishings — principles of sanitary, artistic, economical fur- 

nishings. 

8. Study of dust and its dangers. 

9. Construction and form applied to furnishings, 
la Colour. 

li. liemoval of dust. 
l± Study of woodwork. 

13. Care of woodwork. 

14. Study of metals and mineral surfaces. 

15. Care of metals and mineral surfaces 

16. Study of fabrics. 

17. Care of fabrics. 

18. PrincipleB of laundry-work. 

19. Household insects. 

20. Care of plumbing. Disposal of refuse. 



The Evolution of the House. 



A Course of Lessons fob High School Student 



Miss Mabia Eluott, Boston, Mass. 

Shelter — protection from animals and elements. 

Privac]^ — safety of person and possessions. 

Necessities of a house. 

Luxuries of a house. 

Care of necessities. 

Care of luxuries. 

Personal hygiene. 

School hygiene. 

Public hygiene. 

Duty to self. 

Duty to friends. 

Duty to public at large. 

Bacteriology. 

Chemistry applied to food principles. 

Chemistry applied to cleaning pnnciples 

Physics applied to food principles. 

Physics applied to cleanmg pnnciples. 

Physics of house building and care. 
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APPENDIX E. 

COURSE IN HOME DRESSMAKING, PRATT INSTITUTE, 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 

Two lessons a week ; five terms of three months each. 

Entrance Requirements. — Students are required to be over 
sixteen years of age, to have a knowledge of hand and machine 
sewing, to be able to use the tape measure, and to make simple 
garments and cambric dresses as taught in the sewing classes. 

Course of Study. 

First Grade. — Draughting skirts and bodices. Exercise with 
practice material in fitting and designing and in making dress 
trimmings and finishings. Study of colour, form, line and texture. 

Second Grade. — ^Draughting and making walking skirt. Cutting 
fitting and making lined bodice. Study of the contour and poise 
of the body. 

Third Grade. — ^Matching stripes and plaids. Draughting and 
making princess gown. Practice in designing: study of artistic 
principles. 

Fourth Grade. — ^Draughting, cutting, and making jacket. 
Draughting child's dress and coat. Study of woollen textiles. 

Fifth Grade. — Draughting and making evening gown. Practice 
in designing gowns for home and evenmg wear. 

Drawing^ Water-colour and Elementary Design — Practice in the 
use of the pencil and of water-colour. Appearance of objects, 
bows, gowns and drapery. Outline and proportion of the human 
form. Study of historic costumes : designing: of gowns. 
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APPENDIX P. 

COURSES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ART AT DREXEL 

INSTITUTE. 

{Drexd IiistiMe of Art^ Science^ and Industry^ Philadelphia.) 

I.~NORMAL COURSE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

Applicants to enter the Normal Course in Domestic Science are requested 
to give the following information : — 

Name (in full) • 

Address 

Date of birth 

What is your general health? 

Have YOU any noticeable defect of any kind as in sight, hearing, or any 
other defect? 

From what school, or college, or courses of study have you been 
graduated? 

Year of graduation ? 

Have you taught ? 

In what grades ? « 

Where? 

How long? 

What year or years ? 

Have you any knowledge of cookery ? 

Do you intend taking this course to fit yourself as a director or instructor 
of Domestic Science ? 

Remarks 

Applicants to enter the Housekeepers' Course are requested to give the 
following information :— 

Name (in full) 

Philadelphia address 

If not a resident of Philadelphia^ also give home address 

Age. 

From what school, or courses of study have you been graduated ? 

What has been your occupation ] 

Have you any knowledge of cookery ? 

Dovouintend taking this course to fit yourself to take a position as 
housekeeper or matron ? , 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

NosMAL Course. 

The following additional information concerning the Normal Course in 
Domestic Science will answer a large number of the questions made by 
inquirers : — 

Examvnation&.—'^o entrance examination is required. For admission 
at least a high-school education or its equivalent is necessary. ^ Age, 
education, previous experience, personal fitness, etc., are considered in the 
selection of applicants. 

Expenses. — There are no free scholarships. Tuition fee $80 (£16) per 
year, text-books and stationery, $10 (£2). Board may be had near the 
Institute at prices ranging from five to eight dollars per week. 



. 
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The following articles are required for work — 

For Kitchen Laboratory. 

Black woollen skirt. 

Four plain white blouses. Not a thin material and without tucks or 
insertion. 

One dozen white linen collars. 

Narrow tie of any colour. 

Black belt 

Six aprons: — White cambric, 36 in. wide* use one and a half widths, 
finish with a five-inch hem : length three inches from the bottom of skirt. 
Band, one and a half inches, fimshed. Bib, eight inches by nine, finished, 
with a hem of half an inch. Straps, one and a quarter incnes wide, 
finished ; fasten to upper corners of the bib, pass over shoulders, and 
button on waist button. Majr be bought at the Institute. 

Six pairs of sleeves ; seven inches deep, finished ; one inch hem top and 
bottom. May be purchased at the Institute for ten cents a pair. 

Caps : Must be purchased at the Institute as needed, 15 cents each. 

Holders : Four thin holders with tape 27 inches long, with a loop to put 
on apron band. 

Towels : Five towels made of glass towelling, 18 inches long, with a tape 
loop to put on apron band. 

Oyinncbdum Suits, — Black serge, made into a simple blouse ^ith a 
rolling collar and a divided skirt. 

Length of skirt, from waist to ankle. Divided two inches above the knee 
and an eight-inch gusset inserted. It requires four widths of 42-inch 
materiaL two widths in each leg : or three widths of 56-inch goods, with one 
and a half widths in each leg. Put elastic at the bottom of each leg. Skirt 
opens in front. 

Blouse and skirt must be buttoned together by no less than six buttons. 

Black tie. 

Black stockings. Black rubber-soled shoes, bought at 85 North 13th 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Positions, — The school does not guarantee positions to graduates, but 
assists them when it can. Salaries aepend upon the kind of work done, 
the responsibility involved, the capabilities of the applicant, etc. 

Outside Work. — Students have no time to engage in outside work, and 
cannot, therefore, earn any money while taking the course. 

There are no summer, evening, or correspondence courses for Normal 
Students. 

STUDENTS* HOUSE. 

A Students House has been organized in connection with the work of the 
Department of Domestic Science. Board and room may be obtained at f .5 
per week. Board alone $3.50 per week. 

Applicants wishing to have a place in the house should send in their 
names and they will dc put on the waiting list 

The three following Courses are taken by Normal students, House- 
keepers, and General Students. 

Tlie First Course is given by Normal students as Practice Classes to 
children. 

First Coursis in Cookery. 

1. Combustion, building fire, scalloped oysters. 

2. Food principles, water, tea coffee, chocolate. 

3. Starch, white sauce, milk toast. 

4. Vegetables in white sauce, celery, cabbage, carrots, stuffed potatoes. 

5. Soups without meats, cream of potato, potato, croutons, crisp crackers 

6. Cereals, sugar, steamed apples, apple sauce, avena, steamed and boiled 
rice, wheatena. 
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7. Fats and oils, caramel, beef drippings, fried oysters, cranberry jelly. 

8. Fish balls, baked apples. 

9. Proteids, eggs cooked in water, plain omelet, flour omelet, poached 
egg, soft cooked egg. 

10. MUk, cup custard, floating island, pasteurized milk, rennet. 

11. Cheese, soufB^, welsh rarebit, cheese straws. 

12. Meats, cuts for broiling and roasting, roast, broiled chops, lemon 
jeUy, Hamburg steaks. 

13. Meats, cuts for soups and stews, soup stock, scalloped mutton, baking 
powder biscuits. 

14. Com beef hash, com muffins. 

15. Bread, large quantity. 

16. Small loaves of bread, hash with gravy. 

Second Course in Cookeby. 

1. Ftoker house rolls, bread sticks, buns, cinnamon buns. 

2. Brown bread, fruit pudding, hard and lemon sauces, butter balls. 

3. Plain griddle cakes, waffles, fricassees, oysters. 

4. Fish,bakedfish with stuffing, tomato sauce, Hollandaise sauce, steamed 
fish. 

5. Poultry, draw a fowl, trass for roasting, cut for fricassee. 

6b Cooking in deep fat, alternate rice and chicken croquettes, crumpets. 

7. Soup lesson with white stock, cream and potato, clam pur^, soup 
sticks, noodles. 

8. Review meat^ veal cutlets, noodles with cheese. 
^. Pastry, apple and lemon pie. 

10. Desserts, snow pudding, soft custard, cofiee cream, sponge cake. 

11. Cake, plain, cream almond frosting, 

12. Cookies, strawberry shortcake. 

13. Salads, potato, French dressing, cole slaw, boiled dressing, stuffed 
eggs. 

14. Opening a lobster. Mayonnaise dres&ing. 

15. Luncheon, served on desks. 
16^ Ice cream, chocolate cakes. 

Thi&d Course in Cookery. 

1 Preserving, general rales, canned peaches, crab apple jelly, spiced 
pears. 

2. Preserving continued, ketchup, quince preserve, grape juice, grape 
jam. 

3. Reed birds. Bavarian cream, stuffed peppers, black bean soup. 

4. Devilled crabs, chocolate cake, boiled frosting, chocolate filling. 

5. Sweetbread patties^ Swedish timbales, breaded mutton cutlets, Cuban 
aauce, potatoes for garnishing. 

6. Caramel Charlotte, Charlotte Russe, bombe glac^, jumbles, macaroons. 

7. Fillet of beef, mushroom sauce, mock turtle soup. 

8. Lobster cutlets, sauce to^rtare, rolled wafers. 

9. Candy, candied orange peel, i)eppennint8, f^lace, s%iM c^lmonds, mint 
leaves. 
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10. Roast duck, potato stuffing, gravy, plum pudding. 

11. Boned chicken, tomato salad, brandy sauce. 

12. Puff paste, cream horns, cond^s, imtties, tarts. 

13. Termpin, cream puffs. 

14. Ginger ice cream, white sponge cake, meringues, grape frappe. 

15. Nesselrode pudding, plain cake, ornamental frosting, sponge fingers. 

16. Marketing. 

NoKMAL Domestic Science.— Work in Senior Year. 

Advanced Cookery. 

1. Veal croquettes. Clam chowder 
Creole soup. Smelts. 
Buns. Pop overs. 
Molasses cookies. Jelly roll. 
White com cake. Chicken cutlets. 

Macaroni croquettes. 

2. Calf s foot jelly. Banbury tarts. 
Duchess soup. Puff paste. 

Ox tail soup. Cannelon of beef. 

Consomme. Yorkshire pudding. 

Boiled fish. Queen fritters. 

Roast turkey. 

3. Breakfast. Cost $1.25. 

Oranges. 
Qermea. Sugar, cream. 

Halibut. Potato balls. 

Waffles with syrup. 
Butter balls. Bread. 

Coffee. 
Prepared by four members of the class and served to eight members of the 
class. 

4. Oyster croouettes. Capon. 
Fish chowder. Orange puffs. 
Guinea fowl. Chocolate Charlotte. 
Veal loaf. Orange sauce. 
Jumbles. White mountain cake. 
Babbit. Fig filling. 

5. Braised tongue. Ginger pudding. 
Roast pork. Molasses drop cake. 
Boiled leg of mutton. Custard soufBfe. 
Caper sauce. Cranberry pudding. 
Cream puffs. Sterling sauce. 

6. Luncheon. Cost % 1.50 (about 6«.). 

Cream of tomato soup. 
Soup sticks. 
Salmon cutlets. 
Potato souffle. Com pudding. 

Lettuce. 
Crackers. Cheese. 

Grape frappe. 
Cake. Coffee. 

Olives. 

7. Sally Lunn. Bavarian cream. 
Chicken pie. White sponge cake. 
Lemon pie. Cream puffs. 
Mock terrapin. Salmon croquettes. 
French rusKs. Peptonized oeef broth. 
Brown bread. Squab in paper. 

Tomato jelly. 
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8. Aladdin cooker used for following diahes : — 
Stewed cliicken. Baked potatoes. 

Stewed tomatoes. Chocolate bread pudding. 

Rolled ^mond wafers. Devilled scallops. 

Chocolate wafers. Meat cakes. 

Coffee mousee. 



9. Luncheon. 
Cranberry pie. 
Coffee cake. 
Planked shad. 
Spring lamb, 
lite com cake. 



Sprii 
Whit 



10. Dinner. 



Chestnut puree. 
Loin of veal with v^getaoles. 

Cost $ 2.00. 
Peach short cake. 
Coffee mousse. 
Spring chicken. 
Lemon pie. 
Ice rice pudding. 

Rice cream. 

Coet $ 2.50. 
Mock turtle soup. 
Bread sticks. 

Boiled trout. 
Potato roses. 
BEiked chicken. 
Brown gravy. 

Brain patties. 
Lettuce salad. 
French dressing. 

Crackers. 
Wafers. Frozen strawberries. Coffee. 



Badishes. 



Asparagus. 



Cheese. 



Course of Demonstrations.— One Term. 




Subjects. 
1. 

o 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



Senior Class. 



Demonstratiohs. 
Instructor in Cookery 






M 



Invalid Cookery 

Use of Chafing Dish 

Milk 

Meat 

Bread 

Invalid Cookery 

Soups - - - 

Use of Chafing Dish 

Meat 

Baking - 

Desserts - 



Student 



Normal Domestic Science. 
Short Course in Home Nursing. 

(Additional lectures given in the course in Physiology.) 

Spring term. Senior year. 

1. Sick room. 

2. Sick bed, changing bed and body clothing. 

3. Baths, for cleanliness. 

4. Baths, hot water, hot air, vapour. 

5. Baths, cold ; poultices, fomentation. 

6. Sleep. Method of inducing it, administration of medicine, feeding a 
patient 
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Normal and Technical Classes. 
Laundry Course. 

1. General notes. Removal of stains. 

2. Wash : table linen, tablecloths, napkins^ doylies.; 

3. Wash : bed linen, sheets, pillow cases. Iron : Table linen. 

4. Wash : body linen, night dress, drawers. Iron : Bed linen. 

5. Wash : body linen, white skirt corset cover. Iron : Body linen. 

6. Wash : shiilb- waist ; collars, iron : corset cover, skirts. 

7. Wash : stockings. Starch : blouse, collars. 

8. Iron : blouse, collars. 

9. Wash : flannels and coloured clothes. 

10. Iron : flannels and coloured clothes. 

11. Wash: handkerchiefs, embroideries. Iron: embroideries, handker- 
chiefs. 

12. Clean and wash black and coloured woollen goods. Wash, clear starch, 
and iron sash curtains. 

Theoretical instruction of the scientific principles involved in the various 
processes is followed by practice. 

Soaps, washing fluids, bleaching powders, blueings, and starch, are 
discufi^ed in their scientific and practical relations to laundry work. 

Normal and Technical Domestic Science Courses. 

Waitresses' Course. 

1. Appearance and dress of waitresses. 

2. Washing dishes. 

3. Care of pantry. 

4. Care of dining-room. 

5. Rules for serving. 

6. Rules for making and serving chocolate, tea, black coffee, bread, butter 
ball& sandwiches, salads, French dressing, mayonnabe dressing, potato 
salad, soft cooked egg. 

7. The keeping oftable linen. 

8. Early morning work in bedroom. 

9. Later morning work in bedroom. 

10. Evening work in bedroom. 

11. Qeneral directions for bedroom. 

Domestic Science Course tor Normal and other Students. 

Synopsis of Lectures on Planning and Building of a House. 

First Lecture.— -The location and surroundings of the hous^ the plac- 
ing of the house, topography, drawings of site, opportunities of situation 
cost of houses and general method of figuring them. 

Second Lecture. — llie house in detail, the rooms and their position in 
the house, the basement, first floor, second floor, attic The matenals used 
in their construction as they interest the housekeeper. 

Third Lecture. — The planning of suburban houses ; when a wooden 
house is preferable, when a masonry house, stone or brick, style of archi- 
tecture. 

Fourth Lecture.— The simple city house, fire limits, planning of the 
city house as to economv of space and conveniences, the architectural 
character of the front, architectural details of the interior. 

Fifth Lecture. — ^Sanitation of the house, heating and ventilation, 
water supply and drainage, plumbing, lighting, the kitchen, importance of 
sanitary aiTangements of the house. 

This is succeeded by a course in House Decoration and Furnishing, 
illustrated by visits of observation to houses, shops, factories, etc 
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Household Science and Economics. 

Classification of Food Principles. 

Food adjuncts. 

Fermentation. 

Preservation of food materials. 

National and State laws regarding food adulteration and inspection. 

Manufactured food materials. 

Scientific kitchens (public, school, home). 

Care of the house according to hygienic laws. 

Water supply— filtration 5^ water. 

Heating and lighting. Care of lamps. 

Care of rooms---dining-room, bath-room, bed-room. 

The kitchen. 

Disposal of waste. 

Chemicals for household use. Care and cleaning of silver, nickel, iron, 

paints, copper, tin, marble, woodwork, brass, zinc, porcelain, glass. 
Laundry of table linen, removal of stains. 
Laundry of lace. 

Lectures to Domestic Science and Domestic Art Students. 

By President Mao Alister. 
History of Education. 

1. Education in ancient times. 

2. Education in the Middle Ages, with special reference to monastic 

institutions. 

3. The great reformers of education in modern times. 

4 The beginnings of scientific, technical, and industrial education. 

5. The fundamental principles of method in education. (2 lectures.) 

6. Domestic Science Training in schools. 

7. Domestic Arts Training in schools. 

8. Domestic Science and Arts in their relations to some social problems. 

9. The duties and responsibilities of the teacher. 

Chemistry. 

Jii/nior Year. 

I — General Chemistry'- 

Lectures illustrated by experiments, diagrams, specimens, etc. 
Laboratory work. 
The student is trained — 
(a) to deduce the more important facts of the science ; 
ib) to stud^ comparative properties of substances ; 
(c) to acquire a scientific habit of thought 

II. Qualitative Analysis — 

Common metals and their reactions. 
Analysis of solutions containing those metals. 
Acids and their reactions. 

Analysis of solutions containing bases and acids studied. 
General miscellaneous qualitative work, examination of powders, 
alloys, insoluble substances, as time permits. 

Senior Year, 

1— 'Organic Chemistry — 

Hydrocarbons and their derivatives. 

The students prepare and study a typical compound of each 
class. 
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n — Qtiantttative Analysis — 

Analysis of food materials. 

The following list indicates the general scope of the quantitative 

work. 
Chemically pure salts, potable water, common salt, bi-carbonate 
of sodium, flour or bread, baking powders, sugar or syrups, 
milk, butter, lard, cheese, tea, coffee, chocolate. 

During the senior year, second term, a course of lectures in the Chemistry 
of Food and Dietetics is given, the lectures being supplemented by laboratory 
work. 

Outline of Lbcture Coubsb on Food and Dietetics, 1901. 

By Ernest A. Congdon, Professor of Chemistry. 

I. — Introductory. Historical. Relation of chemistry to food and diet. 

II. — Definition of a food. Uses of food in the human economy (repair 
tissues ; produce heat ; produce force). 

III. — Chemical composition of the human body. (Elements present. 
Compounds present.) 

IV. — Chemical composition of food materials. Proximate food prin- 
ciples : Proteids, fats, carbohydrates, water, mineral matter. 

v.— Chemical analysis of food materials. (Analyses of American food 
materials — Atwater.) 

VL— Value of foods. Use of the " Calorie " (heat unit). Value of the 
nutrients (proteids, fats, carbohydrates) expressed in calories. The nutrient 
ratio, the ratio expressed in calories, between the nitrogenous and non^ 
nitrogenous nutrients. 

VIL — Metabolism, or the exchange of food materials in the animal 
economy. (Anabolism and Katabolism.) Metabolism divided into — 
introduction, digestion, absorption, and assimilation of food. 

VIIL — Study of diet Standard for dietaries. Foreign and American. 
(Work of Voit, Atwater and others.) 

IX.-j~Computation of amounts of foods necessary to conform to standard 
dietaries. Calculation of the value of various diets and of prepared 
foods. 

X. — Chemical study of materials used as foods. Water (potable and 
mineral), common salt, starch foods, sugars, fats, oils, cer^s ; dairy 
products — milk, butter, cheese, etc., eggs : flesh foods — meat, fish, etc, ; 
fruits, vegetables, salads, beverages, fooa aajuncts. 

XI. — Study of fermentation. Organized and unorganized ferments. 
Fermentative and putrefactive changes. Yeast. Work of Bacteria. 

XII. — Preparation of food materials for consumption. Chemical study 
of changes tnat foods undergo in cooking processes. Food adulterations 
and their detection. Bibliography. Literature on foods and dietetics. 

Outline of Course on Food Analysis, 1901. 
(Laboratory Work and Recitations.) 

By A. HoNWOOD, Instructor in Chembtry. 

I. Analysis of crystallized barium chloride. — 
(a) Determination of barium. 
{b) „ chloride, 

(c) „ water. 

11. Analysis of potable water :— 

(a) Total solids. 

(b) Chlorine. 

(c) Free ammonia. - - 
{d) Albuminoid ammonia 
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III. Analysis of milk. — 

(a) Specific gravity. 

(6) Water or total solids. 

(c) Fat (Feser lactoscope, lacto-butyrometer and Adam's 

method). 
(d) Casein (Kjeldahl method). 
(e) Ash. 
(/) Milk sugar (Soxhlet, gravimetric). 

IV. Analysis of hutter.- 
(a) Water. 
(6) Fat. 

(c) Curd 

(d) Salt 

(e) Ash. 

(/) Volatile acids (distinction from oleomargarine.) 

V. Analysis of cereal foods, bread, flour. — 
(a) Water. 
(fj) Fat 

(c) Proteid. 

(d) Carbohydrate (starch, sugar) 
(e) Fibre. 

(/) Ash. 

VI. Analysis of tea. — 

(a) Moisture. 

(b) Tannin. 

(c) Extract. 

(d) Caffein 
{e) Ash. 

VII. Analysis of baking powders. — 

(a) Determination of class (phosphate, alum, etc.). 

(b) Total carbon dioxida 

(c) Available carbon dioxide. 

References. 

U. S. Government Bulletin, No. 46. Leffman and Beam, Water Analysis. 
Wanklyn, Water Analysis. Leffman and Beam, Milk and Butter. Gerber, 
Analysis of Milk. 



Normal Domestic Science and Domestic Art Students. 

Physiology Course. 

Junior Year. 

1. — Introduction. Definitions. Plan of organization of the animal body. 
General dissection of an animal. 

2. — Cbemic composition of the human body. The carbo-hydrates and 
fate. 

3. — Chemic composition of the human body. The proteids and inorganic 
compounds. 

4. — The phjrsiology of the cell Its growth, movements, reproduction and 
general nutrition. 

5.— Histology and physiology of the epithelial and connective tissues. 

6. — Mechanism of the skeleton. Structure and function of the joints. 
The animal body as a machine for doing work. 

7. — The general physiology of muscle tissue. The structure and chemic 
composition of muscle. 

8. — The muscle contraction. The conditions influencing the contraction. 
The production of heat. The relation of food to heat and work. The 
special physiology of muscles 
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9. — The general physiology of nerve tissue. The general arrangement ot 
tlie nervous system. The structure and function of the nerves. 

10. — Keflex and voluntary actions. 

11. — Foods. Dietetics. The necessity for foods. Phenomena of starva- 
tion. Classification of alimentary principles. The uses of foods in the 
body. 

12. — The heat values of foods. The chemic composition of the animal. 
The vegetable and cereal foods. 

13. — Digestion. The structure of the alimentary canal. Mastication. 

14. — Insalivation. The physical and chemic action of saliva on the food 
and starch. 

16. — Gkistric digestion. The composition of gastric juice and its chemic 
action on the proteids. Influences aflPecting digestion. 

16. — Intestinal digestion. The physiologic action of the pancreatic juice. 
The bile and intestinal juice. Their actions on foods. 

17. — Absorption. The mechanism by which the digested products enter 
the blood. 

18. — The blood. Its physical properties. Its chemic composition. 

19.— The blood corpuscles, red and white. The relation of the blood to 
the tissues. 

20. — ^The circulation of the blood. The general anatomy of the circulating 
apparatus. The structure and functions ot the heart. 

21. — The structure and functions of the arteries. 

22. — The capillaries and veins. 

23. — Respiration — the object of. The general structure of the respi- 
ratory apiMLratus. The movements of respiration. The amount of air 
breathed under different conditions. The composition of the air. 

24. — ^The changes it undergoes at the time of breathing. The amount of 
oxygen absorbed and the amount of CO2 discharged. 

25. — Ventilation. 

26. — Animal heat. Source and causes of heat production. The disposi- 
tion of heat in the body. The manner in which tlie normal temi)erature is 
regulated. 

27. — The skin. Its structure and functions. 

28.— The kidneys. Their structure and functions. The urine and its 
chemical composition. 

Senior Year. 

The Physiological Chemistry of — 
Starches and sugars ^ 

Fats I Three lectures. 

Proteids J 

The Physiological Chemistry of Digestion — 
Salivary digestion "j 

Gastric digestion f Three lecturer. 

Intestinal digestion j 

Absorption of Foods — 

Demonstration. One lecture. 

The Fermentation of Foods — 

Causes and conditions determining it. One lecture 

The Putrefactive Changes in Foods — 

The causes and the conditions determining ] r\ -t j^ 
it and the products 1 One lecture. 

BACTERIOLOGY- 

Bactetia. Their nature, structure ] r\ 1 *. 

Mode of activity and classification )' "°® lecture. 

The Parasites of Animal Foods. One lecture. 

The Bacterial Infection of Foods. One lecture. 

Ptomaines. Leucomaines — 

Their influence in the production of disease. 
The Thymus and Thyroid Glands. One lecture. 
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Biology— 

General dissection of animal forms. 

The structure of the fish, turtle, frogi chicken, rabbit, lobster, 

oyster and clam. 
Reproduction Three lectures. 

TflJS Diseases connected with Disordered Nutrition— 
Gout. Diabetes. Rickets. Rheumatism. Scurvy, 



Hygiene. 

Physical development (details of). 

Physical training (supplemented by practice). 

Effects of diet 

Care of the skin. 

Clothing suited for various ages. 

Ventilation — Natural and Artificial. 

Household sanitation. 

Emergencies — First aid and accidents, etc., etc. 

Lectures on Bacteriology. 

1.— Place in Nature. 
2. — Presence. 
3.— Morphology. 

(u) Bacillus— grouping. 
u>) Micrococcus— grouping. 
(c) SpinllunL 
4.— Size and numbers. 
5.— Motility. 
6. — Nutrition. 
7.— Relation to air. 

8. — Relation to temperature. ^ 

9. — Reproduction. 
10.— Helpful and harmful 

(a) Saprophytes. 
(6) Parasites. 
11.— Relation to water supply. 
12.— Relation to milk supply. 
13.— Relation to butter and cheese makmg. 
14.— Products of activity. 
15.— Sterilization. Antiseptics. Dismfectants. 
16.— Yeasts and Moulds.. 
17.— History. 

Laboratory Work in Bacteriology. 

1.— Use of microscope.— Cover class preparations. 

2._Unicellular organisms.— Bacteria, infusoria, yeast. 

3._-Washing, plugging, and sterilizing glassww^. 

4.— Preparation of media for pure cultures.— Bouillon, gelatin, agar-agar, 

potatoes, milk. 

5.— Sterilizing media. 

6. — Making air plate. 

7.— Staining bacteria. 

8.— Effect of light on bacteria. ^,. , ^ . 

9._Ouantitative analysis of —Tap water, Pasteur filtered water, ice. 
10.— Testing Pasteur filter. ., 

11.— Quantitative analysis of :— Walker-Gordon milk, lunch room milk. 
12.— Examination and identification of bacteria. 

13.— M. butyri aromafaciens. , . u v « -j 

H— Tests of disinfectants and antiseptics.— Milk of lime, carbolic acid, 

boiling water, listerine. 
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Business Customs and Accounts. 

Lectures on — 

Money and its circulation. 

Banks and banking methods. 

Trust companies. 

Women as stockholders and bondholders. 

Capital and credit, failures, assignments, etc. 

Legal status of women. 

Business papers, cheques, promissory notes, etc. 

Practical work in drawing cheques, writing business letters. 

Book-keeping by double entry (cash book, day book, ledger). 



II.— NORMAL COURSE OF DOMESTIC ART. 

Hand and Machine Sewino. 

Junior Tear. 

First GVocfe.— History of implements Used in hand sewing; kinds and 
qualities of materials for undergarments ; proper position of the body in 
sewing ; methods of using thread and needles, thimble and tape-measure ; 
woven textiles ; different kinds of stitches ; combination of stitches ; 
seams, hems, tucks, button-holes ; making simple garments. 

• Second Grade, — Sewing machines ; measurements ; drafting drawers, 
underskirts and nightgowns; making of garments; cutting and making 
corset-covers from patterns ; cutting and making blouses. 

Third Grade,— J)Ta.itmg, cutting, making blouses, cotton dresses, and 
garments for infants. 

D1USS8MAKING. 
First Grade. 

I. — Implements and appliances used in dressmaking. 

II. — Cotton staple, its various uses ; choice of materials ; textiles as to 
colour and application to dress. 

III.— Taking measurements ; drafting foundation skirt ; drafting 
draperies and principles of same ; finishing skirt for trimming or draping ; 
making lined skirt. 

IV. — Form, proportion and line relating to ornament in dress. 

V. — Plans for completing skirts ; cutting blouses with seams from patterns 
drafted by students of the advanced grades, from measurements taken 
from different members of the class ; basting, fitting planning trimming ; 
general finish. 

Senior Year. 
Second Grade. 

I.— Colour and textiles; their various uses and relations to personal 
adornment j growth of wool and silk : manufacture of fabrics. 

II.— Taking measurements; drafting plain bodice from different 
measurements ; drafting bodice Ti-ith exti-a seams for large figure ; cutting 
and matching striped, plaid, or figured material for bodice-making and 
trimming the same ; dratting and making dresses on the gown-form. 

III. — Artistic dress in its relation to the body ; design in drapery. 

IV. — Making dress on gown-form from the students' own designs. 
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Third Grade. 

I.— Advanced drafting. Choice of materials for gowns of special 
diaracter. 

II.— Making dinner dress, evening dress ; choice of materials for same. 
Handling of velvet. 

III. — Making models of inexpensive matericJs to test the design. 

lY. — ^The form and poise of tne body in their relation to dress. 

v. — ^Child's dress-materials, drafting, cutting and mining the same. 

Fourth Grade. 

I. — Materials used in making coats, as staple and manufactured. 

II. — Drafting jackets and coats of various styles ; cutting, basting, fitting, 
pressing * practice in making pockets, applying same to garments ; making 
button noles, sewing on buttons ; lining and finish of coat ; making 
collars. 

III. — Principles applied to tailor-made dresses. 



MiLLINSRT. 

Junior Tear. 

First Grade. 

I. — Ck>lour and materials as related to the head dress. 
II. — Wiring ; folds ; fitted facing ; shirred facing ; puffed edge. 
III. — Bows and rosettes. 

IV. — Study of line and form as applied to frame-making ; buckram hat 
frames. 

V. — Fitted hat made, lined and trimmed. 
YL — Manufactures of straw and felt hats, velvet, and ribbon explained. 

Second Grade. 

L — Bonnet, with plain crown and with puffing, made, lined, and 
trimmed. 

IL — Bonnet of more complex design. 
III.— Toque made, lined, and trimmed. 

lY. — Practical work, regulated by the season in which the grade is 
studied, and IcMading to a knowledge of the designing of bonnets and hats. 
At least four pieces of millinery must be made by each student. 

Senior Year. 

Third Grade. 
I. — CrSpe bonnet. 
IL— SUk bonnet or hat. 

III. — ^Growth and manufacture of silk explained. 
lY.— Wire frame-making. 
Y. — Large velvet hat. 

YI — Evening bonnet from student's own design 
VIL— Shirred hat. 
l>esigning of head-dresses. 

Deawing. 

Junior Year. 

Outline and light and shade drawing. 

Colour studies. 

Proportions of the human figure. 

Draperies, bows, feathers and hat trimmings in black and white and in 

^lour. 
CJolour values. 
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Senior Year, 

Rendering of dresses and gowns in black and white and colour. 
Designing of hats, bonnets and toques, in black and white and in colour. 
Designing of costumes and head-dresses in colour. 



Lectures on the Chemistry of Textiles— Dyeing and Cleansing. 

HiBtorical sketch {Y^ "/ijg^- 

(Cotton. 
Flax. 
Ramie. 
Wool. 
Silk. 
Microscopic and chemical methods of ascertaining organic structure. 
Materials used in dyeing. 
Operations preliminary to process. 
Chemistry of — 

Washing. 
Cleansing. 
Bleaching. 
Dyeing. 

Colouring matter, {SSl. 
Chemistry of coal-tar colours 



III.-EVENINQ CLASSES IN HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 

First Course in Cookery. 

Lesson I Introductory talk and measurements. 
IL Build fire ; scalloped oysters. 

III. Food Principles ; Chocolate and whipped cream. 

IV. Water ; Boiled and filtered coflfee. Tea. 

V. Starch ; Baked potatoes, cornstarch pudding. 
VI. Starch ; Toast with white sauce. 
VII. Vegetables ; Vegetables with white sauce. 
VIII. Soups; Cream of tomato, potato soup, croutons and 
crisped crackers. 
IX. Cereals, avena, wheatena ; boiled rice, steamed apples, 

steamed nee, stewed apples. 
X. Sugar : Peanut candy, fish balls. 
XI. Fats ; Fried oysters, cranberry jelly. 
XII. Eggs ; Dropped eggs, omelet, eg§s cooked in water. 
XIII. Milk ; Cup custard, rennet, floating island. 
XIV. Cheese ; Welsh rarebit, cheese soum^, Pasteurized milk. 
XV. Meat ; broiled chops, Hamburg steaks, lemon jelly. 
XVI. Meat ; scalloped mutton, corn muffins. 
XVII. Meat; casserole of rice, tomato sauce, baking powder 
biscuits. 
XVIII. Meat ; Browned hash, whole wheat muffins. 
XIX. Cake ; Gingerbread, lemon sauce. 

XX. Cake. 
XXI. Bread. 

XXII. Invalid Cookery ; Beef broth, beef juice, milk porridire 
flour gruel. ^ * 

XXIIL Practical examination. 
XXIV. Apple snowballs ; lemon sauce. 
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IV.-JUNIOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSE. 
Specimen Household Science Cousse. 

Senior Tear, 

1. Cellar : Plan and care. 

2. Kitchen : Kange, etc. 

3. Care of pantry. 

4. Clean dining-room. 

5. Review and have a talk on serving meah. 

6. Serving breakfast 

7. Serving luncheon. 

8. Serving dinner. 

9. Lighting and heating : Care of lamps. 

10. Washing table linen. 

11. Ironing table linen. 

12. Washing and ironing embroideries. 

13. Care of bedroom. 

14. Spring cleaning : Daily care of a home. 
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APPENDIX G. 

SCHOOL OF HOUSEKEEPING, BOSTON. 
SYNOPSIS OF COURSE. 

1.— Home Sociology. 

A study of the home in its sociological asiiects. Evolution of the family. 
Its forms and functions. The standard of living among different races. 
Industrial changes in their reaction on the home. Tendencies of present 
industrial forces, and of city life. Economics of production in relation to 
the family. The home as the unit of consumption. Ethical relation of the 
home to society : responsibility of the home as a factor in public health and 
education. (Eight lectures.) 

2.— Bactekiology in Kelation to Daily Living. 

Bacteria, their nature and life-history. Conditions affecting growth. 
Helpful bacteria, with special emphasis on bacteria which are of use to the 
housekeeper. Bacteria harmfid in household processes. Disease germs, 
with a brief discussion of the most common contagious diseases^ and the 
means by which the intelligent housekeeper can prevent their spread. 
(Lectures, laboratory work and recitations.) 

3.— House Sanitation. 

Location of house, with discussion of soil and drainage of 4and. Build- 
ing materials. Construction of cellar. Plumbing. Water supply. Heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilation^ furnishing, cleaning and disinfection. (Lectures, 
laboratory work and recitations.) 

4.— Chemistry of Food-Stufps. 

Relation of food to health. Classes of food-stuffs ; definition, description, 
physical and chemical properties, decomposition products^ occurrence in 
natural food materials. Effects on food-stuffs of heat, of acids, of alkalies. 
Typical foods. Composition, food value, money value, and principles of 
cooKing of :— milk and milk products, eggs and meat, nsh, cereals, oreads, 
legumes, roots and tubers, fresh vegetables and fruits. (Lectures, laboratory 
work and recitations.) 

5.— Dietaries. 

Aim — to find that combination of food-stuffs which will produce the most 
efficient individual, and to indicate how this may be done with the least 
expenditure of money. In planning a dietary there are to be considered: 
nntritive value, digestibility, palatability, complementarjr qualities and cost. 
The common foods are studied in various combinations as suited for 
children up to the age of fifteen. (Lectures and recitations.) 

6.— Hygiene of Childhood. 

These exercises will include lectures, reading and reports upon the 
development of the normal child. Special attention will be given to sleep, 
diet, clothing, exercise, and play. The course will be illustrate by diagrams, 
photographs and demonstrations of normal and abnormal conditions. (Six 
lectures.) 

7.— Home Nursing. 

Bed-making for bed patients. Change of sheet and ni^ht dress. Lifting 
and moving helpless patients Bandaging. Baths. (Five lectures, with 
demonstrations.) 
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8.— Emergencies. 

Anatomy. Cause, sjrrnptoms and first treatment of haemorrhages, bums 
and scalds, of sprains, dislocations and fractures, of unconscious conditions. 
(Five lectures, with demonstrations.) 

9.— Journal Club. 

A resum^ of the most recent publications in current literature relating to 
the Household. 

10.— Elementary Chemistry 

Chemical and physical change. Constitution of matter. Valence. I^wr of 
chemical actions. Acids, bases and salts. Writing of reactions. Chemistry of 
combustion, of water, of the atmosphere. Methods of preparation and uses 
of the more common acids, bases and salts. Chemistry of the common 
elements and their compounds. (Sixteen lectures and recitations.) 

11.— Principles of Cooking. 

Practical individual work, including both large and small quantities of 
material. Food value, cost, preparation and cooking of soup, meats, eggs, 
fish, poultry, cereals, vegetables, batters and doughs, including breads, sauces, 
salad dressings, jellies, frozen mixtures, pastry, puddings, and beverages. 

12.— Practice Work in Cooking. 

Resident pupils will be required to do practice work in cooking and 
serving on Weanesday afternoons. 

Term II. 
1.— Home Economics. 

Purpose of the home. Its significance as a civilizing force. Tts danger 
to-day. Ideals of living in relation to the home. Economics of living, of 
the house, of furniture and decoration, of purchase and of food, as con- 
trolled by standards of life. Women's responsibility for these standards. 
The home mother. The house worker. (Lectures and recitations.) 

2.— Public Hygiene in Delation to the Housekeeper. 
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other foods and drugs. Pavements, street cleaning and disposal of garbage. 
The relation of the housekeeper to public health in (luarantine, isolation 
notification and disinfection. School hygiene. The sanitation of bake- 
shops. The abatement of noises and of smoke. Public playgrounds, baths, 
gymnasia, open spaces. The disposal of arbage, ashes and combustible 
waste. (Lectures and recitations.) 

3.— House Architecture. 

Designed to supptlement a woman's practical knowledge of the needs of 
the housekeeper, with a few of the fundamental principles of domestic 
architecttire, in order to secure niore intelligent co-operation between her- 
self and the architect. 1^ reparation of site. Construction of foundation, 
cellar, walls, fioors, ceilings, roofs. House plans, with a discussion of what 
can be done for varying sums of money. Relation of plan to ideals of 
home life, and to work to be done in the house. (Eight lessons. Lectures, 
recitations, and field lessons.) 
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4.— Art in the Home. 

Fundamental rules of Art. General principles of proportion, colour an 
construction. Treatment of walls, floors, ceiling. Selection and coHt of 
furniture, floor coverings, hangings, pictures, chandeliers, lamps, and bric- 
a-brac. Present shop-standards - house buyer's responsibility for these 
standards. Ai-tistic clothing. (Light lessons. Lectures, recitations, and 
fleld lessons.) 

5.-~Chkmisty op Food Stuffs. 

Energy giving power of foods. Bodily energy. Methods of food 
analysis. Study of food values. Effect of storage, of drying, of preser- 
vatives. Results of wrong combinations. The science of nutrition. 
(Lectures and recitations.) 

6.— Dietaries. 

Review of principles governing dietary standards. The balanced ration. 
Combinations of food suited for workers, for old persons, for invalids. 
Economic dietaries. Practice in providing acceptable food for from fifteen 
to sixty cents per person per day. (Lectures, recitations, and practical 
work.) 

v.— Estimates op Household Expenditure. 

To proportion incomes wisely; the real expense in heating, lighting, 
cleaning, laundry work; serving and preparing food, by various processes 
and witn different materials must be known. No body of exact mforma- 
tion on these lines exists. The aim of this course is to obtain such 
information and to give practice in the actual management of a family 
income and in the keeping of household accounts. (Recitations and 
practical work.) 

8.— Household Buying. 

Equipment reauired for a house. Qualities to be secured in buying 
equipment. Quality and money value of different grades in the market, 
with reference to the furnishing of — kitchen, laundry, dining-room, bed- 
i-oom. Quality and cost of —cleaning supplies, furniture, carpets, rugs, 
curtains, etc. (Lectures, recitations, field and practice lessona) 

9.— Marketing. 

Beef, anatomy and cuts, illustrated by charts and cutting up of fore and 
hind Quarters of beef. Mutton, veal, pork, fish, poultry, game. Vegetables 
and tneir season. Buying of groceries, quantity and quality. Simple 
methods of detecting adulterations in foods. Canned goods. Practice in 
marketing and in cooking and comparing difierent cuts of meat, different 
grades of canned goods, etc. (Lectures, recitations, field and practice 
lessons.) 

10.— -Journal Club. 

A continuation of course 9, first term. 

11.— Principles of Housework. 

Care of cellar, including vegetable cellar and storage room. Kitchen, 
involving care of refrigerator, pantries, sinks, and disposal of garbage. 
Cleaning and care of china, glass, silver and brasses. Laundry work. 
Care of oedroom, plumbing, floors, etc. (Practice lessons.) 

12.— Principles of Cooking. 

Preparation of breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, Salads and sandwiches 
Chafing-dish recipes. (Practice lessons.) 

13.— Practice Work in Cooking. 

Resident pupils will be required to do practice work in cooking and 
servmg on Tnursday afternoons. 
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APPENDIX H. 

TEACHERS' COLLEGE, COLU\fBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK. 
L— OUTLINE OF COURSE IN HOUSEHOLD ART. 

Professor Woolman, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 

Domestic Art Department. 

I. Art in General. 
(I.) Place in civilization— 

1. Definition. 

2. As related to characteristics of a people. 

3. Value. 

Culture. 

Industry and economics. 
(II.) Distinction between decorative art and pictorial art. (Suggested 

thoughts J purpose, relation of colour, material, etc.) 
(III.) Leading Pnncipies. 

1. Fine Arts ())ainting, music, poetry, architecture, sculpture). 

2. Decorative Arts. 

3. Art in everyday relations. 

(1) Gaining goodt}iste and applying it 

(2) How to present the subject in schools. 
(IV.) Historic Omamsnt. 

1. Important national variations and their distinctive 

features. 

(1^ Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque, 

Gothic, Renaissance and Modern, with comparative 

study of the architecture, ornament, dress, and furniture 

of each era. 

II. Woman's Influence. 
(I.) Health. 

1. Mental and physical. 

2. Keeping in health — Exercise, food, baths, disposition, fresh 

air, care of person, complexion, hair, etc., posture, standing, 
walking, sitting. 

3. Injurious habits. 

4. Effect on classes. 
(II.) Voice and manner. 

(III.) Study of children. 

1. General condition, health, eyes, fatigue, posture, etc., 

2. Diseases, understanding indications, care needed after dis- 
ease. 

(IV.) Dress. 

1. Purpose. 

2. Bygienic. 

(1) Warmth-— Next body, in doors, out of doors, evening 

different seasons. 
f2) Weight. 

(3) Pressure. 
3 Artistic. 

(1) Applying laws of art to dress— use, simplicity, truth 
individuality, harmony, relation of colour, etc. 
4. Cost and purchase. 

(1) Choice of materials — Manufacture, properties of people 
value and durability. Ethics of shopping, economic 
standpoint, relation of consumer to manufacturer, etc. 

(2) Dress for varied purposes. 

(3) Care. 
(V.) Home. 

1. Laws of art applied to architecture, furnishing and decora- 
tion ^ econonucs ; ethics ; individuality, health, etc. 
VI.) Business Life. 
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in, COLOUX. 

(I.) Physics, physiology, psychology. 
(II.) Terms in use. 
(III.) Investigationof colour — Coloured paper and materials, standardsw 

secondary, broken, scales, etc., contrast of colour, harmony of 

colour. 
(IV.) Application to decoration, furnishing and dress. 



II.-OUTLINE OF COURSE IN HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY. 

Domestic Science DBPARTMEirr. 

(To be preceded by a year's work in General Chemistry.) 

Professor VultjS. 

Carbon and Combustion. 

Water. — Physical properties of. 
Distillation of. 
Oualitative examination of. 
lests for Ammonia in. 
Tests for Nitrites. 
Tests for Chlorine. 

Estimation of hardness (Temporary). 

(Permanent). 
The Atmosphere. — Presence of QO^ and HgS. 

Moisture. 

Dust and solid matter. 
Ferments. 
Starch and sugar. Examination of Dextrine. 

Glucose. 

Fehling's Solution Test. 
Action of Unorganised Ferments. 
Polariscope or Saccharimeter Test 
Cellulose. Examination of various forms. 
Fats. Butter \ 

Olive or cotton seed oil } Specific Tests. 
Tallow J 

Proteids. Egg Albumen, examination of — 

Millon*s Test. 
Precipitation Test. 
Heller's Test. 
Biuret Test. 

Meta phosphoric Acid Test, etc. 
Globulins, Nucleo Albumens. Alkali and acid albuminates. 

Tests for Albumose and Peptone. 
Gelatine. Examination of — 
Tests on milk. 

Bread and flour, examination of 
Meat (muscle) examination of 
Glycogen, examination of 
Review work on the proteids. 
Digestive fluids and tneir action (in detail). 
Action of ferments and their prevention (in detail). 
Antiseptics (in detail). 

Action of alkalis and vegetable acids on metals or their oxides. 
Baking powders. Tliree general types. 
Testa on bread, tea, coffee, etc. 
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APPENDIX J. 
CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

Oenbbal Pukposb. 

T)ie School of Domestic SckDce is designed primarily for teachers who 
wish to compare their own methods with those of others, or who desire 
to supplement their training in this department ; but the work will also 
be of especial value to housekeepers, whether engaged in the administration 
of large institutions or in the direction of their own homes. 

Tub Depaktment of Cookbry.— This department offers the following 
lines of work : (a) Courses for teachers of Domestic Science ; (b) a series 
of thirty demonstration lectures on practical subjects, extending through 
six weeks ; (c) practice cksses for young housekeepers ; (d) such private 
lessons as may be desired. The economic selection of materials, tlie wise 
choice of implements for each process, and the application of the right 
temperature to secure the best results, are points which receive careful 
attention in both lectures and practke lessons. 

Normal Coubsb in Domkstio SaKNCE.— This embraces two years of 
work, and a certificate is given to those satisfactorily completing it. Young 
women without experience as teachers must present, for admission to 
this coiurse, the equivalent of a High School diploma. The curriculum 
is as follows :— 

FiBST Yeab. 

1. Uenkbal Chbmistry (Five hours a week).— Lectures and laboratory. 
The course will include a study of air, water, and their constituents, of 
acids, bases and salts, and of the various groups or elements with their 
more important compounds. 

2. Physics (Five hours a week).— The subjects discussed will be energy 
in all its forms, the air, physical properties of water, wells, springs, foun- 
tains, etc., with a full explanation of the instruments used in investigating 
problems in these subjects. Heat wOl be thoroughly discussed, since it 
occupies so important a place in these sciences, and the application of 
electricity in the arts will be fully explained and illustrated. Syllabus 
text (Gage^s recommended). 

3. Physiology (Three hours a week).— Chemical elements of human 
body. Oil life, illustrated by amoebae, etc. Study of tissues. The 
anatomy, physiology and hygiene of the internal organs. Circulation 
of the blood, respiration, animal heat, general study of digestion. 

4. Botany of Food Plants (Five hours a week). — Lectures and labor- 
atory work with the compound microscope ; the illustrative material, 
food plants; as lettuce for leaves, potatoes for store rooms, and wheat 
for seeds. Emphasis will also be put on starch and vegetable proteids 
yeasts and moulds. 

5. Sanitation (Five hours a week).— Principles of sanitation applied 
to the house — location, surroundings, plan, construction, furnishing, and 
care. Application of chemistry, physics, physiology, bacteriology, and 
kindred sciences, to water supply, drainage, and plumbing, disposal of wastes; 
lighting, heating, and ventilation. (}are of woodwork, metallic and mineral 
surfaces and coloured fabrics. Laundry processes. Household pests. 
Problems of public hygiene discussed in relation to house sanitation. 

6. Cookbby (Five liours a week).— Practice work. Food principles 
and the fundamental laws of cookery. Animal foods, vegetables, cereals, 
methods of making doughs light, menus for daily meals, and cooking 
for invalids will be discussed. 
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Second Year. 

7. Applied Chemistry (Five hours a week).— Laboratory work and 
lectures. Qualitative tests of food materials. Study of proteids, carbohy- 
drates, fats, etc. Experiments with soda and baking powder. Detection 
of food adulterants and preservatives. Testing (i various household 
supplies. 

8. Experimental Cookery (Five hours a week).— Existing methods 
of preparing food judged by scientific standards. Arrangement of lessons, 
the details of recipes and the ordqr of work are planned in a way to help 
teachers. 

9. Phy.sioloqy (Two liours a week). — ^Animal functions, muscular 
physiology, digestion, with the study of the body fluids, and the nervous 
system. During the two years' course demonstrations with manikins 
and fresh specimens will be furnished. The course also deals especially 
and most practically with the digestion and nutritive value of food stuffs. 

10. Bacteriology (Five hours a week). — Lectures and laboratory 
work. Description and life hbtory of bacteria and other micro-organisms. 
Methods of culture. Bacteria in dust, water, milk, etc. 

11. Pedagogy (Five hours a week). — Principles of pedagogy as applied 
to the teaching of Domestic Science. Schools of Cookery and Domestic 
Economy. Planning of courses. 

12. Administration of Households, Small and Largs (Five hours 
a week).— Household expenditure. Food as an economic factor. Diet 
and dietaries. Especially planned for matrons of schools and public insti* 
tutions. Methods of keeping accounts. The best implements for house- 
keeping and the general equipment. The helpers, their training and 
advancement and the adjustment of duties, hours and wa^es. Economic 
buying and storing of food. The planning of menus, with due regard 
to a iMilanced ration ; and the simplest way of serving meals. 

13.*— Classes in sewing will be organized during the second term. 

Fees. 

I £ 8. d. 

Full normal course (first year) • - • - 40.00 about 8 

Full normal course (second year) - - - - 45.00 „ 9 

Cookery (six weeks) 15.00 ,,300 

Cookery (three weeks) 9.00 „ 1 15 

Single coiu:ses (six weeks) 12.00 „ 2 10 O 

Half courses (three weeks) .... 7.00 „ 1 10 O 

CJookery (Demonstration only) :— 

Six weeks 6.00 ,,100 

Per week 1.00 „ 4 O 

Single lectures 35 „ 10 



* Special fees will be charged for the claasea in Bearing. 
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APPENDIX K. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 
BuRBAu OF Naturs-Studt AND Farmebs^ Rbading-Course. 

How to Organize a Farmers' Wives' Reading-Club, 

At the present time there are three Correspondence courses 
conducted by the Farmers^ Reading-course and Nature-study 
Bureau. These are (a) the Farmers' Reading-course, (b) the 
Farmers' Wives* Reading-course, and (c) the Home Nature-study 
course. These are especially adapted for study in clubs, and this 
circular suggests how women's clubs may be organized and con* 
ducted. 

A club may consist of five or more members. An ideal nmnber 
is twelve. Anyone interested in home work, directly or indirectlyi 
is eligible to membership. 

How to organize: — Some one must take the lead. Let this 
person (you) write us for mformation regarding the Reading- 
courses, distribute the circulars, and talk it over personally with 
as many women as possible. When interest has ripened, call a 
meeting at your own home, or some other oonveni^t place, to 
consider organization. Then select a president and a seci-etary. 
She may be asked by the club to forward the answered quizzes in 
one consignment to this office. She should supply this office 
promptly with a list of the members and their addresses. 

Select a suitable night for meeting. Each lesson will furnish 
subject matter for two meetings. One lesson is furnished each 
month, so that meetings may be held fortnightly. An excellent 
way is to meet at the house of the membei*s of the club. Early in 
the season arrange a schedule giving places of meeting for some 
time ahead. Of course if a room in the grange, town hall, or school 
house is availal)le and convenient, this may prove to be the most 
desirable arrangement. The club may apply for a charter from 
this Bureau, by adopting a name and reporting it to us with the 
first consignment of answered quizzes. 

The sessions should not last over an hour and a half; the dis- 
cussion should be brisk, and it is better to adjourn early when 
interest is warm, than to wait till it cools and discussion lags. The 
meeting should begin promptly at 8 p.m., better still at 7.30. 

When the meaning is not clear, or when new ideas occur to you, 
write us by all means. Let us labour together for the success of 
your club. 

64C0. X 
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APPENDIX L. 



UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, ALBANY, N.Y. 

HOME EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

HOME ECONOMICS SYLLABUS. 

Syllabus prepared by the lAke Placid Conference Committee on Home 

Economics. 

This syllabus, giving a suggestive outline of the present state of the subject , 
is expanded from a course given in 1900 by Mrs. Ellen H, Richards, B.S.<» 
M.A,y Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Mrs. Alice Pcloubet Norton, M.A,, Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Chicago Institute. Only a few of the best books are referred to, and 
enough topics for papers given to provide for local conditions and needs, 

Lectuee 1. 

Home and Family Life: Ideals and Standards. 

To keep the home a centre of moral and intellectual progress in the face 
of the economic tendencies encroaching on its position the problem of the 
day. 

Family' life is unselfish devotion inspired by self-sacrificing love. Co- 
operation for a common aim creates a spirit of n^vtual helpfulness. 
' The significance of the family to the indivlJaab composing it and to 
the nation. The physical, moral, and intellectual development of its 
members. 

Its historical development : growth from reproductive and social in- 
stitution in which wife and child were alike valued for their powers of 
Sroduction, to a spiritual relationship in which each gives according to 
is power and receives according to his need. Basis of choice in primitive 
marriage, economic utility and physiological attraction ; modern basis, 
personal relationship. 

The growing individualism of all the members bf the family ; the union 
of all in the service of each. 

Woman's past progress conditioned on the overcoming of men*s passions 
and her education ; her future progress dependent on the growth of her 
self-respect and her work ; the result of knowledge. 

Farther progress conditioned on evolution, not revolution ; the family 
life, the development of ages, is to be spiritualised, not materialised. 

The significance of a higher or more complicated adaptation is not re- 
duced to the level of a lower or simpler one by showing that it has been 
evolved from the latter. — Griggs, 

The future of the race is bound up in the development of home ideals. 
Standards of life come before standards of living. * There is little moral 
consequence in the association of parents and children unless there are 
ideas to communicate." — Ross, Journal of Sociology, Vol. 5, No. 5, 1900. 

Home life distinguished from community life ; the home educational 
rather than economic. Character building above price. 

References. 

American JoHrnaX of Sociology, v, 1-6. 

Bosanquet, — Standard of Life, 

Demdlins. — Anglo-Saxon Superiority, 

Dewey. — School and Society, 

Earle. — Home Life in Colonial Days. 

Griggs,— The New Humanism, 

Patten, — The Development of English Thought.^ 

Richards.'-Cost of Living, ch. 1-2. 
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Salmon, — Domestic Service. 

Small and Vincent. — Introduction to the Study of Society. 

Stetson. — Women and Ecorunniat, 

Wright.— Industrial Etolution of the Vniicd^Staies. ' 

» 

' Topics fob Papebs. 

1. How can the ideals of family life be maintained under present economic 

and social conditions? 

2. Is it necessary to prepare and eat food and to make and launder clothing 

in the house in order to retain the essentials of the home ? 

3. The family as a unit of society. 

4. The '* living " wage ; definition ; rises according to standards of living. 

Show that comforts increase and luxuries decrease efficiency. 

5. The woman in bondage to her neighbour's opinion ; how may she be 

set free? 
6* The inveterate shopper ; how can her ideals be elevated ? 

Lecture 2. 

The House Beautiful : Situation and ABCHrrtxmTRB* ' 

Shelter the protection of home life. Maintains unity and privacy with 
sense of ownership. 

The house beautiful: Location, plan, grounds. Soil must be cleaii, 
dry, porous. Influence of ground water and ground air. Sunshine and 
pure air essential ; scientific reasons for need of sunlight. 

Plan of house according to needs of family ; both privacy and community 
of interests to be provided for ; individual rights respected. Labour 
saving in stairs, in proximity of certain rooms ; care in placing doors and 
windows for various reasons. Sun plan the most impotrtant requisite. 
" Sweetness and light *' interpreted by the sanitarian means sunshine 
and pure air. 

The detached house needs Its setting of grass or shrubs, or both, and 
flowers, if there is one to care for them ; sickly, straggling flower-beds are 
as distasteful as uncared-for children. Treatment of small grounds may 
relieve ugly architecture. 

References* 

Brown. — Healthy Foundations for Houses. 
Clark. — Building Superintendence. 
Gardner. — The House that Jill Built. 
Grimshaw. — Hints on House Building. 
Osborne. — Notes on the Art of House Planning, 
Parsons. — How to Plan the Home Grounds. 
Richards and Talbot. — Home Sanitation. Ch. 2, 

Topics for Papers. 

1. House architecture ; how to secure beautiful, comfortable homes. 

2. The apartment house ; its advantages and disadvantages. 

3. The lawn ; its treatment and care. ^ 

4. How to improve that eyesore, the small back yard^ 

Lecture 3. 

The House Beautiful : Sanitation. 

^thetic and sanitary requirements not onposcd ; often identical. The 
poorly-built, Hi-equipped house, neither healthful nor beautiful. 

Ventilation and heating in close connection. Pure air not free in cold 
climates. Importance to health ; methods of providing ; tests. 

Plumbing and drainage : General requirements are simplicity, accessi- 
bility ventUation of svstem. soundness of material, tightness of joints, 
thoruugh flushing. 

6490. X 2 
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Befebences. 

BarrS. — La Maison Salubre. 
BUltngs.—Ventilation and Heating. 
Corfield. — Dwelling Houses, 
Currier.— Outlines of Practical Hygiene. 
Egbert. — Mantial of Hygiene and Sanitation. 
Gerhard. — House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing. 
Plunkett. — Women, Plumbers and Doctors. 
Putnam. — Lectures on Principles of House Drainage. 
Richard and Talbot. — Home Sanitation. Ch. 3-6, 9. 
Tracy. — Handbook of Sanitary Information. 
Waring. — How to Drain a House. 

Principles and Practice of House Drainage. 

— 1 Sanitary Condition of City and Country Dwelling Houses. 

Sanitary Drainage of-Houses and Toions. 

Topics fob Papers. 

1. The house plan with special reference to sanitary requirements. 

2. An ideal system of ventilation for a modern house. 

3. How to adapt modern principles to an old house. 

4. Advantages and dangers of modern plumbing. 

Lecture 4. 

The House Beaxttiful: FuBNismNo. 

Adaptation to purpose and environment. Fitness as to form, colour, 
cleanliness, and durability. Truth a fundamental element of beauty. 

Simplicity tends towards healthfulness and beauty. Overcrowding 
spoils effect of really good things. Furnishings should minister to comfort 
or pleasure ; should not make a slave of mistress or maid. 

Knowledge of true values necessary. 

Befebences. 

Beauty in the Home.—^Oth Century Club Leajfets. 
\ Church. — Hgw to Furnish a Home, 

Cook. — The House Beautiful. 

Dewing. — Beauty in the HouseJuM. 

Gardner. — Homes and All About Them. 
5 Garrett.— Suggestions for House Decoration. 

Loftie. — A Plea for Art in the House. 

Lyon. — Colonial Furniture of New Englafid. 

Ormsbee.-—The House Comfortable. 

Salidmry.— Principles of Domestic Taste, i ' 

Watson.—Art of the House. 

Wharton and Codman.-^Decoration of Houses, 

Wheeler.—Household Art. 

Topics fob Papers. 

1. Hall and reception room : How to express hospitality without sacri- 

ncing family privacy and reserve. 

2. The living room : Its furniture, decoration, schemes of colour. 
^' mu ^^P^^^ • ^^^^ '^^ <5*^ ^o ^or the character of the chUd. 

4. The dming room : Influence of surroundings on digestion ; special 

reference to cleanliness. 

5. The sleeping room : Not a sitting room ; appropriate furnishing. 
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Lecture 5. 
Tm House Beautifxtl: CTleanino and Cabk* 

Cleanliness is next to godliness. 

Dust, Indoobs and Out: 

Composed of inorganic and dead matter, and living organisms ; danger 
chiefly from the latter. Of these " dust plants " the most im- 
portant are bacteria. 

Bactebia : 

1. Description and life history : 

ISmple one-celled plants ; smalle^st of living things and perhaps 
most nuinerous. Classified according to shape as cocci, 
bacilU, spirilla. Reproduction by cell division. 

2. Methods of culture. " Dust plant " gardens : 

Bacteria too small to be thoroughly studied even under the 
microscope till methods of cultivating them were devised. 
Beef tea, specially prepared and stiffened with gelatin or 
agar-«gar, serves as food and also as a prison. Bacteria 
planted in this grow and form " colonies " large enough to 
be seen and studied. A small particle of dust introduced 
into this medium may produce thousands of these colonies. 

Dust and Disease : 

1. Disease germs : 

Most bacteria harmless or even useful, but some foes to human 
existence. Some of these disease germs, notably those of 
tuberculosis, often conveyed in dust. 

2. Protection of body against disease : 

Ciliated cells of air passages ; dust filters in lungs ; phagocytes 
or wandering ceUs of body. 

HouBEHOu) Applications: 

1 . Cleanliness of food : 

Milk supply. Fruit and candy exposed on street for sale. 

2. Care of house: 

(a) House should be finished and furnished so as to provide 
as few dust traps as possible. Smooth finish, rounded 
corners, simple ornaments desirable. Carpets v. bare floors. 

(2»> Removal of dust. Sweeping and dusting should remove 
and destroy dust, not merely stir it up. Rasults of experi- 
ments with different methods. 

Municipal Housekeeping : 

Clean streets and sidewalks ; proper disposal of refuse ; influence of 
_ clean houses and schoolhouses ; moral effect of good housekeeping. 

References. 

Abbott. — Principles of Bacteriology. 
Conn. — Story of Germ Life. 
Frankland.--Our Secret Friends and Foes. 
Huppe, — Principles of Bacteriology. 
Prudden. — Dust and its Dangers. 

Story of the Bacteria. 

' Tyndall. — Essays on Floating Matter of the Air. 

Topics for Papers. 

1. Dust as a means for carrying disease. 

2. Plan for furnishing a house with special reference to avoidance of dust. 

3. Housekeeping v. home making. Is the care necessary for exquisite 

cleanliness conducive to the happiest home ? 

4. Soo^e devices in house building which would simplify housel^eepin^. 
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Lecture 6. 

Clothing. 

Purposes : (1) Protection of body from extremes of heat and cold ; 
saving of food by preventing loss of heat essential in sedentary pursuits 
where digestion fails to produce sufficient heat ; more dothing less food ; 
(2) adornment ; (3) salisfiaustion of modesty. 

Hygienic clothing: Even layer of air inclosed; non-conductor; per 
cent, of air space in wool, silk, linen ; kind of weave ; per cent, of moisture 
contained by each. Looseness of clothing permits evaporation and better 
circulation. 

Style of dress dependent on climate and occupation ; wide sleeves and 
loose trousers for warm countries, close-fitting for cold. Work calls for 
looser dress than leisure ; ideal housework dress for women ; business 
dress. 

Esthetic qualities :, Becomingness ; artistic outlines ; softening of crude 
forms ; toning down of colour. Fashion cruel to all but a certain type. 
Dress may enhance beauty and render agreeable otherwise ugly forms 
and features. 

Nothing more individual than dress ; part of oneself ; indicative of 
character. Historical development ; ideals expressed in costume. 

Textiles : Study of as to fibre, weaving, colouring, dyeing, washing, 
cleansing, durability. 

The function of clothing from the hygienic standpoint is to regulate 
heat. In its lowest terms clothing is a net to catch air, which is the best 
known non-conductor of heat. Even in a temperature greater than that 
of the body the air space prevents the penetration of heat. Clothing 
should be loose in summer and close-fitting in winter. The skin needs to 
breathe, as it were, hence air and moisture should have free but slow passage 
through all clothing. The products of excretion should not be retained, 
national clothing has the greatest useful effect with the least material ; it 
does not interfere with free movement of any part, acts as a dietetic measure, 
lessening the quantity of food required and promoting evaporation from 
the skin. 

Loosely woven wool b rich in air (87 per cent, air, 13 per cent, solid 
substance), is elastic and soft, has little contact with the skin so that in 
addition to the contained air there is an isolating layer between the garment 
and the skin. It is also characteristic of wool not to be wet by moisture 
but to allow it to pass through and evaporate. Cotton over wool becomes 
saturated, and soon gives the odour of decay. 

Fine, smooth linen is dense, poor in air (42 per cent, air, 58 per cent, 
solid substance ; when starched, no air), has close contact with the skin 
and so feels cooler, conducts heat away more rapidly, has little or no air 
between it and the skin, becomes saturated with moisture and causes the 
concentration of the skin waste in the smallest space near the skin. It 
takes thirty times as long for a given quantity of air to pass through linen 
as through wool tricot, hence little circulation. That cotton and linen 
bear washing by unskilled labour is the greatest argument for their use. 
Some modes of weaving may inclose as much air in a cotton or linen mesh 
as in wool, but the fibres lack elasticity, and tend to become matted and 
saturated with moisture. Silk lies between wool and linen. 

For protection in different temperatures it has been estimated that : 
l*7mm. suffices for high summer (if of loosely woven wool) ; 
3' 3mm. for ordinary summer weather ; 
5*9mm. for spring and fall ; 
12'6mm. for winter ; 
26mm. for very cold days. 

In a strong, cold wind an impervious layer-like skin of a fur garment 
prevents too rapid change of air. 

To foot gear the same principles apply : Slqn breathing is very impo^^ 
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tant, as also circulation of air, free evaporation, and protection from too 
rapid loss of heat. Air from next the skin in stocking feet gave only one 
tenth the amount of carbon-dioxid found when a narrow close-fitting 
boot was worn. Stockings of cottpn conduct heat one-third faster than 
those of wool, the thinner, less elastic layer preventing circulation of air 
and holding moisture. Leather, if loose and soft, approaches wool in the 
property of not conducting heat. As it is more dense and " filled '* with 
water or enamel it becomes like linen, a good conductor. Loss of heat by 
contact with cold surface depends on intimacy and area of contact. 

Habit has much to do with clothing certain portions of the body, head, 
hands, etc. The skin becomes non-breathing to a certain extent, but 
knees and wrists, where the arteries approach the surface, should be pro- 
tected from sudden changes. 

Costume — outer dress — may be quite independent of clothing, but it 
should not interfere by tightness,* weight, or impervious material with 
the true office of clothing. 

Beauty without health is incomplete. Health can never be perfect for 
you so long as your eye is troubled with ugliness. . . To dress well you 
must possess the gift of colour and be a master of form. But this is not 
enough ; with these accomplishments you might clothe a dummy or a 
corpse satisfactorily, but not a living human being ; for there comes into 
the problem, with this word living^ the element of motion. I do not mean 
the mere action of moving the limbs, but the action of breathing, of growth 
and of decay, and it is here that the laws of hygiene must be faced. We 
may obey them or disobey, but the measure of our obedience or disobedience 
will be the measure of our health or no health. — Godwin. 

The pursuit of things fashionable, for the sole reason that they arc- 
fashionable, is, I think, not an exalted occupation, and is indeed, I think, 
a somewhat sheep-like attribute. — Treves. 

Beferences. 

Archiv filr Hygiene. 

Ballin.Science of Drens in Theory and Practice. 

Blanc. — Art in Ornament and Dress. , 

Bowman.— The Structure of the Wool Fibre. 

Brooks. — Cotton. 

Ecob.—The Well Dressed Woman. 

Godwin.— Dress and its Belation to Health and Climate, 

Haweis. — Art of Dress. 

Robida.—" Yester-year " .• Ten Centuries of Toilet. 

Steele and Adams.— Beauty of Form and Gruce of Vesturv. 

Treves. — The Dress of t}ie Period in its Belation to Health, 

Wilkinson.— Story of the Cotton Plant. 

Williams.— Philosophy of Clothimf. 

Wykoff.—The Silk Goods of America. 

U.S. Experiment Stations. Cotton Plant {Bulletin 33)^ 

*• Topics foe Papers. 

1. The ideal working dress. 

2. Street costume. . ^ 

3. Children's clothing. 

4. Summer clothing. | 

5. Economic clothing. 

6. Economic costume. 

7. The choice of ^brics. 

8. A study of textiles. 

9. A history of " dress goods.' • 
]0. The development of costume. 
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Lecjtuee 7. 

Food in Relation to Health. 

The balanced ration. Object of the fanner to secure the highest effi- 
ciency of muscle or product. He has found that knowledge of the principle 
of feeding pays ; that while his animals may live on what they can pick 
up or what is by chance given them, they attain their best development 
only when he understands and supplies their needs. 

Balanced ration for the human race. In man there is not only the 
animal or muscular efficiency to consider, but the intellectual output and 
the enjoyment of the higher nature ; hence additional need of knowledge 
And care 

Food the source of human energy. Metabolism in the body. Classes, 
costs, quantities ; variation for different ages, seasons, kinds of work. 

Food material often spoiled in cooking. Food material often wasted in 
the body as well as in the kitchen. 

Food a source of pleasure, but this is not its only or chief use. The art 
of cooking the right combination of esthetic and nutritive qualities. 

References. 

A twater.— Methods and Results of Investigations on the Chemistry and 
Economy of Food, 

and Bryant,— Dietary Studies in Chicago. 

and Woods.-^Chemical Composition of American Food 

Materials 
Bevier.'-Nutrition Investigations in Pittsburg. 
Goss.— Nutrition Investigations in New Mexico, 
Jlart. — Diet in Sickness and in Health. 
Ilogan. — How to feed Children. 
Knight.— Food and its Functions. 
Richards, ed.—Rumford Kitchen Leaflets. 

and Woodman.— Air^ Water, and Food. Ch. S. 9. 

Thompson. — Food and Feeding. 

Totmsend.— Relation of Foods to Health. 

Wait.— Nutrition Investigations at University of Tennessee, 

Yeo. — Food in Health and Disease. 

Topics fob Papebs. 

1. How to feed the baby. 

2. How to feed the school girl. 

3. How to feed the business man, 

4. How to feed the farmer. 

5. How to feed the grandmother. 

6. The summer dietary ; how it should differ from that of wintec, 

7. Why should I know anything about food ? 

8. How to secure good food habits in children. 

9. How to preserve the right attitude of mind toward foodr 
10. A dietary : What it is and how it is mcKlet 

Lecture 8. 

Science and Art of Cookery. 
Introduction : 

1. Cooking defined : ^ 

Socrates*s estimate of the art. Ruskin*s interpretation. 
Scientific definition : Application of heat to food materials* 

2. Object of cooking: 

To make food safer, more digestible, palatable. The last for- 
merly most important. Modern methods emphasise th^ 
first- two. 
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Classification of Foods: 
Ooodfellow*s chart: 

1. Nitrogenous. 
1. Water. 



luorganic -I 



2. Salts. 0'«*"« 



(a) Proteids. 
(6) Qelatinoids. 
2. Non-nitrogenous, 
(a) Fats and oils. 
(6) Carbohydrates. 

Effect of Cooking on Different Food Principles : 

1. Water : Cooked chiefly as a medium for conveying heat ; some 

times to render it safe. 

2. Salts or mineral matter : Unchanged by heat, but may be dissolved 

out of food by water and lost. Effect of hard and soft water on 
food. 

3. Proteids : As a rule changed from soluble to insoluble and lees 

digestible forms. 

4. Fats : Decomposed by high temperature and made less digestible. 

5. Starch : Digestibility increased by cooking. Changed partially 

to soluble starch and often to dextrine and sugar. 

Two Typical Foods : 

1. Meat: 

Contains albumen and allied proteids, extractives, gelatin, fat. 
Effect of different degrees of heat on each must be con- 
sidered to find right cooking temperature for the whole. 
Different methods of applying heat : Boiling, baking, 
soup-making, etc. 

2. Bread: 

Two classes of changes : By fermentation, by heat. 

^a) Fermentation : Effect of yeast on gluten, the proteid of 

flour, not well understood. Starch changed into sugar ; 

sugar broken up into alcohol and carbon dioxide. 
(6) Heat : Gluten changed ; part of the starch changed in to 

dextrine, and some sugar into caramel ; carbon dioxiclo 

and alcohol driven off and the ferments killed. 

Cooking fob Safety ob Pbeservation of Food : 

Dangers of uncooked food. Principle of canning and preserving. 
High temperature or long continued heat. 

References. 

Ahel. — Practical^ Sanitary^ and Economic Cooking, i 

Child, — Delicate Feasting. 

Corson, — Practical American Cookery and Household Management. 

De Salis, — Art of Cookery. 

Dodds, — Health ui the Household. 

Goodfellow. — Dietetic Value of Bread, 

Ja^, — Textbook of the Science and Art of Breadmaking, 

Richards and Elliott, — Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning, 

Thudichum, — Spirit of Cookery. 

Williams.-^hemistry of Cooking. 

Topics fob Papers. ^ 

1. Yeast fermentation in relation to breadmaking. 

2. Effect on bread of different manipulations of the dough ; pulling, 

kneading, beating, etc. 

3. Cookery of vegetables. 

4. Canning industry and its methods. 

5. Cost of cooking : Kelative economy of gas, coal, etc 

6. Cookery of milk : Pasteurisation and sterilisation. 
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B^LLiN, Mrs. A. S.— Science of Dress in Theory and Practice. 288 p., 

il. 0. Lond., 1886. Low, 68. 
Babr^, L. a. and Paul. — Manuel de Genie Sanitarie. 2 Vol., il. D. 

Par., 1897. Baiiliere, 4 fr. each. (Vol. 1. La Ville Salubre. VcJ. 2. 

La Maisoi Salubre.) 
Beauty in thb Home.— Boat., 1898. (20th Century Club leaflets.) 
Bevier, Isabel. — Nutrition Investigations in Pittsburg, Pa. 48 p. O. 

Wash., 1898. (U.S.— Experiment Stations, Office of. Bulletin. 

No. 52.) 
Billings, J. S. — ^Ventilation and Heating. 500 p. O. N. Y., 1893. 

Engineering Record, $6. 
Blanc, Cuarles.— Art in Ornament and Dress. 267 p. O. Load., 1881. 

Warne. 
BosANQUBT, Mrs. Bernard.— Standard of Life. 219 p. D. N. Y., 1898. 

Macmillan, $1.50. 
Bowman, F. H.— The Structure of the Wool Fibre. 366 p., il. O. Phil., 

1885. Baird, $5. 
Brooks, C. P.— Cotton. * 362 p., il. O. N. Y., 1898. Spon, $3. 
Brown, Glenn.— Healthy Foundations for Houses. P. 5-143, il. T. 

N. Y., 1885. Van Nostrand, 50 cents. (Science Series. No. 80.) 

(Reprinted from the Sanitary Engineer,) 
BuRRAGE, Severance and Bailey, H. T.— School Sanitation and Decora- 
tion. 191 p., il. D. Bost., 1900. Heath, $1.50. 
Campbell, Mrs. Helen (Stuart). — Household Economics. 286 p. O. 

N. Y., 1897. Putnam, $1.50. 
Child, Theodore.- Delicate Feasting. 214 p. D. N. Y., 1890. Harper, 

$1.25. 
Church, Mrs. E. R. (McIlvane).— How to Furnish a Home. 128 p. 

O. N. Y., 1881. Applcton, 60 cents. (Appletou s Home Books.) 
Clark, T. M.— Building Superintendence. Ed. 14. 336 p. O. N. Y., 

1896. Macmillan, $3. 
Conn, H. W.— Story of Germ Life. 199 p. S. N. Y., 1897. Appleton, 

40 cents. (Library of Useful Stories.) 
Cook, C. C— The House Beautiful. New ed. 336 p., il. O. N. Y., 

1895. Scribner, $2.50. (Originally published 1878, $7.50; new 

ed. 1881, $4 ; new cheaper ed, 1895, $2.50.) 
CoRFiELD, W. H.— Dwelling Houses : Their Sanitary Construction and 

Arrangements. 156 p. S. N. Y., 1880. Van Nostrand, 50 cents. 

(Science Series.) 
Corson, Juliet.— Practical American Cookery and Household Manage- 
ment. 591 p., il. D. N. Y., 1887. Dodd, $1.50. 
Currier, C. G.— Outlines of Practical Hygiene. Fxl. 3. 482 p. O. 

N. v., 1898. Treat, $2. 
Damon, J. T.— Wealth of Households. N. Y., 1886. Macmillan, $1.25. 
Dawson, J. T.— Wealth of Households : Political Economy of I^ily 

Life. 366 p. O. liOnd., 1886. Frowde, 5s. 
Demolins, Edmund. — Anglo-Saxon Superiority. 427 p. 0. N. Y., 1896. 

Scribner, $1. 
De Salis, Mrs. H. A.— Art of Cookery, Past and Present ; with anec- 
dotes of noted cooks and gourmets. 198 p. O. Lond., 1898. Hutchin- 
son, 2s. 
Devine, E. T. — Economic Function of Woman. Ed. 2, p. 45-60. O. 

Phil., 1894. American Academy of Political and Social Science, 

15 cents. (Publications. No. 133.) 
Dewing, Mrs. M. R. (Oakey).— Beauty in the Household. 183 p 

il. S. N. Y., 1882. Harper, $1. *' 

Dewson, M. p.— Twentieth Century Expense Book. Best., 1899. 

Women's Educational and Industrial Union. 
DoDDs, S. W.— Health in the Household, or Hygienic Cookery. Ed. 2. 
608 p. D. N. Y., 1899. Fowler, $2. 
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Earls, Mrs. Alice (Morse). — Customs and Fashions in old New England. 

387 p. D. N.Y., 1893. Scribner, $1.25. 
Home Life in Cdonial Days, 470 p. D. N. Y., 1899. Mac- 

millan, $2.50. 
EoOB, Mrs. Helen (QiLBERT).~The Well Dressed Woman. 253 p., il. 

D. N. ¥., 1892. Fowler, $1. 
Egbert, Senega. — Manual of Hygiene and Sanitation. 368 p., il. O. 

Phil., 1899. Lea, $2.25. 
Engineerino Record, Building Record, and Sanitary Engineer. — 

VoL 16-date, iL F. N. Y., 1887-date. Being Vol. 16-date of Sani- 

iary Engineer. 
Frakkland, p. F. — Our Secret Friends and Foes. Ed. 3. 238 p. S. 

Lond., 1897. Young, 90 cents. (Romance of Science Series.) 
Gardner, K C— Homes and all About Them. 710 p., il, D. Bost., 

1885. Osgood, $2.50. 
The House that Jill Built. 268 p. D. Springfield, Mass., 1896. 

Adams, $1. 
Qarrett, Rhoda and Agnes. — Suggestions for House Decoration, in 

Painting, Woodwork, and Furniture. U. D. Phil., 1877. Porter, 

Gerhard, W. P.— House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing. Ed. 7. 

231 p. S. N. Y., 1898. Van Nostrand, 50 cents. (Science Series.) 
Godwin, K W. — ^Dress, and its Relation to Health and Climate. 80 p., 

iL O. Lond., 1884. Clowes. (International Health Exhibition. 

Lond., 1884. Health Exhibition Literature. 1884. Vol. 10.) 
OooDFELLOW, JoHN.— Dietetic Value of Bread. 328 p. D. Lond., 1892. 

Macmillan, $1.50. 
Goss, Arthur. — Nutrition Investigations in New Mexico. 20 p. O. 

Wash., 1898. (U.S.— Experiment Stations, Office of BuUetin. 

No. 54.) 
Grant, Robert.— Art of Living. 353 p., il. D. N. Y., 1895. Scribner, 

$2.50. 
Griogs, K H. — ^The New Humanism. 
Grdishaw, Robert.— Hints on House Building. Ed. 2 enl. 77 p. T. 

N. Y., 1889. Practical Publishing 0)mpan7, 50 cents. 
Hart, Mrs. A. M.— Diet in Sickness and in Health. 219 p. 0. Phil., 

1897. Putnam, $1.50. 
Haweis, Mrs. M. E.— Art of Dress. II. 0. Lond., 1879. Chatto, Gs. 
Herrick, Mrs. CmiiSTiNB (Teehune). — Liberal Living upon Narrow 

Means. 275 p. D. Bost., 1890. Houghton, $1. 
HooAN, L. K— How to Feed Children. Ed. 2. 236 p. D. Phil., 1898. 

Lippincott, $1. (Practical Lessons in Nursing.) 
HCppe, Ferdinand.— Principles of Bacteriology. 467 p. D. Chic, Open 

Court Publishing Company. 
Jagg, William. — ^Textbook of the Science and Art of Breadmaking. 648 p. 

O. Lond., 1895. Simpkin, 15s. 
Knight, Jabces.— Food and its Functions. 282 p. D. Lond., 1895. 

Blackie, 2s. 6d. 
Lassar-Cohn. — Chemistry in Daily Life. Translated by M. M. P. Muir. 

324 p. D. Phil.. 1898. Lippincott, $1.75. 
Loftie, W. J.— a Plea for Art m the House. Phil., 1876. Coats, $1 

(Art at Home Series.) 
Lton, I. W.— Colonial Furniture of New England ; A Study of the 

Domestic Furniture in use in the 17th and 16th Centuries. Ed. 2. 

285 p., pi. sq. Q. Bost., 1892. Houghton, $10. 
Mason, 0. T. — Woman's Share in Primitive Culture. 295 p. D. N. Y.^ 

1894. Appleton, $1.75. (Anthropological Series.) 
Mass. Labour Statistics, Bureau of. — Hours of Labour in Domestic 

Service. Bost., 1898. Women's Education and Industrial Union. 
Municipal Affairs.— Vol. 1-date, 0. N. Y., 1897-date, 
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NrrscH, Mks. H. A.— Teu Dollars Euough ; Keeping House well on 

10 Dollars a Week, by C. O. Ed. 11. 279 p. D. Bost., 1893. 
Houghton, $1. • 

Ormsbbb, Mrs. Agnes (Bailey). —Th^ House Comfortabte. 232 p.- S. 

N. Y., 1892. Harper, $1. 
OarfdRkB, C. FjrfANtJis.— Notes on tfte Att bf House Pfenning. N. Y., 

1889. Comstock, 5s. 
Pabkes, L. C— Hygiene and Public Health. II. O. Lond., 1889. 

Lewis, 98. 
PAiEtsONs, Samuel, Jr.— How to Plan the Home Grounds. 2f49 p., fl. D. 

N. Y., 1899. Doubleday, $1 net. 
Patten, S. N.— Development of English Thought. 415 p. O. N. Y., 

1899. Macmillan, %Z. 
Plunkett, Mrs. H. M. (Hodge).— Women, Plumbers and Doctors. 248 

p. D. N. Y., 1893. Appleton, $1.25. 
Poobe, Q, v.— Essays on Rural Hygiene. Ed. 2. 372 p., il. D. N. Y., 

1894. Longmans, $2. 
Prudden, T. M.— Dust and its Dangers. Ill p. D. N. Y., 1894. Put- 
nam, 75 cents. 
Story of the Bacteria. 143 p. D. N. Y., 1889. Putnam, 75 

^cents. 
Putnam, J. P.— Lectures on the Principles of House Drainige.^^125 p. 

D. Bost., 1886. Ticknor, 75 cents. ' 

RicirtARDS, Mrs. E. H. (Swallow).— Cost of Living. Ed. 1. 121 p. D 

!lf^.Y., 1899. Wiley, 11. 
ed. Plain Words about Food. 176 p. D. Bost., 1899. Home 

Science Publishthg Company, $1. (Rutoford Kitchen Leaflets.) 
and Elliott, L, M. — ^Chemistry of Cooking' and Cleaning. 



Ed. 2. 158 p. D. Bost., 1897. Home Science Publishing Company. 
50 cents. 

AND Talbot, Mabion. — Home Sanitation. 85 p. S. Bost., 1898. 



Home Seience Publishing Company 25 cents. 

AND Woodman.— Air, Water, and Food. 225 p. N. Y., Wiley, 



$2. 
RiCHABDSON, B. W.— Hygiea, a City of Health. 47 p. D. Lond., 1876. 

Macmillan, paper, 25 cents. 
The Health of Nations. Review of Works of Edwin Chadil^rick. 

2 Vol. O. Lond., 1887. Longmans, 28s. 
RoBiDA, Albebt. — " Yester-year " : Ten Centuries of Toilet ; from the 

French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 264 p., il. O. N. Y., 1872. Scribner, 

$2.50. (Also published in London.) 

Salkbuby — : . — Principles of Domestic Taste. 

Salmon,. L. M. — Domestic Service. 307 p. O. N. Y.; 1897. Mactaillan, 

$2. 
Small, A. B. and Vincent, Q. E.— Introduction to the Study of Society. 

384 p. D. N. Y., 1894. American Book Company, $1.80. 
Smabt, William.— Distribution of Income. 341 p. O. N. Y., 1899. 

Macmillan, $1.60 net. 
Snydbb, H., Fbisby, a. J. and Bbyant, A. P. Losses in Boiling 

Vegetables and the Composition of Potatoes and Eggs. 31 p. O. 

Wash., 1897. (U. S.— Experiment Stations, Office of. Bulletin. 

No. 43.) 
AND VooBHEES, L. A.— Studies on Bread and Bread-making. 

51 p. O. Wash., 1899. (U. S.— Experiment Stations, Oflfice of. 

Bulletin. No. 67.) 
Stackpolb, Flobence.— Handbook of Housekeeping for Small Iric6mes. 

439 p. O. Lond., 1898. W. Scott, 2s. 6d. ' 

Steele, F. M., and Adams, Mbs. E. L. (Steele).— Beauty of Form and 

Grace of Vesture. 231 p., il. D. N. Y., 1894. Dodd, $1.75. 
Stetson, C. P. — Women and Economics. 340 p. D. Bost., 1898. 

Small, $1.50. - - 



University of the State of New York. Home Economics Syllabus , 335 

Sf KES, J. F.— PuWic Health Problems. 370 p., il., maps^ D. N. Y., 

1892. Scribner, $1.25. (Contemporary Science Series.) 
Thompson, Sik Henry.— Food and Feeding. Ed. 10. 312 p. D. N. Y., 

1899. Warne, $1.75. 
Thudichum, J. L. W.— Spirit of Cookery. 701 p. D. Lond., 1895. 

Warne, $2.25. 
TowNSBND, G. H.— Relation of Foods to Health. 427 p. D. St. Louis, 

1898. Witt Publishing Company. 
Tract, R. S.— Handbook of Sanitary Information. 114 p. S. N. Y., 

1895. Appleton, 50 cents. 
Tbevbs, Frederick.— The Dress of the Period in its Relation to Health. 

32 p. Lond. National Health Society. 
Ttndall, John. — Essays on Floating Matter in the Air. 338 p. D. N Y., 

1882. Appleton, $1.50. 
U.S.— Experiment Stations, Ojpicb op.— Cotton Plant. 422 p. O. 

Wash., 1896. (Bulletin. Nc*. 33.) Supplemental Bibliography of 

Cotton, p. 423-33. 
VooRHEES, £. B. — ^Food and Nutrition Investigation in New Jersey. 

40 p. O. Wash., 1896. (U. S.— Experiment Stations, Office of. 

Bulletin. No. 35.) 
WArr, C. F. — Nutrition Investigations at University of Tennessee. 46 p. 

O. Wash., 1898. (U. S.— Experiment Stations, Office of. Bulletin. 

No. 53.) 
Waring, Q. E.^Report on the Final Disposition of the Wastes of New 

York, 1896. 155 p., il. N. Y. Brown. 
How to Drain a House. Ed. 2. 223 p. S. N. Y., 189.'j. Va 

Nostrand, $1.25. 

Principles and Practice of House Drainage. 1884. Century 



Magazine, 7:45, 253. 

Sanitary Condition of City and Country Dwelling Houses. Ed. 2. 



130 p. S. N. Y., 1898. Van Nostrand, 50 cents. (Science Series.) 
Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns. Ed. 11. 366 p. D. 



Bost., 1876. Houghton, $2. 

Street Cleaning. 230 p., il. D. N. Y., 1898. Doubleday, 



$1.25 net. 
Watson, Mrs. R. M.— Art of the House. 185 p. il. 0. N. Y., 1897. 

Macmillan, $2 net. 
Weber, A. F.— Growth of Cities in the 19th Century. 495 p. O. N. Y., 

1899. Macmillan, $4. (Columbia University Studies in History, 

Economics, and Public Jjaw. Vol. 11.) 
Wharton, Edith and Codman, Ogden, Jr. — Decoration of Houses. 240 

p., il. O. N. Y., 1897. Scribner, boards, $4. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Candace.— Household Art. 204 p., nar. S. N. Y., 

1893. Harper, $1. (Distaff Series.) 
Wilkinson, Frederick.— Story of the Cotton Plant. 191 p., il. S. N Y., 

1899. Appleton, 40 cents. 
Williams, W. M.— Chemistry of Cooking. 323 p. O. N.Y., 1897. 

Appleton, $1.50. 
Williams, W. M.— Philosophy of Clothing.— 0. Lond., iS90. Laurie, 

4s. 
Woods, C. D. — Meats: Composition and Cooking. 29 p. 0. Wash. 

1896. (U. S.- Agriculture, Department of. Farmer's Bulletin. No 

34.) 
Wright, C. D.— Industrial Evolution of the United States. 362 p. D. 

Meadville, Pa., 1897. Flood, $1. 
Wykopp, W. C— Th^ Silk Goods of America. Ed. 2. 158 p. O N. Y , 

1880. Van Nostrand, $1. 
Ybo. L B.— Food in Health and Disease. 692 p. D. Phil., 1896. Lea. 

$2.50. 
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Adminioii to OoIlegeB, SohooU, and Unii^enities : 
See under lespeotive Institutionfl. 

A9B8 of School Ohildren : 

Attending Cooking daateo, Toledo Sohools, 30. 

For oompalsory attendanoe, i-5> 5SS. 

In Kindergartens, 1. 

In Grade Sohools, 1, 264. 

In Secondary (or High) Schools, 1. 

Ptatt Institute High School, 164. 

Ftovidence Manual Training High School, 81, 82. 

Ages of Students : 

In Institutions under State Control : 

Colleges, State Agricultural, Normal, etc., 1, 3, 102, 114» 133. 
Lewis Institute, C&oago, 184. 

Agrionltaral Colleges, State : 

see Colleges, State Agricultural. 

Agricultural Eiducation : 
Legislation affecting : 

Morrill Acts (1862), The, 2. 

Albany, K.Y. : 

University of the State of New York at, 
see New York State. 

Algebra, Teaching of : 

In Institutions under St^te Control : ^ 

Brookline High School, Mass., 76. 

Detroit, Michigan Central High School, 04. 

Providence Manual Training EQgh School, App. B., pp. 289, 201. 

Salem State Normal School, 137. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Chicago University School of Education. Table XXII., facing p. 151. 

Alien, Mias Lou. C. : 

First College Course in Household Science Organised by, in the " Indus- 
trial *• University at Champaign, 107. 

Anatomy, Teaching of : 

In Listitutions under State Control : 

Michigan State Agricultural College, 120. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Boston Normal School of Cymnastics, 177. 

Drezel Institute, Philadelphia, 213 ; number of hours per week 
devoted to, see Table XXXVII., facing p. 277. 

Ann Arbor High School (State) : 
Domestic Science Course at, 03. 

Anthropology, Teaching of : 

In Institutions under Private Control : 
Lake Brie College for Women, 174. 

University of Chicago, Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
of, 222, 223. 

Anthropometry, Lectures in : 

At Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 177. 
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ArQhiteotiire» Houaoy Teaching of : 

In Institationa under State Control : 
Brookline High School, Mass., 78. 
University of Illinois State Agricultural College, 112. 
University of Ohio College of Domestic Science and Agriculture, 116. 
University of the State of New York, Albany, New York, App. L.^ 
p. 323. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Numberof hours devoted to. Tables 
XXXI. p. 213, and XXXVn. facing p. 277 ; Synopsis of Course, 
App. P., p. 304. 
Boston Housekeeping School, App. O., p. 316. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 196, 200. 
Teachers* College, Columbia University, New York, App. H., p. 317. 

Architecture (Sanitary Aspect of). Teaching of : 
In Technical Institutes under Private Control : 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Illinois, 180. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 187. 

Arithmetic, Teaching of : 

In Institutions under State Control : 
Grade Schools, 1, 6. 

Cleveland Public Grade Schools, 04. 
Lynn Grade Schools, 66. 
Manhattan and the Bronx High Schools, New York City, 101. 
Providence Manual Training High School, App. B., p, 292. 
Salem Normal School, 137. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Chicago University School of Education, Table XXII. facing p. 161. 
In Summer Schools : 

Chicago University School of Education, 248. 

Armour Institute, Chicago, 3. 

Art, Instruction in : 

Free Lectures in Art, 246. 

In Institutions under State Control : 

Brookline High School, Mass., 76, 78. 

University of Illinois State Agricultural College, 112. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Boston Housekeeping School, App. Q., p. 316. 

Chicago University Elementary School, 148. 

Chicago University School of Education, Table XXII. facing p. 161. 

Lake Erie College for Women, 172. 

Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 167. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 204. 

Teachers' College, Columbia University, New York, 228, 229 ; Out- 
line of Course, App. H., p. 317. 
In Summer Schools : 

Chicago University School of Education, 248. 

Asiooiation of College Alumnn, 19, 121. 
Sanitaiy Sdenoe Qub of, 238^39. 

Associations : 

Association of College Alumnn, 238-39. 
Illinois Association of Domestic Science, 237-38. 
National Educational Association, 7. 

National Househoki Economic Association. See National Household 

Economic Association. 
Ohio Federation of Women's Clubs, 18-19. 

Women's Educational and Industrial Union, See Women's Educational 
I and Industrial Union. 

Young Women's Christian Association. See Young Women's Christian 
Aasoeiation. 
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iitrooQiiiy, TMMfaing of : 

At Chicago UidTerrity School of Edaoatioa, TaUe XXII.» facing p. 151. 

In Cb^duid Pablio Grade Sohook» 64. 

In Manhattan and the Bronx High Schook, 101. 

Attendance, Oompiilflory : 

AgM of, 1, 4^, 28. 

Anbncndale, Maaa. : 

LaneQ'a Seminary, 9-10. 

Baohelmr of Arts Degree : jSae Degreea. 

BachelcMT of Soienoe Degree : 5ee Degrees. 

Bacteriology, Teaching of : ' ^ 

In InatitattoDa under State Control : 
BrooUine, Mass., High School, 79. 
Detroit Central High School, 96. 
Framingham State Normal Scho ol, n amber of hours per week 

devoted to, 127-28, Table XXXVH ffiGing p. 277. 
Hackley Manual Hi^ School, 86. 
Providence Manual Training High School, 83. 
State University of Michigan, \2L 
.University of Hlinois State Agricultural College* 112. 
University of Ohio, College of Domestic Science and Agriculture, 116. 
In Institutions imder Private Control : 

Boston Housekeeping School, App. G., p. 314. 

Bradley Institute, Peoria, Illinois, 180. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, App. F., pp. 308, 309; number 

of hours per week devoted to, 213 ; Table XXXVH 
Lake Erie College for Women, 172. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 187. 
Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, number of hours 

per week devoted to, 167. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 196, 197, 200, 203; number of hours 

per week devoted to. Table XXXVIL 
Simmons Female College, Boston, 219. 

Teachers' College, Columbia University, New York, optional, 233. 
University fA C&cago, 222, 223. 
In Summer Schools : 

Chautauqua Summer School of Domestic Science, 247, App. J., 
p. 320. 
Set aiao Biology, Teaching oL 

Basketry, Teaching of : 

In Institutions under State Control : 

Providence Manual Training High School, 83, App. R, p. 289. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 191, 195, 197, 200, 204. 
Teachers' CollegCf Columbia University, New York, 227-28. 
Report of Lake Pladd Conference of Teachers of Household Economics 
in re^^ to, 13, 16. 

Battersea Pol ytechn ic : 

TaUe XXXVIL shewing number of hours devoted to each subject in the 
Normal Training Courses of the Training Scho(4 of Domestic Economy 
of the, /ooing p. 277. 

Bentley, Miss Luetta : 

Courses in Hygiene and Physiology 'given by, at Lake Erie College for 
Women, 174-75. 

Berier, Miss Isabel : 

Professor of Household Science, University of Illinois, 110, 111, 113. 
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Bible, Study of : * 

At Lftke Erie Gollege for Women, 172. 

Bibliography of Domestic Sdenoe : 
See App. L., pp. 331-35. 

Biology, Teaching of : 

In InstitutionB under State Control: 

Ann Arbor High School, 03. 

Brookline High School, Massachusetts, 76, 78, 79. 

Cleveland (Ohio) ffigh Schools, 94. 

Detroit Oentral High School, 99. 

Framingham State Normal School^ number of hours per week 
devoted to 128, Table XXXVII., facing p. 277. 

Hackley Manual High School, 86. 

Hyannis State Normal School, 138. 

Manhattan and the Bronx High Schools, New York City, 101. 

Salem, Mass., Normal School, 136, 137. 
In Institutions under Private oontrol : 

Bradley Institute, Peoria, Illinois, 180. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 213, App. F., p. 309 ; number of 
hours per week devoted to, see Table XXXVIL 

Horace Mann School, New York City, 166. 

Lake Erie College for Women, 172. 

Lewis Institute, CSiicago, 184, 186. 

Massachusetts Listitute of Technology, Boston, 187. 

Pratt Institute High School, Brooklyn, 159. 

Simmons Female College, Boston, 219. 

Teachers' College, Columbia University, 232. 

Vassar College, 216. 
In Summer Schools : 

Chicago University School of Education, 248. 
See also Bacteriology, Teaching of; Botany, Teaching of; Zoology, 
Teaching of. 

Blackboard, use of : 

At Cookery and Sewing Classes, 36, 46. 

Blind Children : 

Instruction of, in Domestic Science Subjects, 26& 

Bloomington, State University of Indiana at : 
Course of Hygiene at, 123, 126. 

Boards of Education : < '' * « 

Election Powers, and Duties of, 6. > : ' 

Book-keeping, Teaching of : 

In Institutions under State Control : 
Brookline, Mass., High School, 76. 
Providence Manual Training High School, 83, App. B., p. 289. 

Boston (Mass.) : 

Cooking School : 

Admission to, requirements for, 170. 

Fees for Courses at, 170. 

Normal Course at, scope of, 169-70. 
Grade Schools, 47-49 ; Hygiene Courses in, 66. 
High SohooLs: 

Household Science Coureee in, 164., App. D. 
Home Economics Exhibition at, 238-39. 
Louisa M. Alcott dub, 243. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology : 

Course a , 187-88. 

Study of Sanitary Aspects of various Professions in, 187. 
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Boston (MasB.): — eanHnued. 

Normal School of GymnaBticB : 

Aims of, 176u 

Founded 1889, 175. 

Nature and Scope of Course at, 17G, 178-79. 

Table of Cburse at, 177. 
School of Housekeeping, 220-21 ; Synopsis of Course at, Appu G., pp. 

314-10. 
Simmons Female College : 

Course in Household Economics at, 217-20. 
ToujQg Women's Christian Association: 

Lessons on the " Kitchen Garden " for Primary School Children 
giyen by, 243. 

Botany, Teaching of : 

In Institutions under State Control : 

doTeland Public Grade Schools, 64. 

Detroit Central High School, 96. 

Hackley Manual ^gh School, 86. 

Providence Manual Training High School, 82, 83, App. B., p. 291. 

Salem State Normal School, 137. 

University of Illinois State Agricultural College, 112. 

University of Ohio College of Domestic Science and Agriculture, 116. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

C^cago University Elementary School, 148. 

Teacl^rs' College, Columbia University, 233. 
In Summer Schools: 

Chautauqua School of Domestic Science, 245, App. J., pp. 319-20. 
See aiUo Biology. 

Bowman, ICss Perla : 

Organisation of Course in Hygiene and Household Economics at the 
Ohio State University by, 114. 

Bradley Institute, Peoria, Illinois : 

Sanitary Science Course at, 180-81. 

Brookline (Mass.) : 
High School: 

General Course at, 76, 77. 

Domestic Science Course at 77, 78, 79-81. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. : 

Institute of Arts and Sciences, 185, 186, 187. 
Pratt Institute (established 1887) : 

Admission to, requirements for, 190, 197, 198, 200. 

Aims of, 189-90. 

Diplomas and Certificates granted on Courses at, 190. 

Domestio Scienoe Courses (Normal Technical, and General) at, 

3, 109, 196-207. 
Dressmaking Course at, 193-94, App. E. 
Kindergarten Course of, 191. 
Number of hours devoted to each subject of Normal Courses in 

Domestic Science and Art at. Table XXXVII., facing p. 277. 
Plan of Domestic Scienoe Department of, 199. 
Pratt Institute High School : 

Curriculum, General, of, 164-^66. 
Domestic Science Course at, 156-61. 

Bmee, O. : 

Superintendent of L3rnn Schools, 67. 

Pryn Mawr College: 

Physical Culture Tec^ching at, 217, 
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BufUo: 

Grade Schools : 

Domestio Hygiene Teaching at, 56. 

Manual Tra^^ in, 46 (noU), 
Bureau of Education, Washington, 4. 

Butler, Dr. Murray : 

His views on Education as a Social Institution, 7. 

California : 

Leland Stanford Junior University 3. 

Campbell, Mias Matilda: 

Syllabus in Cookery, in New York Classes, drawn ap by, 37 

Care of Infants, Instruction in : 

In Institutions under State Control, 71-72. 
iSfee aUo Infants, Feeding of. 

Carman, Dr. George. 

Principal of Lewis Institute, Chicago, 185. 

Carpentry, Teaching of : 

In Institutions under State Control : 

New York Gty Schools, number of hours assigned to, 36. 
Providence Manual Training High School, 82, App. B., p. 289. 

*• Centre " System of Cookery Classes, 25-26. 

Certificates : 

For Teachers of Cooking (New York City State Sohoob), 35-36. 
Set also Diplomas. 

Chambers, Mrs. : 

Directress of Cookery Classes, Pratt Institute High School, Brooklyn, 
156-59. 
Chautauqua (Summer) School of Domestic Science : 
Cooking Classes given by Miss Maria Parloa at, 10. 
Courses at, 247 ; Table of courses, 245 ; Synopsis of Courses, App. J.,pp. 
319-20. 
Chemistry, Teaching of : 
In EnjB^ish Schools : 

Table XXXVII. showing number of hours devoted to each subject 
in the Normal Training Courses at Battersea Polytechnic, Glou- 
cestershire School of Domestic Science, and Leeds School of 
Cookery, facing p. 277. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under State Control : 
Ann Arbor Hj^ School, 93. 
Brookline, Mass., High School, 78. 
Cleveland (Ohio), 94. 
Detroit Central High School, 96. 
Framingha m State Normal School, number of hours devoted to, 128, 

Table XXXVEL 
Hackley Manual High School, 86. 
Hyaonis State Normal School, 138. 
Manhattan and the Bronx High Schools, 101. 
Providence Manual Training High School, 82, 83, App. B., p. 290. 
Salem Normal School, 136 ; length of course, 137. 
University of Qlinois State Agricultoral College, 112. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under Private Control : 

Boston Housekeeping School, App. G., p. 315. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 177. 
Bradley Institute, Peoria,Illinois, 180. 

Chicago University School of Education, Table XXIE., facing p. 151. 
' Detroit Home and Day School, 163. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 210, 213 ; App. F., pp. 305-306 ; 
number of hours devoted to subject, Table XXXVn. 
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Chemistry, Teaching of : — continued, 

In-n.S.A. InstHntionB under Priyate Oontrol i--conHnued. 
' Indianapolk GitIb' Classical School 162. 
Lake Erie College for Women, 172. 
Lowis Institute, Chicago, 184, 186. 
Maaflaohnsett's Institute of Technology, Boston, 187. 
Oiead'^ormal Institute of Domestic Science, 167. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 196, 197, 200, 203 ; number of hours 

devoted to subject. Table XXXVIL 
Pratt Institute Hu;h School, Brooklyn, 156. 
Simmons Female Allege, Boston, 219. 
Teachers* Collie, Columbia University, New York, 231, App. H., 

p. 31S. 
University of Chicago, 222, 223. 
Vassar College 216. 
In U.S.A. Summer Schools : 

Chautauqua Summer School of Domestic Science, 245, App. J., pp. 

319-20. 

Chicago University School of Education, 248. 
Chicago: 

.Armour Institute, 3. 
Lewis Institute : 

Endowment of, 3, 183. 

Six Years' Course in Domestic Economy at, 183-86. 

Table of Course in Domestic Science and Domestic Art at, 1.86. 

University of, 3. 

Courses in Household Technology and related Subjects at, 221, 223. 

Courses in Sanitary Science at, Schedule of, 222. 

Department of Pedagogy at, 224. 

Department of Political Economy at, 224. 

Department of Sociology and Anthropology at, 223. 

Elementary School of, 144-51 ; Table illustrating the Method of 

Instruction at, facing p. 148. 
School of Education of : 

Director (Colonel F. W. Parker) of, in 1901, 151. 

Kindergarten Course of, 151-52, Table XXH, facing p. 151. 

Summer School of, 247-49. 

Table showing a Year's Course at> facing p. 151. 

Table of Summer Course at» 248. 
Summer Sdiools of, 247. ^ 

University Extension Courses in Sanitary Science at, 225. 

Children, Training of : 

Dr. John Dewey's views upon, 143-47. 

8u oho Kindergartens. 
Child Study Department of the Institute of Arts and Sciences, BrooUyn, 187. 

City School Systems : 
Organisation ol 5. 

Civic League, The, 240. 

Civics, Teachmg of : 

In Cleveland Public Grade School, 64. 

In Lynn Grade Schools, 65. 

In Manhattan and the Brcmx High Schools, lOL 

Free Lectures, 244, 246. t^ 

0eveland'(Ohio) : 

Grade Schools : .„,,.•« 

Physiology and Hygiene Course of, 56, 67-64 ; TaUe of course, l»> 

Weekly Time Table of , 64. 

High Schools : 

Hygiene and Physiology Course at, 94. 
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Ctalmi 

Louisa M. Aloott dub, Boston, KmdergaHen Course in Domestic Scienoe 

of, 243-44. 
Sanitary Science Qub of the Association of OoUege Alumne, 238-^. 
Women's. See Women's Gubs. 

Go-eduoation : 

Baeential to National weU-being, 283-84. 

In Detroit Home and Day School (Kindergarten, Primary, and Inter- 
mediate Departments), 183. 
In Hygiene leaching, in Schools and OoUeges, 268. 
In Needkworik Teaching in Brookline Schools, 48. 
Policy of. Preponderance of, i. 

Oolleges: 

Age of Students Attending. 8u Ages of Students. 

Endowment of, 104. See (dso Fees (for Courses and Boarding Bxpenses). 

Finance and Length of Courses. 
QoTemment of, 104. 
History and Development of, 100-04 
Methods of Instruction in, 104. 
Normal Colleges : 

First Established in 1839, 3. 
Institutions under State Control : 

Admission to, Requirements for, 133, 135. 
Length of Courses of, 133. See aUo Fees (for Courses, and 
Boarding Expenses), Finance, and Length of Courses, 

Number of, 3. 

For Institutions see under Teachers, Training of 
Institutions under Private Control ; 
Number of, 3. 
For Institutions, H€ under Teachers, Training of 

Number of, 105. 

Number of Students attending, Increase in, 12. 
Position of Domestic Science in Curricula of, 266-67. 
State Agricultural Colleges: 

Admission to. Requirements of, 3. 

Aims of, 3. 

Curriculum of. Debates of Lake Placid CSonferenoe of Teachers 
of Household Economy as to, 11-12. 

Courses, General and in Household Sciences, at, 105-25. 

(purses of Household Economics and Hygiene at» 273-74. 

Establishment of, Morrill Acts of 1862 affecting, 2 

Fees at, 104-5. 8u aho Fees (for Courses, and Boarding Ex. 
pensee). Finance, and Length of Courses. 

Government of. Form of, 104. 

Income o^ Sources of, 104. See aUo Fees (for Courses, and Boards 
ing Expenses), Finance and Length of Courses. 

For Institutions see : 

Colorado, University of, State Agricultural College of. 
Illinois, State University, Agricultural College of. 
Kansas State University, Agricultural College of. 
Michigan State University, Agricultural College of. 
Ohio State University, College of Domestic Science and 
Agriculture of. 

Women's (Under Private Control) : 
For Institutions Me : 

Boston Sohool of Hoosekaeping. 

Bryn Hawr College. 

Mount Holyoke Women's College. \ 
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(Jolleges : — continued^ 

Women's (Under Private Control) : — continued. 
For InstitutioQB :— continued. 

Simmons Female College, Boston. 

Smith College. 

Vassar GoU^e. 

Wellesley CMlege. 
8ee also under respeotiye subjeots. 

Oolorado: 

UniTefnty of. State Agrioaltmal OoU^ge of: 
Household Science Oourse in, 108» 121. 
Oolumbia University, New York, 3. 

Teachers' OoUege of, see New York City. 
Cbnuneroial Schools, 2. 
Oommissioner of Bdnoation, National : 

See Harris, W. T. 
OommissiQners of Pablio Schools, 0. 
Cbmmon Schools, Superintendents of, 5. 
Compulsory Attendance: 

See Attendance. 
Oonferance^ Lake Placid, of Teachers of Household Economics, 1890, 10^17. 

Cookery, Teaching of: 
In English Schools: 

Table XXXVII. showing number of hours devoted to each subject 
in the Normal Training Courses in Domestic Science at Battersea 
Polytechnic, Qlouoeetershire School of Domestic Science, and 
Leeds School of Cookery, facing p. 277. 
In U.S.A. : 

Introduction of, 9-10. 

Qlass or Metal Cup Measure used in, 29 (no<«). 
In U.S.A. Institutions under State Control : 
Centre System of, 25-26. 

Fees for Classee, in Crade Sdhools, 42. Su aho Fees, etc. 
Lessons given to Public School Children by the Yoong Women's 

Christian Association, 9. 
Number of hours per week assigned to : 

Framingham State Normal School, Table XXXVII. 
New York City Schools, 31. 
Philadelphia Schools, 36. 
Providence Manual Training Hi|^ School, 82. 
Toledo Schools, 36. 
Washington Schools, 39. 
Obligatory Subject for Qirls in Washington Schools, 39. 
In Grade Schools, 6, 10, 23-26. 

Length of Course, 24. See also Fees (for Courses, and Boarding 

Expenses), Finance and Length of Courses. 
Number of Scholars attending Classes, 24, 31, 36, 37, 39. 
New York City School, 31-36. 
New York Cooking School, 9. 
Philadelphia Schools, 37-39. 
Toledo Schools, 36-37. 
Washington Schools, 39-42. 
In High Schook : 

Aan Arbor High School, 93. 

Brookline High School, Mass., 78. 

HacUey High School, 86, 88 

Providence Manual Training High School 82, 83-84, App. B» 

p. 290. 
Toledo Manual Training School, 92. 
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Cookery, Teskohing of :-—conHnued. 

In U.S.A. InBtitutioiis under State Ck>ntrol : — conUnued. 
In UniveTsities : 

Uniyersity of tbe State cf New York, Albany, N.Y., App. L» 
pp. 328-2ft. 
In Normal Colleges: 

Framingham State Normal School, 129-90 ; Number of hours 
devoted to, see Table XXXVII. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under Private Control : 
Boston Cooking School, 170. 
Boston Housekeeping School, App. G., pp. 315, 316. 
Chicago University Elementary School, 148, 149, 150. 
Detroit Home and Day School, 163. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 212, 213, 214, 215 ; App. F., pp. 
300-303, 313. Number of hours devoted to, eee Table XXXVII. 
Bastman Mechanics' Institute, Rochester, 182. 
Indianapolis GirPs Classical School, 162. 
Lake Erie CoUege for Women, 174. 
LasseU's Seminary, Aubumdale, Mass., 9-10. 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, 184, 185. 
Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 167, 168. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 196, 197, 200, 202, 203 ; Number of 

hours devoted to, see Table XXXVII. 
Pratt Institute High School, Brooklyn, 154, 156-61. 
Simmons Female College, Boston, 219. 
University of Chicago, 222, 223. 
In U.S.A. Summer Schools : 

Chautauqua Summer School of Domestic Science, 245, App. J., 
pp. 319-20. 
Materials for Cost of. Report of Lake Placid Conference of Teachers 

of Household Economics in regard to, 13, 16. 
U.8.A. Social Agencies providing : 

Indiaaapol^ Kindergarten and Domestic Training Schools, 241. 
Louisa M. Aloott Gub, Boston, 243. 
Women^s Institute, Yonkers, N.Y., 240. 
Utensils for, list of, App. A., p. 286. 

Cooking Laboratories : 

Attached to Schools in Washington, 26. 

Cooking Tables: 

Continuous, Plan of, 28. 

Horseshoe and Group Arrangement of, 27. 

In State Grade Schools, 26-27. 

In Toledo Schools, 92. 

Pratt Institute, Brookl3m, 271. 

Cord Work, Instruction in : 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 197, 200. 

Cornell University : 

Reading Courses for Farmers' Wives at, 250, App. K, p. 321. 

Correlation of Studies : 
In Grade Schools, 42. 
In Institutions under State Control : 

Hackley ^h School, 88. 

Washington Schools, 69. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Chicago University Elementary School, 149. 

High schools, 270. 

Corson, Juliet : 

Cooking Classes on^anised by, 9. 
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Gouraes of Study : 

For Free Pablio Schools, fixed by Boards of Education, /S. 
8e€ also under respective subjects and institution?. 

Dancing, Teaching of : 

At Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 177. 

At Qhioago University School of Education, Summer School, 248. 

Day, Miss Bdna : 

Professor of Chemistry and Biology and Homo Economics at Jjako Erie 
College for Women, 175. 

Deaf C9iildren : 

Instruction of, in Domestic Science, 265. 

Defective Children (Blind, Deaf, and Feeble-mitidod) : 
Instruction of, in Domestic Science, 265. 

Degrees: 

Bachelor of Arts : 

Course of Study in Hygiene for, at Wellesley College, 217. 
Of University of Chicago, 221. 
Bachelor of Science : 

Course of Study in Household Science for, 105. 

Course of Study for, at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

Boston, 188. 
Course of Study for, at Teachers' College, Columbia University, 

New York, 226. 
Course of Study for, at Michigan State University, 118. 

Denominational Schools : 
Curriculum of, 2. 

Detroit (Michigan) : 

Central High School : 

Courses in Hygiene and Physiology at, d4-97. 
Table of Hygiene and Phjrsiology Course at, 96. 
Home and Day School (Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate, and 
Academic Departments), 163-64. 

Dewey, Dr. John : 

His Views on Education, 7-8. 

His Views upon the Training of Children, 143-48. 

Diplomas : 

For Courses in Domestic Science : 

At Boston Cooking School, 170. 

At Hackley Manual Hig^ School, 86, 87. 

At the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 190. 

At the Teachers' College, 0>lumbia University.^ew Ygrk, 226. 
Teachers', 277-78. 
See aUo Certificates. 

Domestic Science : 

As a Technical Subject, 281-83. 

Domestic Science Teaching : 

Diversity of Practice respecting, obtaining in Grade and High Schools, 

Table showing, 21. 
Educational versw Utilitarian Value of, 8. 
Growth of, 8-9. 

History and development of, 8. 
Intooduotion of, 9. 
Organisation of : 

Three Schools of Thought motive in, 8, 19-20. 
Term of : 

Discussion as to choice of suitable, by Lake Placid Conference of 
Teachers of Household Economics, 11. 
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Domestio SoienoeTeaohtng: — canUnmed. 

Tern of i—conHnued. 

Pamphlets iflsued by Ohio Federation of Women*! Olabt in regaid 
to meaning of, 18-19. 

Subjects included under, 8, 21-22. 
8u also under respective subjects. 

Domestio Service Problem : 

Eight Hours' Day for Servants in Women^s Hall of Chicago Univenily 

223. 
In England, 261-62. 
In the United States, 250-61. 

Drawing, Teaching of : 
In Grdde Schools, 1. 
In Institutions nnder State Control : 
Cleveland PnbUc Grade Schools* 64. 
Hackley Mannal High School, 86-87, 90. 
Hyannis State Normal School, 138. 
Massachusetts Schools, 6. 
Ptovidence Manual Training High School, App. B., p. 289 ; number 

of hours devoted to, 82. 
Salem State Normal School, 137. 

University of Ohio College of Domestic Science and Agriculture, 116. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Chicago University School of Education, Kindergarten Depart* 

ment, TaMe XXII., feuying p. 151. 
Drezel Institute, Philadelphia, number of hours per week devoted 

to, 210, Table XXXVII., facing p, 277. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 191, 197, 200, 201, 204 ; cumber of hours 
per week devoted to, see Table XXXVII. 
In Summer Schools : 

Chicago University School of Education, 248. 

Dressmaking, Teaching of : 

Equipment for High School Courses of. Tables of, App. C, p. 293. 
In Eoglish Institutions : 

Table XXXVII., showing number of hours devoted to, in the Normal 
Training Courses in Domestic Science at Battersea Polytechnic, 
Gloucestershire School of Domestic Science and Leeds School of 
Cookery, facinf/ p. 277. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under State Control : 
Hackley High Schorl, 90. 
Providence Manual Training High School, number of hours devoted 

to, d2. 
Toledo Manual Training School, 92. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under Private Control : 

Drcxel Institute, Philadelphia, General and Technical Oourses, 
216, Table of Normal Courses, App, P., p. 310-11 ; number of 
hours per week devoted to, 210, Table XXXVII. 
Eastman Mechanics' Institute, Rochester, 182. 
Indianapolis Girh' Classical School, 162. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 191, 192-94, 197, 201, App. E., p. 298 ; 

number of hours per week devoted to, $ee Table XXXVn. 
Pratt Institute High School, Brooklyn, 154, 156. 
Teachers' Collage, Columbia University, New York, 228 {length 

of course, 229. 
Not yet included in Curriculum of Elementary Schools, 49. 
U. S. A. Social Agencies providing : 

Women's Institute, Yonkers, New York, Evening Classes, 240 
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Breial Institute, Philadelphia : 
Q^t Philadelphia. 

Dyeing and Cleaning, Instraotion in : 
In Institntionfl under State Control : 

BVamingham State Normal School, 128. 
In Institations under Private Control : 

Chicago Uniyersity Elementary School, 149. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, App. F., 312 ; number of hours 
devoted to. wt Table XXXVII., facing p. 277. 

Dynamics, Teaching of : 

Providence Manual Training High School, App. B., 280, 290. 

Eastman Mechanics' Institute, Rochester : 
Ste Rochester. 

Economics, Homo : 

StJt Home Economics. 

Education, History of, Teaching of : 

[n Insratutions under Private Control : 

Drezel Institute, Philadelphia, App. F., p. 305 ; number of hours 

devoted to, 213, Table XXXVII.. facing p. 277. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 197, 200. 203 ; number of hours devoted 

to, *ce Table XXXVII. 
Teachers* College, Columbia University, New York, 229, 232. 
8tt dUo Pedagogy, Teaching of. 

Education, Superiutendents of, 5. 

Elasticity of Educational Methods in the United States, 7, 20. 

" Elective " system in Force in High Schools, 1. 

Elementary Science : 

Set Science (Elementary). 

Elliott, Miss S. Maria : 

Courses in Household Science in Boston High Schools given by, 164. 

Elocution, Teaching of : 

In Institutions under State Control ; 

Manhattan and the Bronx High Schools, 101. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

At the Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 167. 

Bmergenoies, Lectures on : 

In Institutions under State Control : 

Detroit Central High School, 96. ' . 

Hackley Manual High School, 86. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Boston Housekeeping School, App. G., p. 315. 

Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 177. 

Drezel Institute, Philadelphia, number of hours devoted to, 213, 
Table XXXVH., facing p. 277. 

Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 167, 168. 

Pratt Institute High School, 154. 

Teachers' CoUege, Columbia University, New York, 233. 

Endowment of Institutions : 

StA Fees (for Courses, and Boarding Expenses), Finance, and Length of 
Courses. 

Engineering : 

High Schools for, 2. 

Sanitary Aspect of, Teaching of, at Bradley Institute,PeoriaJllinois,180. 
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Engliflh* Teaohing of : ' 

In InstitationB under State Oontrol : 
Brookline High School, Mass., 76. 

Manhattan and the Bronx High Sohoob, New York Oity^ 101. 
University of Illinois State Agrioultoral CoUege» 112. 
In Institutions under Private Oontrol : 

Drexel Institute. Philadelphia, number of hours devoted to, ms 

Table XXXVII., faoing p. 277. 
Lake Erie College for Women, 172. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklvn, number of hours devoted to, see Table 
XXXVII. 

English Ck>mposition, Teaching of : 

In Institutions under State Control : 

Brookline High School, Mass., 76. 

Cleveland Public Grade Schools, 64. 

Providence Manual Training High School, App. B., pp. 289^90. 

University of Ohio College of Domestic Science and Agriculture, 116. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Compulsory, 209. 

Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 1 67. 

English Literature, Teaching of : 
See Literature. 

English Normal Training Courses in Domestic Science : 
See Battorsea Polytechnic. 

Gloucestershire School of Domestic Science. 
Leeds School of Cookery. 

Equipment : 

Cooking Tables, see Cooking Tables. 

Of Cookery and Manual Training Centres, 25, 26-31, App. A., p. 286. 
Of Cookery and Needlework Classes, 269-70 ; at Evidence Manual 
Training High School, 82. 

For Dressmaking and Laundiy Work courses (High Schools), Table of , 
App. C, p. 293. 

Ethics, Teaching of : 

At Lake Erie College for Women, 172. 

Evans, Miss : 

Principal of Lake Erie College for Women, 173. 

Evem'ng Classes : 

Cookery, at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 215, App. F., p. 312-13. 

Cookery and Sewing, at the Lewis Institute, Chicago, 185. 

Cookery, Sewing, Millinery, and Dressmaking, given by the Women's 
Institute, Yodcers, New York, 240. 

Given by Technical Institutes and Manual Training High Schools, 216. 
Examinations : 

For Licence to Teach Cooking (New York Board of Examiners), 35>36. 
Exhibition of Home Economics, Boston, Mass., 238-39. 
Faculties of Universities, 4. 
Farmers* Wives : 

Beading Courses for, at Cornell University. See Cornell University. 
Feeble-minded Children : 

Instruction of, in Domestic Science, 265. 

Fees (for Courses, and Boarding Expenses), Finance, and Length of Courses : 
Cooking Classes, in Grade Schools, 4^-43. 
Domestic Science Courses : 

In English Institutions (Battersea PoljTtechnio, Gloucestershire 
School of Domestic Science, and Leeds Cookery School), see Table 
XXXVIL. faoing p. 277. 
Boston Cooking School, 170. 
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Fees (for Goaraee, and Boardiag SxpeasoB), Fiaanoe, and Length of 

Oouraes— eonitfiMAi. 
Domestio Soienoe OourseB i-^eomUnfied, 

Brookline High School, Mass., 78. 

Ohioago University, 221, 222. 

Ohicago University School of Education, Summer School, 248. 

Detroit Central High School, 96. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Table XXXVII., App. P., p. 299. 

Bastman Mechanics' Institute, Rochester, 183. 

Framingham State Normal School, 128, 133-^ Table XXXVII., 
facing p. 277. 

Hackley Manual High School, 86. 

Indianapolis Girls' Classical School, 162. 

Lake £rie College for Women, 172. 

Lewis Institute, Chicago, 186. 

Michigan State University, 124. 

Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 167, 168, 169. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 189, 197, 200, Table XXXVII. 

Providence Manual Training High School, 82. 

Salem State Normal School, 137. 

Teachers' College, Columbia University, New York, 226, 229, 232. 

University of Illinois State Agricultural College, 112. 

University of Ohio College of Domestic Science and Agriculture, 116. 
General Coiurses : 

Brookline High School, Mass., 76. 

Lake Brie College for Women, 171. 

Simmons Female College, Boston, 219-20. 

State University of Illinois, 109. 

Teachers' College, Columbia University, 220. 

University of Chicago, 221. 

Fencing, Teaching of : 

At Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 177. 

Ferguson, W. B. : 

Article by, in '* Bducational Review," in regard to Statutes of 1893 aud 
1902 respecting Temperance Teaching, 53-54. 

Financial support : 

Allotted to Domestic Science Teaching, 279. 
Sources of, 4. 

See aUo Fees (for Courses and Board Expenses), Finance, and Length of 
Courses. 

Food Museums : 

At the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 206. 

Food Stuffs (Chemistry, etc., of), Study of : 
In Bnglish Institutions : 

Table XXXVII. showing number of hours devoted to, in the 
Normal Training Courses at Battersea Polytechnic, Gloucester- 
shire School of Domestic Science, and Leeds School of 
Cookery, facing p. 277. 
In U.b.A. Institutions under State Control : 
Brookline High School, Mass., 78. 
Detroit Central High School. 96. 
Framingham State Normal School, 128. 
Michigan State University, 124. 

Providence Manual Training High School, 82, App. B., pp. 291, 
292. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under Private Control : 

Boston Housekeeping School, 220, App. G., p. 310. 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Blinois, 180. 
Detroit Home and Day SchooU 163. 
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Food StofiEs (CSiemistry, eto., of). Study of :— ^ofMtntied. 

In U.S. A. InstitatiooB under Private Control: 

Diesel Institute, Philadelphia, 211, 213, App. P., p. 907 ; number 

of hours devoted to, Table XXXVII. 
Framingham State Normal Sohool, 126 ; number of boon devoted 

to, «ee Table XXXVU. 
Lake Erie College for Women, 174. 
Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 168 : number of 

hours devoted to 167. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 196, 203. 

Teachers' College, Columbia University, New York, 229, 231, 232. 
University of Chicago 222, 223. 
In Summer Schools : 

Chautauqua Summer School of Domestic Science, 245. 

Forging, Instruction in : 

At Pratt Institute High School, Brooklyn, 154. 

Framingham State Normal School : 

Course in Household Arts at, 125-34 ; Schedule of Course, 128 ; number 
of hours devoted to each subject of, 9ee Table XXXVn., facing p. 277. 
Fees and Cost of Board at, see Fees, etc. 

Frederick, Professor Frank : 

Conductor of Arts Course at the University of Illinois State Agricultural 
College, 113. 

French, Teaching of : 

In Institutions imder State Control : 

Brookline High School, Mass., 76. 

Framingham State Normal School, 128 ; number of hours devoted to, 
8et Table XXXVIT.. facing p. 277. 

Manhattan and the Bronx High Schools, New York City, 101. 

University of Illinois State Agricultural College, 112. 

University of Ohio College of Domestic Science and Agriculture, 116. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Chicago University School of Education, Table XXII., facing p. 151. 

Lake Erie College for Women, 172. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 201. 
In Summer Schools : 

Chicago Univernty School of Education, 248» 

Geography, Teaching of : 
Free Lectures in, 246. 

In. Grade Schools, 1. ,^ ^ / .. 

In High Schools, 2. .J« ' . 

In Institutions mider State Control : / ' . 

Cleveland Public Grade Schools, 04. , 

Hackley High School, 86. 

Lynn Grade Schook, 65. 

Massachusetts Schools, 6. 

Providence Manual Trainmg High School, 83. 

Salem Normal School, 137. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Chicago University School of Education, Table XXIL, facing p. 151, 
Summer Schools : 

Chicago University School of Education, 248. 

Geography (Physical), Teaching of : 

At Hackley Manual High School, 86. 

At Providence Manual Training High School, 83, App. B., p. 289. 

Geology, Teaching of. 

At the Detroit Home and Day School, 163. 
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Geometiy, Teaohing of : 

In Institations under State Control : 

Brookline High School, Mass., 76. 

Providenoe libnual Training High School, 83, App. B., pp. 290-91. 
In InstitutionB nnder Private Oontrol : 

Oread Normal Institate, 168. 

George, Dr. Rebecca Rogers : 

Ooniae in Hygiene at the State University of Indiana given by, 123. 

German, Teaching of : 

[n Institations under State Control : 
Brookline High School, Mass., 76. 
Cleveland Public Grade Schools, 64. 

Manhattan and the Bronx High Schools, New York City, 101. 
Providence Manual Training High School, App. B., pp. 291-92. 
Qniversity of Illinois State Agricultural College, 112. 
University of Ohio College of Domestic Science and Agriculture, 11 G. 

In Institutions under Private Control : 

Chicago University School of Education, Table XXIL, facing i^ 151. 

Lake Erie College for Women, 172. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 201. 

Glass or Metal Cup Measure, used in teaching cooking, 29 (note), 

Gloucestershire School of Domestic Science : 

Table XXXVII. showing number of hours devoted to each subject in 
the Normal Training Course of Domestic Science at, facing p. 277. 

Good Habits Talks : 

In Grade Schools, 62, 69. 

Grade (Primary and Grammar) Schools : 

Average age of children attending, 1, 264. 
Curriculum, general, of, 1. 

Debates of Lake Placid Conference of Teachers of Household 
Economics as to, 11>12. 

Development of, in Massachusetts, 6. 

Position of Domestic Science in, 266-67. 

See dUo under respective subjects. 
Domestic Science Courses in : 

Equipment of, and numbers attending classes of, etc., 23-31, 269-70. 

See also under respective subjects. 
Methods employed in teaching of Domestic Science and Hygiene in, 267- 

69. 
Table showing Diversity of Practice obtaining in teaching of Domestic 

Science in, and in High Schools, 21. 
For Institutions under State^Control, see : 

Boston Grade Schools. |g 

Buffalo Grade Schools. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Grade Sohoola 

Hyannis, Mass., Grade School 

Lvnn, Mass., Grade Schools. 

Massachusetts, Elementary Schools of. 

Toledo Grammar Grade Schools. 

Washington Grammar Grade Schools. 
For Institutions under Private Control, su : 

Chicago University Elementary School. 

Chicago Universily School of Education. 
Bte aUo under respective subjeots and undet 

Intermediate Schools. 

Grammar Sohools. 

4 

6490. Z 
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Grammar, Teaching of : ■ ■ \ 

In lastitatioiiB under State Oontrol : 
Grade Schools, 6. 

Cleveland Pablic Grade Sohool, 64. 
Lynn Grade School, 66 
Providence Manual Training High School, App. B., p 2^2. 
Salem State Normal School, 137. 
Grammar Schools : 

Age of Children attending, I. 
Ourrioulum o( 1, 2, 
For InstitutionB under State Control : 
See: 

New York City Grammar Schools. 

Philadelphia Grammar Schools. 

Toledo Grammar Grade Schools. 

Washington Grammar Grade Schoo]& 

Greek, Teaching of: 

At Chicago University School of Education, Table XXJI. foe ng p. Mi 
At Manhattan and the Bronx High Schools, Now York City, 101. 

Greer, Edith : 

Director of Domestic Science Department, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 106. 

Giiliok, Dr. Luther : 

Superintendent of Pratt Institute High School, Brooklyn, 153 
Gymnastics, Teaching of : 

In Institutions under State Control : 
Haokley Manual High School, 86-87. 
Framingham State Normal School, 128. 
Salem State Normal School, 137. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 175-80. 
Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 168. 
Pratt Institute High School, Brooklyn, 154, 191. 
Simmons Female College, Boston, 219. 

Hackle^ Manual High School : 

Domestic Science and Art Course at, 85-90 ; Schedule of Course, S6. 
Haggenbotham, Miss : 

Views of, on Domestic Service Problem, 253-56. 
Harris, Dr. W. T. (National Commissioner of Education), 4. 

His views on the Training of Children, 142. 
Hemenway, Mrs. : 

Boston Normal School of Cookery founded by, 125. 

Boston Normal School of Gymnastics founded by, 175. 
Henderson, Professor Charles B. : 

Lectures in Sociology given by, at Chicago University, 223, 224. 
High Schools : 

See Secondary (or High) Schools. 
Histology, Teaching of : 

At Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 177. 
History, Teaching of : 

Free Lectures in History, 246. 

In Grade Schools, 1, 6. 

In High Schools* 2. 

In Institutions under State Control : 

Brookline, High Schools, Mass., 76. 

Cleveland Public Grade Schools, 64. 

Detroit (Michigan) Central High School, 94. 
; Lynn Grade Schools. 65, 67. 

Manhattan and the Bronx High Sohoob, New York City, 101. 

Providence Mani^l Training High School, App. B., p. 290 

Umwffiity of Illinois State Agricultural College, 11^. 
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In Institutioniii under Private Control : 

Ghioago University SleoMntary Sohool, 148. 

Qhioago University School of Siduoation, Table XXIL facing p. 151. 

Lake Erie College for Women, 172. 

Teaohera' College, Columbia University, New York» 232. 
Tn Summer Schools : 

Chioago University School of Bduoation, 248. 

Homans, IGss : 

Frindpal of Boston Normal Sohool of Gymnastios, 176. 

Home Eoonomios : 

Exhibition of, at Boston, Mass., 238-39. 

National Household Eoonomio Asuooiation, 19, 239, 

Teaching of : 

In Colleges, Universities^ and Schools : 

Inquiry of Sub-oommittee of Lake Placid Conference of Teachers 
of Household Economics in regard to, 12-17. 
In Institutions under State Control : 
State University of Michigan, 124. 
University of Illinois State Agricultural College, 112. 
University of Ohio College of Domestic Science and Agriculture, 

116. 
University of the State of New York, Albany, N.Y., Syllabus 
of Course at, 249, App. L., pp. 322-35. 
In Institutions imder Private Control : 

Boston Housekeeping School, App. 6., p. 315. 

Chicago University, 222. 

Chicago University School of Education, 248. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, App. F., p. 305 ; number of 

hours devoted to. Table XXXVII. {aoing p. 277. 
Indianapolis Girls' Classical School, 162. 
Lake Erie College for Women, 172, 174. 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, 184. 
Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 167. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 196, 200, 203. 
Simmons Female College, Boston, '217-20. 
n Summer Schools : 

Chicago University School of Ednoaticm, 247, 248, 249. 
Home Economics Exhibition, Boston, Mass., 238-39. 
Horace Mann School, New York City (Kindeigarteii, Elementary and 
Secondary Departments) : 

Hygiene and Physiology Courses at, 164-66. 
Instruction of Defective Children at, 265. 
Horticulture, Teaching of : 

At the University of Ohio College of Domestic Science and Agricul- 
ture, 116. 
Housekeeping, School of. Bostons 

8u Boston. 
Housewifely, Teaching of: 
In English Schools: 

Table XXXVII. showing number of hours devoted to, in the Normal 
Training Courses of the Battersea Polytechnic, Gloucestershire 
School of Domestic Science^ *^and Leeds School of Cookery, 
jadng p. 277. 
In U.S.A. Hi^^ Schools, 93. 
In U.S.A. Grade Schools, 23, 50-^ 
House Work, I^raotical, Teaching of : 

At Oread Normal Institute of Domestic. Science, 167, 169. 
Hughes, Professor James L. (Superintendent^of Public Schools of Toronto) : 
His views on the Influence of Home Lif^ upon Children, 281. 

9490. z 
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Hyannis, Mass. : 
Grade School: 

Physiology and Hygiene Course at» 66, 59. 
State Normal School: 

Coarse in Physiology and Hygiene at, 138. 
Hygiene, Teaching of: 

In English Institutions : 

Table XXXVII. shewing number of hours devoted to, in the Normal 
Training Courses of the Battersea Polytechnic, Gloucestershire 
School of Domestic Science, and Leeds School of Cookery, 
facing p. 277. 
In U.8.A, : 

Co-eduoational, in Schools and Colleges, 266 ; obligatory in Primary 

and Grammar Schools, 62 ; in few High Schools, 76, 94. 
In Grade Schools 1, 6, 23, 62-^56, 267-69. 
In High Schools, 94. 
In Colleges and Universities, 121-25, 273-74; obligatory in most 

CoUeges, 176. 
In Normal Schools, 136. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under State Control : 
Cleveland (Ohio) High Schools, 94. 
Detroit (Michigan) Central High School, 94-97. 
Hyannis State Normal School, 138. 
Lynn Grade Schools, 66, 66. 
Michigan State University, 123, 124. 
New York aty, Peter Cooper High School, 94, 97-100, 
Salem Mass.. Normal School, 136-38. 
State University of Indiana, Bloomington, 123, 125. 
University of Ohio College of Domestic Science and Agriculturp, 1 16. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under Private Control : 

Boston Housekeeping School, App. G., pp. 314, 316. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 176-80. 
Bradley Institute Peoria, Hlinois, 180. 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 186. 
j Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 210, App. F., p. 309 ; number of 

hours devoted to 213, Table XXXVII, facing p. 277. 
Horace Mann School, New York City, 164-66. 
Lake Erie College for Women ; obligatory, 172, 174. 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, 184. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 191, 196 ; number of hours devoted to, 

su Table XXXVII. 
Simmons Female College, Boston, 219. 
Teachers' College, Columbia University, 23S. 
University of Chicago, 222, 223, 224. 
Vassar College, 216. 
U.S. A Social A^ncies providing: 

Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 240. 
Illinois : 

Association of Domestic Science, 237-38. 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, 180-81. 
State University: 

Admission to, Qualifioatons for. 109. 
Agricultural College of: 

Household Science Course at, 110-13) Schedule of, 112. 
Course Household Science organised by Miss Lou. C. Alien att 

107. 
Fees for Courses at' 109. 
General Course at, 111-13. 
Government of, 109. 
Indiana State University of, Bioomingtoa : 
Set Bloomington. 
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TncHmmpolifl : 

GuIb) GlaaBioal School : 

Hoosehold Sdeiioe Department of, 161-65. 

Eandeigarten and Domestio Training Schools: 
Household Soienoe Conrses at^ 24I-42L 
Indnrtgial Schools: 

Oamoolnm of, 2. 
Infants (Feeding of), Instraotion m : 

At Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 187. 

At New York €k)okery Centres* Z3, 71-72. 

At Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 167 

Intermediate Schools: 

Ontrioulum of, 1. 

Detroit Home and Day School (Intermediate Department), 163*64. 
Iowa State University : 

Household Science dourse at, 121. 
Iron-Work, Teaching of : 

At the Pratt Institute High School, Brooklyn, 154. 
Jacobs, Miss Emma : 

Supervisor of Oookeiy Classes in Washington* 39, 42. 
Jewish (Quarters (New York CRty) 

Teaching of Cooking in, 34. 
Jordan, Professor Edwin O. : 

Courses in Ceneral Bacteriology and in Public Hygiene at Chicago 
University* conducted by* 223. 

Kansas State University : 
Agricultural OoUegs of : 

Household Science, Courses in, 108, 121. 
Kindergartens : 

Age of Children attending, 1. 

CAasses conducted by Louisa 11 Aloott (flub, Boston, 243. 

Growth of Kindergarten movement^ 142. 

Methods of Instruction in, possible advantage of adoption of, in England. 

162-^. 
Organisation of, by the (Tivic League, during Summer Vacations, 240. 
Private, 2. 
For Institutions see : 

Brooklyn. Pratt Institute, Kindergarten Course of. 

Chicago. University of. Elementary School of. 

CHucago. University of. School of Education of. Kindergarten 

Course of. 
Detroit Home and Day School (Eandergarten department). 
Horace Mann School, New York City (Eondergarten department). 
Indianapolis Kindergarten and Domestic Training Schools, 
Worcester, Mass., Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 
Eondergarten Course at. 

Kindergarten Teaching, Study of : 

In Institutions under Private Control : 

CShioago University School of Education. 248. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 200, 203 ; number of hours devoted to, 
see Table XXXVII, facing p. 277. 
In Summer Schools : 

Chicago University School of Education, 248. 
Kinesiology, Teaching of : 

In Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 177. 

Kinn6, Miss EEelen : 
I Professor of Domestio Science^ Teacher's College, Columbia UnivenBity, 

227, 230-31. 
Kirby, Miss: 

Supervisor of Sewing Classes in Philadelphia, 47. , 
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* * Kitchen Qardens **- : 

Tenn explained, 9 (note). 

Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 240. 
Young Women's Christian Aisooiation, Boston Branch, 243. 
Lake Erie Oollege for Women, Pkonesville, Ohio : 

Four Tears' Normal (Jourse in Household Economics at, 171-75. 
Lake Pladd Ctonferenoe of Teaobers of Household Economics, 1899 : 

Reports of Proceedings of firsts second, and third Conferences of, 10-18L 
Lasseil's Seminary, Aubumdale, Mass. : 

€k>oking Classes at, 9-10. 
Latin, Teaching of : 

In Institutions under State Control : 
Brookline High School, Mass., 76. 
Detroit (Michigan) Central High School, 94. 
Manhattan and the Bronx High Schools, New York City, 101. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Chicago University School of Education, Table XXII facing p. 151 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 201. 
Laundry Work, Teaching of : 

Equipment of High School Classes, App. C, p. 294-295. 
In English Schools : 

Table XXXVII. showing number of hours devoted to, in the Normal 
Training Courses in Domestic Science at Battersea Polytechnic, 
Gloucestershire School of Domestic Science, and Leeds School of 
Cookery, facing p. 277. 
In U.S.A. : 

Not yet included in curriculum of Elementary Schools, 23, 49-50. 
In U.8.A. Institntioiis under State Control : 

I^mingham State Normal School, 128, 130; number of hours 

devoted to, «ee Table XXXVII. 
Haokley Manual High School, 86. 88-89. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under Private Control : 
Boston Cooking School, J[ 70. 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 212, 213, App. F., p. 304 ; number 

of hours devoted to, Table XXXVII. 
Eastman Mechanics' Institute, Rochester, 182. 
Indianapolis Giris* Classical School, 162. 

Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 169 ; number of hours 
[\ devoted to, 167. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 200, 202 ; number of hours devoted to, 

»€t Table XXXVII. 
Simmons Female College, Boston, 219. 

Teachers' College, Columbia University, Now York, 231, 232, 233,234. 
U.S.A Social Agencies providing : 

Indianapolis Kindergarten and Domestic Indm'ng Schools, 241. 
Louisa M. Alcott Club, Boston, 243. 
Lectures, Free, on Hygiene, 246. 
Leeds School of Cookery : 

Table XXXVII. dbowing number of hours devoted to each subject in 
the Normal Course in Domestic Science of, facing p. 277. 
Legislation : 

Morrill Acts (1862), The, affecting Agricultural Education, 2. 
Statutes of 1893 and 1902 affecting Temperance Teaching, 53-54. 
Leipzinger, Dr. H. M. : 

Superintendent of Free Lectures to the People, 246. 
Leland Stanford Junior University, California, 3. 
Lengthof Courses : 

See Fees (for Courses and Boarding Expenses) Finance, and Length of 
Courses. 
Lewis Institute, Ghioago : 
iSTm Chicago. 
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tibraries: 

In Iniititutions nnder State Oontrol : 

Framingham State Normal School, 134. 
ProTidflooe Maxiiial Training High School, 82. 
Salem State Normal Schod, 135. 
In InstitaticMis under Priyate Cbntrol : 

Boeton Normal School of QjmnantioB, 179. 
*' Drezd Inatitate, Philadelphia, 208. 

Lake Erie College for Women, 172. 
Ptett Institate, Brooklyn, 191, 197. 
Teaohera^ Gbllege, Oolnmbia University, New York 229. 
Travelling: 

UniTBrmty Extension System of, 237, 249. 
Libraiy Economy, Teaching of : 
In Summer Schools : 

Ghioago University School of Education, 248. 
Science, Teaching of. 
At the Ptett Institute, Brooklyn, 191 . 
Library Training : 

Ooune of, at Simmons Female Oollege, Bostcm, 218. 
Literature, (Eng^sh), Teaching of : 
In High Schools, 2. 
In Institutions under State Control : 
Brookline High School, Mass., 76. 
Cleveland Public Qrade Schools, 64. 
Salem State Normal School, 137. 

University of Ohio, Oollege of Domestic Science and Agriculture, 1 1 B. 
In Institutions under Private Oontrol : 

Chicago University School of Education, Table XXILffacing p. 151. 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, obligatory, 299, 210; number of 

hours per week devoted to, 213, Table XXA.VU., facing p. 277. 
Lake Erie College for Women, 172. 
In Summer Schools : 

Chicago University School of Education, 248. 
Logic, Teaching of : 

Lake Erie College for Women, 172. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 201. 
Louisa M. Alcott Olub, Boston, 243-44. 

Lynn, Mass., Grade School : 

General Course at. Table of, 65. 

Physiology and Hygiene Course at 56, 63, 66-67. 

MacAlister, Dr. : 

President of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 208. 

Maintenance of Educational Institutions : 

Of National Schools, by States or Cities, 4. 

See aUo Fees (for Courses, and Boarding Expenses) Finance, and Length 
of Courses. 

Manners and Morals, Instruction in : 

In Cleveland Public Grade Schools, 64. 
In L3mn Grade Schools, 63, 65. 

Manual Training, Teaching of : 
In Grade Schools, 6. 
In High Schools, 2. 
In Institutions under State Control : 

Brookline High School, Mass., 76. 

Centre system of, 25-26. 

Cleveland Public Grade Schools, 64* 

Providence Manual Training High School 83, App. B., p. 289 
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Manual Trainiiig, Teaohiug of : — conHmud. 

In InBtitatioDS under Private Control : 

ObicagoJUniyersity School of Bduoation, Table XXII.» facing p.l^i- 

Drezel Institute, Philadelphia, 209. 

Oread Normal Listitute of Domestic Science, 167. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 200. 

Teachers' Oollege, Columbia University, Kew York, 229. 
In Summer Schools : 

Chicago University School of Education, 248. 
See also under respective subjects. 

Marketing, Instruction in : 

In Institutions under State Control : 

Framingham State Normal School, number of hours devoted to, 
se€ Table XXXVII., facing p. 277. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Boston Housekeeping School, App. G., p. 316. 

Drezel Institute, PhiladelpUa, number ot hours devoted to, 213, 

Table XXXVII. 
Indianapolis Girls' Olasiical School, 162. 
Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 168 ; number of hours 

devoted to, 167. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 196, 203 ; number of hours devoted to, 

200, Table XXXVH, 
Simmons Female Oollege, Boston, 219. 

Massachusetts ; 

Klementary Schools of : 
Development ofy 6 
Hygiene Course of, 67-68. 
Labour Bureau : 

Bulletins issued by, with regard to Domestic Science problem in 
the United States, 251. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 187-89. 

Mathematics, Teaching of : 

In Institutions under State Control : 

Brookline High School, Mass., 76. 

Hyannis State Normal School, 138. 

Mjtnhattan and the Bronx High Schools, New York City, 101. 

Providence Manual Training School, 83. 

University of Hiinois State Agrioulturid College, 112. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Chicago University School of Education, Table XXII., facing^. 161. 

Lake Erie College for Women, 172. 

Simmons Female College, Boston, 219. 
In Summer Schools : 

Chicago University School of Education, 248. 
See also : 

Algebra, Teaching of. 

Arithmetic, Teaching of. 

Trigonometry, Teaching of. 

Matthews, Professor A. P. : 

Course in Physical Chemistry at Chicago University, conducted by, 223. 

Meals, Serving of. Practice in : 

In Institutions under Private Control : 

Indianapolis Girls' Oassical School, 162. 

Lake Erie College for Women, 171, 173. 

Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 169. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York, 196, 200, 203. 

Teachers' College, Columbia University, New York, 233. 
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MeohAniofl : 

High Sohools for» 2. 

Meteorology, Teaching of : 

In Detroit Home and Day SchooU 164^ 

Michigan : 

Ann Arbor High School, 93. 

Detroit Central High School See Detrmt (Ifiohigan). 

State Uniyersity : 

Agricultural College of : 

Ooorsee in Domestic Science and Domestic Arts at, 118-20. 
Hygiene Oonrse at, 122, 123, 124. 

Millinery, Teaching of : 

In iCngliali Institutions : 

TaUe showing number of hours devoted to, in the Normal Training 
Courses in Domestic Science of the Battersea Polytechnic, and 
Leeds School of Cookery, facing p. 277. 
In U.S.A. : 

Not yet included in curriculum of Elementary Schools, 49. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under State Control : 
Hackley Manual High School, 90. 
PtoTidence Manual Training High School, App. B., p. 289 ; number 

of hours dcToted to, 82. 
Toledo Manual Training School, 92. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under Private Control : 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 215, Ap p. F. , p. 311-12; number 

of hours devoted to, 210, Table XXXVII. 
Indianapolis Girls* Classical School, 162. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 191, 194-95, 197, 201 ; number of hours 

devoted to, see Table XXXVII. 
Ptett Institute High School, Brooklyn, 154, 156. 
Teachers* College, Columbia University, New York, 229. 
n.S.A« Social Agencies providing : 

Women's Institute, Tonkers, New York, 240. 
Mineralogy, Teaching of : 

At Salem Stote Normal School, 137. 
Minnesota State University : 

Household Science Courses at, 108, 121. 

Missouri State University : 

Household Science Courses at, 108, 121. 

Modelling, Teaching of : 

In Institutions under State Control : 

Providence Manual Training School, 82, 83, App. B., p. 290. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Chicago University School of Education, Kindergarten Department, 

Table XXIL, facing p. 151. 
Chicago University School of Education, Summer School, 248. 
Modem Languages, Teaching of 
In High Schools, 2. 
8u aUo : 
French. 
Qerman. 
Morrill Acts (1862), The, 2. 
Mosher, Dr. Eliza: 

Course in Hygiene and Household Economics, initiated by, at Michigan 
State University, 123. 
Mount Holyoke Women's College : 

Plan of lostruction at, 171. 
lioBeums, Arrangement of, Instruction in : 

Chicago University School of Education, Summer School, 248. 
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Muflioy Teaching of : 

Free Leotoiee on Music, 246. 

In Grade Sohools, 6. ^ 

Cleveland Public Grade School, 64. 
In Summer Schools : 

Chicago University School of Education, 248. 
See also Singing. 

National Commissioner of Education : 
See Harris, W. T. 

National Educational Association : 

Its influence on the State system of Education, 7. 

National Household Economic Association, 19, 239. 

Nature Study, Teaching of : 
In Grade Schools, 1, 6. 
In Institutions under State Control : 
Brookline High School, 77. 
Cleveland Public Grade School, 64. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Chicago University School of Education, Table '^^17 facing p. 151, 

162. 
Horace Mann School, New York, 166. 
Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 167. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 197, 200, 203 ; number of hours devoted 
to, see Table XXXVII. facing p. 277. 
In Summer Schoob : 

Chicago University School of Education, 248. 

Nebraska, State University of : ] ; 

Household Science, Courses of, 121. 

Needlework, Teaching of : 
In English Institutions : 

Table XXXVII., showing number of hours devoted to, in the 
Normal Training Courses of Battersea Polytechnic, Gloucestershire 
School of Domestic Science, and Leeds School of Cookery, facing 
p. 277. 
In U.S.A. : 

Co-educational in Brookline (Mass.) Schools, 46. 

In Normal Schools, 134. 

In Grade Schools, 6, 9, 23, 43-49. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under State Control : 

Hackley Manual High School, 86, 90. 

Philadelphia Grammar Schools, 48. 

Providence Manual Training High School, 82, 84-86, App. B., p. 289. 

Toledo Manual Training School, 92. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under Private Control : 

Chicago University Elementary School, 148, 149. 

Detroit (Michigan) Home and Day School, 163. 

Drexel liistitute, Philadelphia, 210, 215, App. F., p. 310. ; number 
of hours devoted to, see Table XXXVII., facing p. 277. 

Eastman Mechanics' Institute, Rochester, 182. 

Indianapolis Girls' Classical School, 162. 

Lewis Institute, Chicago, 184. 

Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 167. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 191, 192-93, 197, 198, 200, 201. 204 i 
number of hours devoted to, see Table XXXVII. 

Pratt Institute High School, Brooklyn, 154. 

Teachers' Ck)llege, Columbia University, New York, 229, 232. 
In U.S.A. Summer Schools : 

Chautauqua Summer School of Domestic Science, 245. 
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Needlework, Teaohing of : — continued. 

Report of Lake Placid Conference ot Teachers of Household Economics 

ip regard to» 13, 16. 
n.S,A. Social Agencies providing : 

Indianapolis Elindergarten and Domestic Training Schools, 241, 242. 
Women's Institute, Yonkers, New York» 240. 

New York aty : 

Cookery centres of,number of Teachers attached to, in 1898 and 1901, 26. 
Cookery Courses in Schools of, 31-36. 
Columhia University, 3. 
Grammar Schools: 

Cooking Course of, 33. 
Horace Mann School : 

Hygiene and Physiology Course at, 164-66. 
Manhattan and the Bronx High Schools : 

General Course at, 101. 
New York Cooking Sdiool, 9. 
People's University Extension Society, 246. 
Peter Cooper High School: 

Hygiene and Ph3rsiology Course at, 94, 97-100. 
School Lihraries of, 36. 
Teachers' College, Columbia University: 

Admission to. Requirements for, 226. 

Course in Household Art at, Cutline of, App. H., pp. 317-18. 

Course in Household Chemistry at. Outline of, App. H., p. 318. 

Courses in Domestic Art and Domestic Science at, 225-34. 

Endowment of, 225, 229, 232. 

Fees for Courses at, ate Fees. 

Status of, 225. 

New York State : 

University of, Albany : 

Syllabus in Home Economics of the Home Education Department 
of, 249, App. L., pp. 322-35. 

Normal Schools : 

8e€ Colleges, Normal. 

Norton, Professor AEoe P. : 

Oouzses in Domestic Science at Chicago University, conducted by, 223. 
Number of Hours : 

Devoted to respective subjects : 

8u Fees (for Courses and Boarding Exx>ense8), finance, and Length 

of Courses. 
8u aUo under respective institutions and subjects. 

Number of Students : 

Attending Colleges, Increase in, 12. 
Attending Cooking Classes : 

Boston Schools, 24. 

Lewis Institute, Chicago, 184. 

New York City Elementary Schools, 24, 31. 

Philadelphia Schools, 37. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 202. 

Toledo Elementary Schools, 36. 

Washington Schools, 39. 
Attending Domestic Science Courses : 

Caiicago Schools, 24-25. 

Hackley Manual High School, 87-88. 

Pratt Ltistitute, Brooklyn, 201. 

Providence Manual Training High School, 81. 

Toledo Bfanual Training School, 91. ' 

Attending Ph3rsiology and Hygiene Classes: 

Pster Cooper High School, New York, 97. 
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Nnnfaig (Home),'?reaohi]ig of : ~" 

In Knglwh Institatioiis : 

Table XXXVIL showing number of houiB devoted to* in the 
Nonnal Courses of Battersea Pcdyteohnio, Glonoesterahiie School 
of Domestio Soienoe» and Leeds School of Oookeiy, fwiing p. 277. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under State Oontrol ; 
Brooldme High SohooU 78» 79. 
Haokley Manual High School, 86, 89. 

Providence Manual Training High School, 83, App. B., p. 292. 
hi U.S.A. Institutions under Private Control : 

Boston Housekeeping School, App. Q., p. 314, 

Drezel Institute, Philadelphia, App. F., p. 303 ; number of hours 

devoted to, 213, Table XXXVIL 
Indianapolis Qirls' Classicid School, 162. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 196. 
Pratt Institute High School, Brooklyn, 154, 161. 
Teachers' College, Columbia University, New York, 232, 233. 

Obligatory Subjects in State Agricultural Colleges, 108. 
Ohio Federation of Women's Clubs : 

Pamphlet on " Domestic Economy " issued by. Quotation from, 18-19. 
Ohio State University : 

College of Domestic Science and Agriculture of : 
Domestic Science Course at, 108, 113-18. 
Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, Worcester, Mass. : 

See Worcester, Mass. 
Parker, Colonel Francis W. : 

His views on Training of Children, 143, 151-62. 
Parloa, Maria: 

Course of Cooking Lessons given by, at Lassell's Seminary, Aubumdale, 

Mass., 9-10. 
Organisation by, of Course at Boston Cooking School, 170. 
Peabody Academy of Science, 136. 
Pedagogical Society of Maine, 205. 
Pedi^ogy, Teaching of: 

In TCti gliftVi Institutions: 

Table XXXVIL showing number of hours devoted to, in Normal 
Training Courses of Battersea Polytechnic, Gloucestershire School 
of Domestic Science, and Leeds School of Cookery, facing p. 277. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under State C<Hitrol : 

Framingham State Normal School, number of hours devoted to, 

set Table XXXVII. 
Hyannis State Normal School, 138. 
Salem State Normal School, 137. 
University of Illinois State Agricultural College, 112. 
University of Ohio College of Domestic Science and Agriculture, 116. 
In U.S. A. Institutions under Private Control : 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 177. 
Drezel Institute, Philadelphia, munber of hours devoted to, 9et 

Table XXXVIL 
Lake Erie College for Women, 172. 
Oread Normal Listitute of Domestic Science, 167. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, number of hours devoted to, 9u. Table 

xxxvn. 

University of Chicago^ 224. 
In Summer Schools : 

Chautauqua Summer School of Domestic Sdenoe, 245, App. J., 

p. 320. 
Chicago University School of Education, 248. 
8u &o Education (History of). Teaching of. 
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People's Unirersity Extension Sooiety» New York Oity : 
Home Soienoe Classes of, 246w 

Peter Oooper High Sohool, New York aty : 
8te New York Qty. 

Philadelphia : 

Drexel Institute, 3, 109. 

Admission to. Requirements for, 210» 213 ; Form of Application 

for, App. F., p. 299. 
Aims of, 207-08. 

Domestic Arts Course at. Table of, 210. 

Domestic Science Course at, 208,211-15, 216, App. F., pp. 299-313; 
Number of hours devoted to, 213, Table XXXVII. 
Girls' High School : 

First Organisation of Cookery Classes in, 25. 
Grammar Schools : 

Needlework Course at. Table of, 48. 

Photography, Teaching of: 

I^videnoe Manual Training High School, 83. App. B., p. 292. 

Ph- -^ical Training: 

In Grade Schools, 1, 6. 

In Institutions under State Control : 

Cleveland Public Grade School, 64. 

Framingham State Normal School, number of hours devoted to, 
aee Table XXXVII., facing p. 277. 

Manhattan and the Bronx High Schools, 101. 

University of Illinois State Agricultural College, 112. 

University of Ohio College of Domestic Science and Agriculture, 116. 
lu Institutions under Private Control : 

Bryn Mawr College, 217. 

Chicago University School of Education, Table XXII., lacing p. 151. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 210, 213 ; number of hours devoted 
to, see Table XXXVII. 

Lake £hie College for Women, obligatory, 172. 

Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 167. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 191, 197, 200 ; number of hours devoted 
; to, MS Table XXXVIL 

Simmons Female College, Boston, 219. 

Smith C6lle^, 217. 

Wellesley College, 217. 
In Summer Schools : 

Chicago University ScEool of Education, 248. 
Obligatory in most Colleges, 176. 
Social Agendes providing : 

Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 240 

Physios, Teaching of : 

In Institutions under State Control s 
Ann Arbor High School, 93. 
Brookline High School, Mass., 76, 78; 
Cleveland Public Grade School, 64. 
Framingham State Normal School, 127, 128; number ot hours 

devoted to, see Table XXXVII., lacing p. 277. 
Hackley Manual High School, 86. 
Hyannis State Normal School, 138. 

Manhattan and the Bronx High Schools, New York City, 101. 
Providence Manual Training High School, 82, 83, App. B., pp. 289, 

290, 29L 
University Joffn linois State AgriculturarCollege, 112. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, niinoiB, 180» 
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Pliyaios, Teaching of : — continued. 

In Institutions under Private Control : — continued, 

Detroit Home and Day School, 163. 

Indianapolis Girls* Classical School, 162 

Lewis Institute, Chicago, 184, 186. 

Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 167. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 201 ; number of hours devoted to, tee 
Table XXXVIL, facing p, 277. 

Pratt Institute High School, Brooklyn, 156. 

Simmons Female College, Boston, 219. 

University of Chicago, 222, 223. 
In Summer Schools : 

Chautauqua Summer School, 245, App. J., p. 319. 

Physiology, Teaching of : 

Free lectures on Physiology, 246. 
In English Institutions : 

Table XXXVII. showing number of hours devoted to, in the Normal 

Training Courses of Battersea Polytechnic, Gloucestershire School 

of Domestic Science, and Leeds School of Cookery, /acnt</ p. 277. 
In U.S.A. : 

In Grade Schools, 1, 6, 52-71. 
In High Schools, obligatory in few cases, 94. 
In Universities and Colleges, 111. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under State Control : 
Brookline High School, Mass., 78. 
Cleveland Public Grade School, 64. 
Detroit (Michigan) High School, 94-97. 
Framingham State Normal School, number of hours devoted to 

eee Table XXXVIL 
Hackley Manual High School, 86. 
Hyannis State Normal School, 138. 
Illinois State University, 112. 
Lynn Grade Schools, 65, 66. 

Manhattan and the Bronx High Schools, New York City, 101. 
Ohio State University, 114, 116. 
Peter Cooper High School, New York aty, 94, 97-100 
Salem State Normal School, 136-37. 
In U.S.A. Institutions under Private Control : 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 177. 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Illinois, 180. 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 210 ; App. F., pp. 307-8 ; number 

of hours devoted to, 213, Table XXXVII. 
Horace Mann School, New York Qty, 164-66. 
Indianapolis Girls* Classical School, 162. 
Lake Erie College for Women, 172, 173, 174. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 187» 
Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 167. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 196, 197, 200, 201, 203 ; number of 

hours devoted to, see Table XXXVII. 
Pratt Institute High School, 159. 
Simmons Female College, Boston. 219. 
Teachers' College, Columbia University, N.Y.C., 232, 233. 
University of Chicago, 222, 223. 
Vaasar College, 216. 
In U.S.A. Summer SohooU ; 

Chautauqua Summer School of Domestic Science, 245, App. J., pp. 

319^20. 

PUygrounda, Children's : 

. Leotures on, given by the Civic League, 240, 
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Plambing, Teaohing of : 

Cbftatanqiis (Smniner) School of Domestic Sdenoe, 245. 
JPratt Inatltate, Broo klyn, 200, 202, 203 ; Dumber of hoars devoted to, 
«eeTaUe,XXXVn., facing p. 277. 

Potitical Economy, Teaching of : 

In Institutiong under State Gbntrol : 

UniTernty of Ohio OoU^e of Domestic Sdence and Agriculture, 1 16« 
In Institutions under Private Ckintrol : 

University of Chicago, 223, 224. 

Postgraduate Teaching : 
See OoUeges, Normal 

Practical Housework : 

See Housework, Practical. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York : 
See Brooklyn, New York. 

Primary Schools ; 

See Grade (Primary and Grammar) Schools. 

Private Institutions : > 

Curriculum of, 2. 
Endowment of, 141. 
Government of, 141. 
See oUo under : 

Colleges. 

Grade (Primary and Grammar) Schools. 

Secondary (or High) Schools. 

Kindergartens. 

Technical Institutes. 

Universities. 

Professional Schools : 

Curriculum of, 2. « 

Providence : 

Manual Training High School : 

Course of Domestic Science at, 81-85 ; Tables of Course, 82, A pp. B , 
p. 289. 

Psychology, Teaching of : 

In Institutions undor State Control : 

Framingham State Normal School, 123 ; number of hours devoted to, 

see Table XXXVII., facing p. 277. 
Hyamiis Normal School, 138. 

Providence Manual Training High School, 82, 83, App. B., p. 292. 
Salem State Normal School, 137. 
University of Illinois State Agricultural College, 112. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 
LiJce Erie College for Women, 172. 
Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science, 167. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 197. 200, 203 ; number of hours devoted 

to, see Table XXXVII. 
Teadiers' College, Columbia University, New York, 229. 

PuUio Instruction, Superintendents of, 5. 

Public Schoob : 

Commissioners of, 5. 

Craitrol of, by Boards of Education, 6. 

Curriculum of, 9 ; Debates of Lake Hacid Conference of Teachers of 

Household Economics as to, 11-12. 
Superintendents of, 5. 
See also z 

Grade (Primary and Grammar) Schools. 
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Reading Oonnes : 

For Farmers' WiTos, organised by Oomeli UniTernty. See Cocnell Uni- 
versity. 

Reading, Teaoliing of : 
In Grade Scho(^ 1. 
In Institations under State Oontroi : 

Geveiand Pablio Qrade School, 64. 

Lynn Qrade Sohools, 65. 

Salem State Normal School, 137- 
In InstitationB nnder Private Oontroi : 

Chicago Uoiyersity School of Education, Table XXJI., facing p. 151. 
in Summer Schools : 

Ohioago University School of Education, 248. 
Regulations : • 

For Free Public Schools, drawn up by Boards of Educations, 5. 

Richards, Mrs. Ellen H : 

Chairman of the Lake Placid Conference of Teachers of Household 
Economics, 1890, 11. 

Member of Teaching Staff of Boston School of Houaekeeinng, 220 ; of 
Blassaohusetts Institute of Technology, 273. 

Ricker, Dean : 

Course in House Planning, Sanitary Constructi(Hi, and History of Archi- 
tecture prepared by, for Illinois State Agricultural College, 113. 
Roberts, W. E. : 

Supervisor of Manual Training at Cleveland, Ohio, 25. 

Rochester : 

Eastman Mechanics' Institute, 3; Domestic Science Courses at, 
181-83 ; plan of Institute, /ocin^ p. 182. 

Rural Schools : 

Oounty Superintendents of, 5 
Sackett, Harriet S. : 

Directress of Department of Domestic Art at the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, 191. 

Salaries: 

Of Teachers* JSee Teachers. 
Salem (Mass.) State Normal School : 

Physiology and Hygiene Courses at, 135-38.. 
Salmon, Miss : 

Views of, on Domestic Service problem, 258-61. 
Sanitary Science Gub of the Association of College Alumnos, 238-39« 
Sanitation (House), Teaching of : 
Courses in Colleges, 18, 121-22. 
In Institutions under State Control : 
Brookline High School, Mass., 81. 
Hackley Manual High School, 86, 89. 

Providence Manual Training High School, 82, 84» App. B., p. 292. 
Michigan State University, 123, 124. 

University of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y., App. L., pp* 
323-24. 
in Institutions under Private Control : 

Boston Housekeeping School, App. Q., p. 314. 

Bradley Institute, Peoria, Illinois, 180.J 

Lake Erie College for Women, 174. 

Lewis Institute, Chicago, 184 

Massachusetts Institute of Technolo^, i$ottron, 187. 

Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science. Mass., 167. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 196. 

Simmons Female College, Boston, 219 

University of Chicago, 222, 223, 225. 
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Sanitation (HooBe), Teaching of I'-conUinu/ed. 
in Summer ScuiooIb : 

Ghaatauqiia Summer School of Domestic Scieace, 245, App. J., 
pp. 311^-90. 

Sohool Libraries : 
8tt Ubrarief. 

Sdenoe, Teaching of : 

In InstitationB nnder Private OontrdK : 

Gbioago UnlTersity Elementaiy School 148» l39^ 
Simmons Female CtoUege. 218. 
Set alio under respectiTe snbjeota. 

Science (Elementary), Teaching of : 
aeveland Public Grade Sohool, 64. 
Lynn Grade Schoc^, 65. 
8u oho under reapeotiye rabjeoti. 

Secondary (or High) Schods : 
Age of Children attending, U 

Oouraes in Household Science and Art in, 265-66, 270-73 
Curriculum, general, of, 1-2. 
'* Elective System " in foroe in, 1. 
Equipment of Classes in, App. G. 
Household Science and Hygiene Courses in, 270-73 
nstitutions under State Control : 

Number of Students attending, Increase in, 12. 

Scope of Domestic Science Oourses in, 73-75, 93-94. 

Table showing diversity of practice obtaining, in teaching oi 

Domestic Science in, and in Grade Schools, 21. 
For Institutions, $u : 

Ann Arbor High School. 
Brookline, Mass., High School 
aeveland (Ohio) High Schools. 
Detroit (Michigan) Central High School. 
HacUey Manual High School 

New York City. Manhattan and the Bronx High Soh(K*ls. 
New York CStyw Peter Cooper High School 
Providence Manual Training High School 
Toledo Manual Training School. 
Institutions under Private Control : 
For Institutions, ue : 
Boston High Schools. 
Brooklyn. Pratt Institute High School 
Detroit Home and Day School. 
Indianapolis Girls' Classical Scho<4. 
New York Gity« Horace Mann School. 
Position of Domestic Science in Curricula of, 266-67. 
Set oho under respective subjects. 

Secretarial work. Training in : 

At Simmons Female College, Boston, 217, 218. 

Bewail Mrs. May Wright : 

Mnoipal of Girls' Classioal School Indianapolis, 161 

Sewing: 

See Needlework. 

Shorthand, Teaching of : 

At Manhattan and the Bronx High Schools, New York City. 101. 

Simmons Female College, Boston : 

Course in Household Economics at« 217-20^ 
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Singing, Teaohing of : 

In Institatdons unaer State Oontrol : 

ramingham State Normal School, 128 ; number of hours devoted 
to, see Table XXXVII.,/ac»nflr p. 277. 
Hyannis State Normal School, 138. 
In Institutions under Private Oontrol : 

Lake Erie College for Women, obligatory, 172, 174. 

Smith GoUege : 

Physioal Onlture Teaching at, 217. 
Snow, Miss : 

Supervisor of Practice Teaching, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 205. 

Social Agencies for the Promotion of Domestic Science Teaching : 
llinois Association of Domestic Science, 237-38. 
ndianapolis Eandergarten and Domestic Science Training Schools, 
241-2. 
Louisa M. Alcott Glub, Boston, :243-44. 
National Household Economic Association, 19, 239. 
Sanitary Science dub of the Association of College AlumnsB, 238-39. 
University Extension Society, New York City, 246 
University Settlements, 246. 

Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 19, 240. 
Women's Institute, Yonkers, New York, 240. 

Young Women's Christian Association School of Domestic Science. 
See Young Women's Christian Association. 

Sociology, Teaching of: 
Free Lectures in, 246. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Boston Housekeeping School, App. Q., p. 314. 

Chicago University, Table XXXII., p. 222. 

Lake Erie College for Women, 172. 

University of Chicago, 222, 22.3 
In Summer Schools: 

Chicago University. 24.7. 

Spanish, Teaohing of: 

At Manhattan-and the Bronx High Schoob, New York City, 101 

Specialisation^ 

In High Schools, 73 

Spelling, Teaching of : 
" In Grade Schools, 6, 
In Institutions under State Control 

Lynn Grade Schools, 65. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Chicago University, School of Education Table XXII., /actw^ p. 161. 

State Agricultural Colleges: 
8m under Colleges. 

Statutes of 1893 and 1902, affecting Temperance Teaching, 53-54. 

Summer Schools : 
See I 

Chautauqua (Summer) School of Domestic Science. 
Chicago University, Summer Schools of. 
Chicago University School of Education, Summer School of. 
Superintendents, County: 

Of Rural and Township Schools, Election of, 5. 

Superintendents of Public Instruction : 

Election of, 5. 
Sw'lipming, Teaching of : 

Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 177. 
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Symptomatology, Teaching of : 

At Boston Nonnal Sohool of Oymnastioa, 177. ] 

Talbot, Pn>fefl8or Marion : 

Dean of Women* Ohioago University, 223. 

Teachers : 

Appointment of : 

In free Pablio Schools, made by Boards of Eduoation. 5. 

Of Cooking : 

Numbers of, in New York Oity State Schools, in 1898 and 1901, 26. 
Qualifications of: 

In New York City Schools, 36. 
In Washington Primary and Grade^^Sohools, 41-42. 
Salaries of, 43 : 

New York aty Schools, 36. 
Toledo Schools, 37. 
Of Needlework: 

Qualifications of, in Grade Schools, 49. 
Salaries of, 36, 49. 
Qualifications of : 

In free Public Schools, fixed by Boards ofjEducation, 5^ 
See also under : Of Cooking and Of Needlework above* 
Salaries of : 

In free Public Schools, 5. 

See also under : Of Cooking and Of Needlework above. 
Training of : 

Attitude of Boards of Education towards, 139. 

Debates of Lake Placid Conference of Teachers «f Household 

Economics as to, 11-12. 
In Dome slao Sc ience, 276-79. 

TaUe XXxVil. showing number of hours deyoted to each subject in 
the Normal Training Courses of Battersea Polytechnic ; Gloucester- 
shire School of Domestic Science ; Leeds Cookery School ; Drezel 
Institute, Philadelphia ; Pramingham State Normal School ; and 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, facing p. 277. 
For Institutions, see : 

Boston Cookery School. 
Boston Normal School of Gynmasticsi 
Brooklyn, Pratt Institute. 

Chicago Uniyersity School of Education, Summer School of. 
Pramingham State Normal School. 
Hyannis State Normal School. 
Lake Erie College for Women. 
Philadelphia. Drexel Institute. 

New York Gfy. Teachers' College Columbia University. 
Salem; Mass.; State Normal SohooL 

Worcester, Mass. Oread Normal Institute [of Domestic Science ; 
and State Nonnal Schoob 

Technical Institutes : 

Institutions under Private Control 

Su: 
Boston, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Brooklyn. Pratt Institute. 
Chicago. Armour Institute. 
Chicago. Lewis Institute 
Illinois. Bradley Institute, x*eoria 
Philadelphia. Drexel Institute. 
Rochester. Eastman Mechanics' Institute. 

Teohnology (Household), Teaching of : 
At Chicago University, 221-24. 
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Tempdranoe TeAohing : 

In Grade Sohoda, B2-6&. 

Statates of 1893 and 1002 affeotdng, 53-54. 

Text-Books : 

For Free Publio Sohools, lists of» prepared by Boards of Eduoation, 5. 

Thalberg, Professor : 

Oouise in Physiology and Hygiene^ oondooted by, at Vassar Golkge, 21d. 

Thompson, Dr. : 

President of Ohio State UniTexwty.llS. 

Toledo : 

Grammar Grade Sdhools : 

Oooking Course in, 36-37; Sohedule of Course, 38. 
Needlework Course in, 45. 
Manual Training School : 

Course in Domestic Science and Art at, 90-93. 

Township Schools : 

Oounty Superintendents of, 5. 

Training of Teachers : 
See Teachers. 

Trigonometry, Teaching of : 

At Chicago University School of Education, Table XXU., facing p. ]5L 
At Providence Manual Training High School, 83, App. B., p. 292. 

Typewriting, Teaching of : 

At Ma^ttan and the Bronx High Schools, New York City, 101. 
Universities: * 

Courses in Domestic Science in, see under respective Universities. 
Curriculum of, 4. 

Debates of Lake Placid Ccmference of Teachers of Household 
Economics as to, 11-12. 
Faculties of, 4. 
Institutions under State Control, see : 

Bloomington, State University of Indiana at. 

California. Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Colorado, University of 

Cornell University. 

nUnois State University. 

Iowa State University. 

Kansas State University. 

Michigan State University 

Minnesota State University. 

Missouri State University. 

Nebraska State University of. 

New York State, University of, Alban 

Ohio State University. 

Utah, State University of. 
Institutions under Private Control : 

Chicago, University of. 

New York City, Teachers' College, Columbia University. 

Number of, 105. 

State Agricultural Colleges of, see under Colleges. 
University Extension Courses : 

In Sanitary Science, at Chicago University, 225. 

University Extension Society, People's, New York City, 246. 

University Extension System of Travelling Libraries, 237, 249. 

University Settlements : 

Home Science Classes at, 246. 

Utah, State Univiersity of : 
Housdhold Scionod, Courses at, 121. 
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Utilitariaii^Promotors of Domestio Sdenoe Teaohing^ S, 19. 

Vacation Sohook : 
, For Ghildren, 246. 

iSfee also Sammer Sohooia. 

Vaasar Gbllege : 

Hygiene and Physiology Goarses at 216-17. 

Ventilation, Study of : 

Brookline High School, Mass., 79. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 188. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 202. 

Vincent, Prof. G^ige E. : 

Lectures in Sociology given by, at Chicago Uniyersity, 223, 

Vrooman, Miss A. S. : 

Views of, on Domestio Service Problem, 257-268. 

Waiting, Practice in : 

In Institutions under Private Control : 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 213, 214, App. F., p. 304. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 196, 203, Number of Hours devoted to, 
Table XXXVII., facing p. 277. 

Warren, Miss Alice : 

Professor of Biology and Physiology at Salem State Normal School, 136. 

Washington: 

Bureau of Education, 4, 

Cooking Laboratories attached to newest Schools in, 26. 

Grammar Grade Schools : 

Cooking Courses in, 39, 41 ; Table of Course, 40. 

Domestic Hygiene in. Course of, 56. 

Needlework Course in, 49. 

Weaving, Teaching of. 

In Institutions under Private Contro . 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 191, 197, 200, 204. 
Report of Lake Placid Conference of Teachers of Household Economics 
in regard to, 13, 16. 

Welch, Mrs. May B. : 

Household Arts Department of Kansas State Agricultural College, 
conducted by, 107. 

Wellesley College : 

Physical Culture Teaching at, 217. 

West, Professor Andrew Fleming : 
Gn American Collies, 100-04. 

Whitewashing, Lessons in : 

Given by the Indianapolis Kindergarten and Domestic Training Schools, 
241. 

Whittemore, H. : 

Principal of Framingham State Normal School, 131. 

Williams, Mrs. Mary E. : 

Organiser of Cookery Classes, New York City, 24, 32. 

Women's Clubs : 

Ohio Federation of. Pamphlet on "Domestic Economy," issued by, 

quotation from, 18-19. 
Organisation and Methods of, 236 -37. 

Women's Colleges : 
See Colleges. 

Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 19, 240 
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Women's Institute, Yonkers, New York, 

Erening Glasses in Cooking, Sewing, Millinery, Dressmaking, etc.,at.240. 

Wood-carving, Teaching of. 

In Institutions under State Control : 
Hackley Manual High School, 86w 
Providence Manual Training High School, 83. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Pratt Institute High School, Brooklyn, 154. 

Woodwork : 

Lessons in, given by the Indianlkpolis Kindergarten and Domestic 
Training Schools, 241. 

Woolman, Mrs. : 

Professor of Domestic Arts, Teachers' CoUege, Colombia University, 
227-30. 

Worcester Mass. : 

Oread Normal Institute of Domestic Science : 
Admission to. Requirements of, 167. 
Household Science Course at, 166-69. 
Kindergarten Course at, 169. 
State Normal School, 134« 

Wright, Miss : 

Supervisor of Cookery daases in Philadelphia Schools, 39. 

Writing, Teaching of : 
In Qrade Schools, 1. 
In Institutions under State Ocmtrol 

Lynn Grade Schools, 65. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Chicago University School of Education, Table XXII. 

Yonkers, New York : 

Women's Institute at» 240. 

Young Women's Christian Association : 

Boston Branch, Lessons in Domestic Science for Primary School Children 

given by, 243. 
Cookery lessons given by, to Public School Childrcn,from 1876 onwards,9. 

Zoology, Teaching of : 

In Institutions under State Control : 

Brookllne High School, Mass., 78. 

Detroit Central High School, 96. 

University of Illinois State Agricultural College, 112. 

University of Ohio CoUege oyDomestic Science uid Agriculture, 1 16. 
In Institutions under Private Control : 

Teachers' College, Columbia University, 233. 
8u also Biology. 



Arade (Imports and Kxports) oi the United Kingdom with the Colonies «nd Foreign 
Omuitries; Rates of Wages and Hoora of Lalwar at Home and Abroad; Cnstoms 
Tmff; Food Supply, &c., viz. :— 
[Cd. 2192.] Statistical Abstract of joe United Kingdom. 1889-1903» 

Price if. Z(k 
[Cd. 1912.] Ditto ditto Ooloniis. 1889-1908. Price 1«. lOdL 

[Cd. 2202.] Ditto ditto FOREIGN COUNTBIBS. Years 1892-1901-02L 

Price \s, 6dL 
[Cd.2299.] Ditto ditto BRITISH India. 1898-1894 to 1902-1903. 

Price 1$. 2tL 
[Cd. 2043, 2061.] TllADB OF THK Unitsd Kinodom, 1903. Vols. I. and 11. Price 12f. \d^ 
£Cd. 234a] FoREiON Import Duties, 1904. Price 29. QiL 

£Cd. 2186.1 Colonial Import Duties, 1904. Price 2f. Id. 

[Cd. 2199.] Labour Statistics— United Kingdom. Changes of Wages and Houn 

of Labour. 1903. Price 7A 

H.C. 321.— Wholesale and Retail Prices— United Kingdom, 1902. Report on. 

Price 2s, Id. 
£Cd. 2122.] NAVIOATION AND 8HIPPINO STATEMENT. 1908. Price 3«. 2d. 

[Cd. 1672.] Austro-Hungart. Proposed New General Customs Tariff. Price 9d. 

[Cd. 1756.] Foodstuffs. Foreign Legislation req^ing Gambling in "Options" and 

" Futures." Price 5^ 

[Cd. 176].] British and Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions. Memoranda, 

Tables and Charts. Prepared by the Board of Trade. Price 3^. 6d. 

[Cd. 2337.] British and Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions. (Second 

Series.) Price Stf. Qd. 

[Cd. 2286.] East India. Review of the Trsde of. Year 1903-1904. Price 5d. 

(Cd. 1807.] Treaties of Commerce and Navigation with Foreign Countries. 

Most Favoured Nations danses in force 1st July 1903. Price lO^d. 

[Cd. 1931.] East India. Views of the Government of India on the Question of 

Preferential Tariffs. Price 5i<l. 

[Cd. 1938.] Tariff Wars between certain European States. Price ^d, 

H.C. No. 344. Continental Free Ports. Price 2|d 

[Cd. 2184.] Statistical Tables relating to British Colonies, Possessions, and 

Protectorates. Part XXVII. 1902. Price 7t. 

H.L. No. 190.— Preferential and Retaliatory Duties Differential Duties. 

Years 1823 to 1860. Price Is. lid. 

[Cd. 2326.] Colonies. Preferential Trade. Resolutions passed sinoe 1890 in favour. 

Price Sd. 

[Cd. 2395.] Statistical Abstract of the British Empire, Tears 1889-1903. Price M. 

[Cd. 2414.] New German Tariff, as modified by Treaties; come into force 

Ist January 1906. Price Is, lOrf. 

lOOitary:— 

Commission in His Majesty's Regular Forcf^. Short Guide to obtaining a. Price 4d. 
' Field Service Regulations. Part I. Combined Training. - Price Is, 

Infantry Training. 1905. Price 1*. 

Kino's Regulations and Orders for the Army. (Provisional edition.) 1904. 

Price Is. 6d, 
Musketry Exercises. (Provisional.) 1904. Price 3d. 

Yeomanry, Imperial. Training. Price Id, 

Sydrographieal z— 

mediterranean Pilot. Vol. L Fourth Edition. 1904. Price 4t. 

Eastern Archipelago, Part II. (Western Part). Second Edition, 1904. Price 3s. 

Red Sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot. 1900. Supplement to, 9th December 1904. Price 6d, 

Is^otd CtoTemment Board i— 

Small Pox and Small Pox Hospitals in Liverpool. Report on. Price 2& dd. 
Sanitary Circumstances of the Haverfordwest Rural District. Report on. 

I*rice 1*. 

Xmigrants' Information Office. 31, Broadway, Westminster, viz. :-- 

Colonies, Handbooks for. April, 1905. 8vo. Wrapper. 

2ia 1. Canada. 2. New South Wales. 3. Victoria. 4. South Australia. 6. Qneens- 

land. 0. Western Australia. 7. Tasmania. 8. New Zealand. 9. Cape Colonv. 

10. Natal. 11. TransvaaL 12. Orange River Colony. Price Id each. 

Ko. 13. Professional Handbook. 14. Emigration Statutes and General Handbook. 

PrioeSd. eaeh. 
No. 15 (viz., Nos. 1 to 14 in doth). Price 2s. 

Intending Emigrants, Information for :— Argentine Republic, price 2d. British 
East Africa Protectorate, 1904, price 6d. Ceylon, Oct. 1900, price Id. Federated 
Malay States, Jan. 1904, price 6a. Newfoundland, Jan. 1904, price Id, British 
Central Africa Protectorate, price 6d. Uganda Protectorate, price Qd. UgaiKJa, 
1904, price iid. West African Colonies, Deo. 1004, price 6d. West Indies, 1904, 
price 6d. 

l*oreiffn Office :— 

Africa hy Treaty. The Map of. By Sir R Hertslet, K.C.B. 3 Vola Price Ms. 6rf. 

Commercial Treaties. (Hertslet's.) A complete collection of Treaties, &c., between 
Great Britain and Foreign Powers so far as they relate to Commerce and Navigation, 
&c By Sir E. Hertslet, K.C.B., &c. Vols. I. to XXI. and XXIII. Price I.'m, each. 

State Papers. British and Foreign. Vol. 93. (Index vol.) and Vol. 94. 1900-1901. 

Price IQs. each. 

JBOiUrd of Trade Journal, of Tariff and Trade Notices and Miscellaneous Commercial 
Information, l^[lblished weekly. Price Id. 

iBdex to Vols. 1 to 14. Price 2s. And to Vols. XV. to XX. July 1893 to June 1896. 

Price Is. 6c/. 
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